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THE MONROE DOCTRINE' 


Very little is generally known in this country about the principle of 
policy formulated by James Monroe in his Presidential Address to 
the Congress of the United States in December 1823, sanctioned by 
repeated utterances of American statesmen, and commonly referred to 
as the Monroe Doctrine. Much has been written about it in 


1 This paper contains (with the addition of authorities and references which in 
oral delivery had to be omitted) the substance of an address given in June at the 
offices of the London Chamber of Commerce, being the first of a series of addresses 
by various speakers, intended to be arranged for by the Anglo-American League. 
It is right to explain that, although I am one of the joint secretaries of that body 
neither the League as a whole, nor its executive committee, is in any way answer- 
able for my statements or opinions. I shall not apologise for using ‘ American’ as 
the adjective corresponding to ‘ United States.’ There is no other to be had, and 
there is abundant English authority for it from the early part of the nineteenth 
century onwards. In the same way, I think a man of Scottish descent, at any rate 
is free to use ‘ England’ and ‘ English’ in a sense extended to the United Kingdom 
or even the Empire. Strict verbal accuracy must give way, in literature, to literary 
usage and convenience. 

Vor. LII—No. 308 NN 
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America, while only one book, so far as I am aware, has specially 
dealt with it in England. Since Mr. Reddaway’s monograph was 
published, new materials for the history of the Doctrine have come 
to light,? and events have happened which, in my view, have 
an important bearing on its modern application. The name is 
perhaps unfortunate, like many names that have become historical 
watchwords. ‘Doctrine’ is hardly the most appropriate word for an 
executive principle of purely national policy ; and it is doubtful, 
though the point seems to be rather of biographical than of 
historical interest, to what extent Monroe can properly be called 
its author. I suspect that the word ‘doctrine’ is answerable for an 
error which might be mischievous if it became widely received,— 
namely, the supposition that the Doctrine professes to be a rule of 
the law of nations, or anything but a notification to whom it may 
concern of the manner in which the United States may be expected 
to exercise, at need, the undoubted right of every sovereign State to 
safeguard its own interests and preserve the type of institutions 
which it has deliberately chosen. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE 


Two quite distinct passages in President Monroe’s message of 
1823 are usually cited as containing the Monroe Doctrine. The first 
of these was the outcome of a Russian attempt to enforce exclusive 
commercial regulations in the region of the Bering Straits over an 
extent in space wider, in the judgment of both the American and the 
British Governments, than was warranted by the actual Russian occu- 
pation of the territory now known as Alaska. Following with slight 
variation the terms of a communication already made to the Russian 
Minister at Washington, the President said : 

In the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, 
as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, 
that the American continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonisation by any European Powers. 


The independence of the Spanish-American republics had been 
recognised by the United States in 1822, and this passage may 
be said to involve the position (though such is not its principal 
meaning) that a war of reconquest by Spain, with or without allies, 
would not pass muster as a colonising expedition. Otherwise it is 
unconnected with the more important protest which comes a long 


2 John Quincy Adams: his connection with the Monroe Doctrine, by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford : Cambridge, Mass., 1902. The utility of Mr. Reddaway’s meritorious 
book (The Monroe Doctrine: Cambridge, 1898) is gravely marred by the want of 
specific references to his documents. 
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way afterwards in the message; and at first sight it is hard to find 
room at this day for any practical application of it. For there is 
now no part of either American continent which is not under the 
jurisdiction of some recognised Government,’ and there can be no 
question of founding any new colonies. A settlement, under an 
existing jurisdiction, of friendly aliens who may, and probably will, 
become naturalised citizens in their new home, and may or may not 
retain their own language and social customs, has, I need hardly say, 
nothing to do with the foundation ofa colony in the proper sense. One 
might put the case of European immigrants and their descendants 
becoming an effective majority in a small American State, and then 
determining to annex themselves to the mother country. This 
might be held to be within the spirit of Monroe’s declaration. But 
such an interpretation might also be held to conflict with the other 
and more vital branch of the Doctrine, which is founded on the 
indefeasible right of every American commonwealth to choose its 
own form of government. 

In any case, it does not seem likely that any such offer of 
annexation will be made, or that if it were made any prudent 
European Government would accept it. There is another possibility, 
however—namely, that, under the forms of spontaneous immigration, 
a national propaganda should be semi-officially directed from some 
European country with a view to the control, and perhaps ultimate 
annexation, of outlying provinces in the vast and imperfectly 
administered dominions of some of the South American States. It 
appears that the national zeal associated with modern German 
enterprise—a zeal not always according to knowledge, and sometimes 
very far removed from discretion—has raised serious apprehensions in 
the United States. Clear warning has been given that proceedings 
amounting in substance to the settlement of a new European colony 
on American soil subject to the political control of an European Power 
would not be aquiesced in by the United States ; and Germany has 
given official assurances that nothing of the kind is intended.‘ 
What is objected to is political colonisation, open or disguised. 

The words ‘ future colonisation’ distinctly exclude any pretension 
on the part of the United States to object to any colonial occupation 
of greater or lesser portions of the New World already established at 
the date of the message—whether the colonies be insular or 
continental, and whether the mother country be Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, or Spain. Still more explicit words 
in the latter part of the message confirm this: ‘ With the existing 


* The existence of boundary questions in both North and South America does 
not invalidate or qualify this statement any more than the existence of boundary 
questions between adjacent owners in England, or of doubt whether a partioular 
acre is freehold or copyhold, affects the general efficacy of the law. 

* Times, the 28th of August, 1902, first leading article. 
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colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere.’ Every subsequent authoritative 
comment has confirmed it. Nevertheless, a section of the Con- 
tinental press continues to circulate the grossest misrepresentations 
on this head, in the hope of stirring up strife between the United 
States and England. A generally respectable organ of German- 
Austrian opinion has lately, with either malignant mendacity or 
such gross negligence as can hardly be counted honest, charged 
President Roosevelt with preaching a war of conquest for the annexa- 
tion of Canada. Britons and Americans who are still averse or 
indifferent to a close understanding between their two countries 
would do well to take note of these transparent machinations (their 
clumsiness does not speak well for the alleged superior education of 
German publicists) and of the quarters from which they proceed. 
The statement said to have been made by a leading Parisian journal,® 
that the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to all the American States 
is a new idea, may pass as pureignorance. Our own position in the 
matter is quite simple. In the words of an anonymous but 
obviously judicious and well-informed writer, the policy declared by 
the United States 

is a policy to which this country has no right to take exception, and which we 
have no interest in obstructing. The title to our own possessions on the American 
continent and our right to colonise them are not, and cannot be, called in question 
by anybody. We have no reason to object to the protest of the United States 
against the acquisition of new territorial rights in North or South America by any 
European Powers. That is not a principle of international law, but a question of 
policy, and one upon which every Government has an indisputable right to take 
its own line,’ 

We now come to the passage which contained the more operative 
substance of the Monroe Doctrine. It was directed against the plan 
of the European ‘ Holy Alliance’ for aiding Spain, by moral and per- 
haps material pressure, to recover sovereignty over her American 
colonies—a task which was clearly beyond her unaided power. The 
character and resources of the Holy Alliance were such as to give 
fair warrant to the apprehension of many thoughtful Americans that 
nothing less was afoot than a scheme for the establishment of an 
universal despotism, that the danger was substantial, and that it 
was necessary ‘to secure the united liberties of the New World.’* 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, then all despotically governed by men 
believing that they had barely escaped from the horrors of French 
democracy, were the original parties to the alliance. It was joined 
by France, whose government under the restored Bourbon monarchy 
was reactionary and practically despotic. Its first declared object 


5’ Times, the 29th of August, 1902. 

® Times, the 30th of August, report from Paris. 

? Times, the 28th of August, 1902. 

* See Daniel C. Gilman’s James Monroe, (Boston and New York), 1898, p. 175. 
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was the maintenance, for the sake of justice, charity, and peace, of 
the European settlement made by the Congress of Vienna; but the 
league was in fact for the support of high Legitimist doctrine and the 
suppression of liberalism in every form. In central Europe, including 
Italy, it fulfilled its purposes for a considerable time and with con- 
siderable apparent success; and in the very year 1823 the constitu- 
tional liberties of Spain were crushed by a French army. Paris is 
once more republican, but, by one of the curious minor ironies of 
history, the name of a victory won in this inglorious cause is still 
familiar among Parisian landmarks. 

Flushed with this exploit, the Holy Alliance now turned its 
attention to the Spanish-American republics. It was proposed to 
hold a conference of European Powers in Paris, in order, as it was 
euphemistically said, ‘to aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of the 
revolted countries of America,’® which had been in ‘revolt’ for 
several years, in consequence, it would seem, not so much of any 
definite misgovernment as of the incompetence of Spanish authority 
to perform any functions of government at all while occupied at 
home with the Peninsular war. Canning was at the Foreign Office 
in London ; our relations with the United States, notwithstanding 
the war of 1812 and the repugnance of English Liberals to the slave- 
holding interest which might at any time dominate American policy, 
were friendly. The notion sometimes met with that such re- 
lations between the two countries are a novelty can proceed only 
from ignorance of American history before the War of Secession ; 
which may, indeed, be presumed to be widespread on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In fact, the warning given to the Holy Alliance by 
Monroe’s message was due, in the first instance, to a suggestion of 
Canning’s; a no less effectual though less emphatic warning was 
given by Canning to the French Ambassador in London two months 
earlier ; and the two declarations were regarded at the time as witness 
of a practical concert. Canning had desired a joint or identical declar- 
ation ; the fault, if any fault there was, which prevented the action 
of England and the United States from being in formal as well as 
substantial unison was certainly not on the British side. 

On the 20th of August, 1823, Canning, in a confidential letter 
to Richard Rush, then the Minister of the United States in London, 
proposed concerted action.'» The most material paragraphs are as 
follows : 

Is not the moment come when our Governments might understand each other 
as to the Spanish-American colonies? And if we can arrive at such an under- 


* Annual Register, 1824, p. 501. 

” Ford, p. 47, full text apparently now first published. I cannot find that there 
is any complete record of the correspondence between Adams, then Secretary of 
State at Washington, and Rush. The American Ambassador has kindly caused 
search to be made in the archives of the Embassy here, and informs me that there 
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standing, would it not be expedient for ourselves, and beneficial for all the world, 
that the principles of it should be clearly settled and plainly avowed ? 

For ourselves we have no disguise. 

(1) We conceive the recovery of the colonies by Spain to be hopeless. 

(2) We conceive the question of the recognition of them, as independent 
States, to be one of time and circumstances. 

(3) We are, however, by no means disposed to throw any impediment in the 
way of an arrangement between them and the mother country by amicable 
negotiations. 

(4) We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves. 

(5) We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other Power 
with indifference. 

If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly believe them to be, common to 
your Government with ours, why should we hesitate mutually to confide them to 
each other, and to declare them in the face of the world ? 

If there be any European Power which cherishes other projects, which looks 
to a forcible enterprise for reducing the colonies to subjugation on the behalf or in 
the name of Spain, or which meditates the acquisition of any part of them to itself, 
by cession or by conquest ; such a declaration on the part of your Government 
and ours would be at once the most effectual and the least offensive mode of 
intimating our joint disapprobation of such projects. 


When Canning wrote this he had not heard of the proposed 
European Congress; the plan came to his knowledge within a few 
days, and he communicated it to Rush as an additional reason for 
an understanding." 

Rush was an accomplished man and had excellent intentions, 
but he was not a statesman of the calibre of Adams, Jefferson, or 
Monroe. He was imbued with a fixed idea that all overtures from a 
monarchical Government must be regarded with suspicion,” and, 
instead of meeting Canning’s proposal as frankly as it was made, he 
wasted time and ingenuity in trying to read sinister motives between 
the lines. At Washington they knew better. Monroe’s own judg- 
ment several years earlier was recorded by Lord Holland ": 


Mr. Monroe (afterwards President) was a sincere republican, who during the 
Revolution in France had imbibed a strong predilection for that country, and no 
slight aversion to this. But he had candour and principle. A nearer view of the 
Consular and Imperial Government of France and of our Constitution in England 
converted him from both these opinions. ‘I find,’ said he to me, ‘ your Monarchy 
more republican than monarchical, and the French Republick infinitely more 
monarchical than your Monarchy.’ 


And now, while Rush was temporising and suspecting in London, 


is nothing earlier than 1826. It must be remembered throughout that the United 
States had already recognised the Spanish colonies as independent, and in 1818 had 
declined to have anything to do with mediation on any other footing: see Gilman, 
170,171. Yet Adams (Memoirs, vi. 197) doubted whether the recognition had not 
been over-hasty. 

" Ford, p. 48. 

2 Ford, pp. 56-58. In Rush’s published memoirs, second series (Zhe Court of 
London from 1819 to 1825: London and Philadelphia, 1845; 2nd edition, by 
Benjamin Rush, London, 1873), this is suppressed or much toned down. 

8 Memoirs of the Whig Party during my time (ed. by his son, 1854), ii. 101. 
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Jefferson, whom Monroe consulted in the matter, wrote in these 
memorable terms, really containing the whole of the Doctrine : 


Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves-in the 
broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- Atlantic 
affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of 
Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have a system of her 
own, separate and apart from that of Europe. While the last is labouring to 
become the domicile of despotism, our endeavours should surely be to make our 
hemisphere that of freedom. One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit ; 
she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition 
we detach her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of free 
government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke. . . . Great Britain is the 
nation which can do us the most harm of any one or all on earth, and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would tend more to knit our 
affections than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause.'* 


Rush remained persuaded that Canning’s real object was only 
to secure commercial or political advantages for England. ‘It is 
France that must not be aggrandised, not South America that must be 
made free.’’* He called for immediate recognition by Great Britain 
of the independence of the South American Republics, wholly failing 
to see that the British Government had difficulties in the matter 
which the United States had not, and, at all events, if it had taken 
such action at that moment, would have thrown away a valuable card 
in the diplomatic game against the Holy Alliance; he raised as 
much dust as possible over collateral and irrelevant points ; and then 
he professed to be surprised that ‘ the Spanish-American topick [had] 
been dropped by Mr. Canning in a most extraordinary manner.’” 
Adams was indeed with him in principle to some extent, for in the 
debates of the American Cabinet he ‘ maintained that [the United 
States] could act with England only on the basis of the acknowledged 
independence of the Spanish-American States.’'* But Adams would 
never have conducted the business with Rush’s want oftact. It is not 
clear, however, that mere pressure of time did not make separate 
action inevitable. 

Canning, perceiving that something ought to be done promptly, 
and that a joint or identical declaration could not be arranged in 
time, acted in his own way. On the 9th of October he made the 
following statement in a conference with the Prince de Polignac, 
then French Ambassador at St. James’s : 


That the British Government were of opinion that any attempt to bring 
Spanish America again under its ancient submission to Spain must be utterly 





4 Gilman, 173-4; Moore in Pol. Sci. Qu., xi. 11,12, The passage about Great 
Britain is omitted in Gilman’s extract. 

18 Ford, p. 57; op. Rush’s character of Canning in The Court of London, 2nd ed. 
Appendix. 

16 Tb,, 55, 65 n. ” 7b., 60 n. 18 Pol, Sci. Qu., xi 12. 

”% Annual Register, 1824, p. 496. 
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hopeless; that all negotiation for that purpose would be unsuccessful, and that 
the prolongation or renewal of war for the same object would be only a waste of 
human life, and an infliction of calamity on both parties to no end. 

That the British Government would, however, not only abstain from interposing 
any obstacle, on their part, to any attempt at negociation which Spain might 
think proper to make, but would aid and countenance such negociation, provided 
it were founded upon a basis which appeared to them to be practicable, and that 
they would, in any case, remain strictly neutral in a war between Spain and the 
colonies, if war should be unhappily prolonged. 

But that the junction of any Foreign Power in an enterprise of Spain against 
the colonies would be viewed by them as constituting an entirely new question, 
and one upon which they must take such decision as the interests of Great Britain 
might require... . 

That, completely convinced that the ancient system of the colonies could not 
be restored, the British Government could not enter into any stipulation binding 
itself either to refuse or to delay its recognition of their independence. 

That the British Government had no desire to precipitate that recognition so 
long as there was any reasonable chance of an accommodation with the mother 
country by which such a recognition might come first from Spain. 

But that it could not wait indefinitely for that result, that it could not consent 
to make its recognition of the new States dependent upon that of Spain ; and that it 
would consider any foreign interference, by force or by menace, inthe dispute between 
Spain and the colonies, as a motive for recognising the latter without delay. 


By a later despatch of the 30th of January, 1824,”° Canning 
instructed the British Ambassador at Madrid to explain the reasons 
of Great Britain for refusing to enter into the proposed conference of 
European Powers at Paris. Great Britain, he said, would prefer Spain 
‘to have the grace and the advantage’ of leading the way in recog- 
nising the new States; but recognition could not in any case be much 
longer postponed. Plain speaking could not well go farther from a 
Power which had been in active and intimate alliance with Spain only 
ten years before. The constant habit of Spanish diplomacy, however, 
was never to make any kind of formal admission, or only so late and 
under such manifest necessity that the opportunity of producing 
any good effect was lost.** In the result, England recognised the 
Spanish-American States in the modest but effective way of making 
commercial treaties with them: Spain grumbled, the Holy Alliance 
protested, and Canning paid no attention to either.” 

It does not appear that Canning’s communication to Polignac 
was known in Washington before the Presidential message was 
settled by Monroe’s Cabinet. An immediate publication of it, or even 
the transmission of it to the Government of the United States by 
the British Government alone, would have been contrary to diplo- 


* Annual Register, p. 501. 
*! This is amply illustrated in the tangled history of the Venezuelan boundary 

question. Spain was still officially claiming dominion over the whole of Guiana 

while a Spanish governor was trying to put off on the nearest Dutch officer the 

responsibility of keeping order at the mouth of the Orinoco. 

* Stapleton, Political Life of G. Canning, c. 8 (1824-5). 
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matic usage.** It is certain, however, that Adams treated our repre- 
sentative at Washington with marked cordiality throughout this 
time. Space would fail here, even if it were material to the purpose 
in hand, to follow the evolution of the critical passage enunciating 
the Doctrine in the various stages of the draft message. The 
frequently cramped and involved style of the final text shows marks 
of Cabinet revision on its face. But it is enough to say, with 
Monroe’s biographer, that he 


spoke from the chair of the Chief Executive, and to him statesmen and historians 
have continuously attributed the Doctrine. His official station, at a critical 
moment, and not his personal characteristics and opinions, gave to his words 
authority, and their pronounced acceptance by the people of the United States 
shows how accurately they express the sentiments of the people.** 


It will be convenient to set out the paragraphs in question, 
though they have been many times reprinted. The message may 
be seen at large by English readers in the ‘ Annual Register’ of 1824. 
After referring to the condition of Spain and Portugal, the text 
proceeds : 


The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the most friendly in 
favour of the liberty and happiness of their fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. 
In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to themselves, we have 
never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy soto do. It is only 
when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or 
make preparation for our defence. With the movements in this hemisphere we 
are, of necessity, more immediately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the 
allied Powers [i.e. the Holy Alliance] is essentially different in this respect from 
that of America, This difference proceeds from that which exists in their 
respective Governments. And to the defence of our own, which has been achieved 
by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their 
most enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, 
this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable 
relations™ existing between the United States and those Powers, to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere [7.e. to force monarchical Government on any American 
community] as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European Power we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere. But with the Governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and on 
just principle, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. In the war between those new Governments 





73 Rush had from Canning a confidential memorandum of the conference, but 
only on the 13th of December, 1823, eleven days after Monroe’s message was 
delivered.— Ford, p. 65. The slowness of communication between Europe and 
America at that time must not be forgotten by those who care to study the matter in 
detail. 

** Gilman, p. 178. 

*% The lower degrees of diplomatic ‘friendly relations’ irresistibly remind a 
lawyer of ‘ your loving friend, Richard Roe.’ 
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{the Spanish-American republics] and Spain we declared our neutrality at the 
time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered, and shall continue to 
adhere, provided no change shall occur which, in the judgment of the competent 
authorities of this Government, shall make a corresponding change on the part of 
the United States indispensable to their security.” 

The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe is still unsettled. . . . 
Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
[z.e. the wars of the French Revolution] which have so long agitated that quarter 
of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in the 
internal concerns of any of its Powers; to consider the Government de facto as 
the legitimate Government for us, to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in all instances, 
the just claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from none. But in regard 
to these continents, circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It 
is impossible that the Allied Powers should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent without endangering our peace and happiness, nor can 
anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
interposition, in any form, with indifference. 


Monroe’s declaration was received with no uncertain welcome in 
England. The ‘Annual Register ’*’ may be taken as a fair witness. 
After stating the effect of Canning’s communications to Polignac, its 
commentary proceeds :— 

It may be believed that so unequivocal an avowal of the views of England on 
this great question must at once have put an end to any purpose, if any such had 
been entertained, of employing the force of the continental allies of Spain as a 
means either of menace or coercion against the new American republics. The 
English Government, however, was not likely to stand alone in its resistance to 
such an aggression. 

[Monroe's message is then cited. ] 

This coincidence of view and purpose on the part of the two great maritime 
Powers of the Old and the New World was, of course, decisive against the further 
entertainment by the allies of any such purpose as that which has. . . been 
imputed to them. 


This approval did not extend to the paragraph objecting to any 
fresh European colonisation *; but that point has long ceased to be 
material for England. 

On the other hand, the importance of English co-operation was 
fully recognised by instructed Americans and by Rush himself some 
years afterwards, when he wrote: ‘ That this change in France and 
her allies [the abandonment of any attempt to coerce the Spanish- 
American republics] was produced by the knowledge that England 
would oppose, at all hazards, hostile plans upon Spanish America, 
may be inferred with little danger of error.’ *° 

*° The undiplomatic English of this paragraph is that the United States will 
treat any armed intervention in favour of Spain—or perhaps something less—as a 
just cause of war. 

* 1824, p. 19. 

°° Rush, op. cit., 2nd ed. 419. 


* Rush, op. cit., p.417. It is astonishing to find that the Monroe Doctrine and 


its origins are not even alluded to in the article on Canning in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 
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Among Continental publicists the reception of the message was, 
as might be expected, very different, and, so far as there has been 
any Continental tradition in the matter, it has been to regard the 
Monroe Doctrine as a characteristic and offensive display of American 
arrogance. Something might be said for this view if Monroe's 
Cabinet had in fact attempted or desired to add a new and 
unauthorised article to the law of nations. The belief or assumption 
that this was so may be met with ; but there is nothing to warrant 
it in either the substance or the form of Monroe’s action. I am not 
aware that any similar charge was brought against Canning ; if there 
were any real question of a trespass against the law of nations, 
Canning’s trespass would be fully as great as that of Adams and — 
Monroe, or indeed greater. No formal communication of the Doctrine 
was made by the United States to the Holy Alliance, or to any Power. 
The President’s message is certainly a public document, but it is not 
international ; it is a domestic message to the Congress, and through 
them to the people of the United States. Foreign Governments are 
in no way bound to take any official notice of it. If Monroe had 
wished to claim from them any kind of admission or recognition of 
the Doctrine, he could not have chosen a less apt form of publicity. 
If he wished to make a one-sided declaration not calling for answer 
or acknowledgment, the form he did choose was the best. 


II. THe NATURE AND LIMITS OF THE DOCTRINE 


The message did not, then, purport to lay down any rule binding 
on any Power, or on the United States themselves, as part of the law 
of nations. It did not create or offer any conventional obligation. 
The United States, in fact, declined not long afterwards to take any 
steps which might be construed as a definite promise to the South 
American republics. The declaration was of an independent policy to 
be interpreted and executed by the sole discretion of the nation whose 
chief magistrate had declared it; and from this attitude the United 
States have not departed. Not that Monroe’s dictum could have, of 
itself, any binding force on his successors. Its present importance 
is derived, on the contrary, from their continuous and deliberate 
approval. The Doctrine is a living power because it has been 
adopted by the Government and the people of the United States, 
with little or no regard to party divisions, for the best part of a 
century. Since it is not a formula to be construed according to its 
literal terms like a statute or a convention, there is no reason why 
its application should be limited to precisely similar facts. The 
question in every case is not whether the facts fall within Monroe’s 
words, or the words of any later President or Secretary of State, but 
whether they are within the spirit and the general purpose of the 
policy to which Monroe’s message first gave an authentic shape. 
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Adams, Jefferson, and Monroe could not foresee, for example, the 
making of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. But they would 
probably have held, as a natural consequence of, their principles, that 
such a canal, if made, ought to be free from the control of any 
European Power. As a set-off to the complete freedom of action 
which the United States—wisely, so far as I may venture on an 
opinion—thought fit to reserve, the United States, like any other 
independent Power, must act on its own view of xstional policy, 
whenever it does act, at its own risk. This is fully realised by 
President Roosevelt. 


Speaking at Proctor, Vermont, on the lst of September, the 
President said *° : 


The Doctrine will be respected as long as we have a first-class efficient navy— 
not very much longer. In private life, a man who asserts something that he is 
going to do and does not back it up is always a contemptible creature, and as a 
nation the last thing we can afford to do is to take up a position which we do not 
intend to make good. Bragging and boasting in private life are almost always 
signs of a weak man, and a nation that is strong need not have its public men boast 
and brag on its account. Least of all does a self-respecting nation wish its public 
representatives to threaten, menace, or insult any other Power. Our attitude 
towards all Powers must be one of such dignified courtesy and respect as we intend 
they shall show us. In return, they must be willing to give us the friendly regard 
we exact from them. We must no more wrong them than we must submit to 
wrongdoing by them. When we take up a position, let us remember that our 


holding it depends on ourselves, depends on our showing that we have the ability 
to hold it. 


This is exactly the tradition of the great school of American states- 
men who flourished in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In one respect, no doubt, the expectations of the founders have 
been disappointed. They seem to have thought that the United 
States would be a self-contained country with few external objects of 
any kind, and no foreign policy except the warning off of foreign 
interference in America. That was not to be. A commercial nation 
with a Pacific seaboard cannot look westward without finding itself on 
the new meeting-ground of nations which for us is the Far East, and 
so it would still be even if the United States had nothing to do 
with the Philippines. In other words—to put it bluntly—the 
Monroe Doctrine is not so cheap as it looked. Few things worth 
having are. 

Hence it is no matter for surprise that American statesmen have 
hardly ever made express reference to the Monroe Doctrine in official 
communication with other Powers. It would have been an error to 
refer to it as ifit had external authority. Such a course would merely 
provoke an answer whose plain sense, under the usual diplomatic 
forms, would amount to this: ‘That is your policy; you say you 
declared it long ago. We have nothing to do with your declarations; 


%° Times, the 2nd of September, 1902. 
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we were not bound to assent or dissent ; but in fact we have objected 
to your policy before, and we object to it now.’ There is indeed one 
exception. American diplomacy has appealed to the Monroe 
Doctrine in correspondence with the British Foreign Office. We 
need not consider for the moment whether the Doctrine, being 
vouched, really had much, or anything, to say to the special 
matter in hand. But the American Government was careful to 
justify such an appeal by the exceptional position of England in 
relation to the Doctrine. It was not that Monroe’s declaration 
was in itself a valid authority as against England, or any 
other independent State. Mr. Bayard, instructing Mr. Phelps in 
1887, said: ‘The doctrines we announced two generations ago, at 
the instance and with the moral support and approval of the British 
Government, have lost none of their force or importance in the 
progress of time, and the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States are equally interested in conserving a status the 
wisdom of which has been demonstrated by the experience of more 
than halfa century.’ *' Thus the Secretary of State invoked not any 
general rule, but a common policy and common tradition of the two 
nations. If anyone thinks the Monroe Doctrine is anti-British, 
or contains any essentially anti-British element, it is evident that he 
reckons without the Government of the United States. Unless the 
Doctrine is British as well as American, the language held by Mr. 
Bayard and Mr. Olney was pointless. 

At the same time, a principle of this kind, not confined within 
any set form of words, is obviously capable of ubuse. Rash 
politicians and speculative publicists may be, and have been, tempted 
to suggest unwarrantable extensions, and adversaries may fasten upon 
their indiscretion for the purpose of stirring up ill-will against the 
United States. These dangers have not escaped American statesmen. 
The just limits of the Doctrine have been recognised and explained 
in several utterances of hardly less weight than Monroe’s original 
declaration. 

It is, perhaps, as well to begin with the latest of these explana- 
tions, which is also one of the most authoritative. President 
Roosevelt said in the last days of August ** : 


Our interest in the Monroe Doctrine is more concrete than ever before. The 
Monroe Doctrine is simply a statement of our very firm belief that the nations now 
existing on this continent must be left to work out their own destinies among 
themselves, and that this continent is no longer to be regarded as the colonising 
ground of any European Power. The one Power on the continent that can make 
the Doctrine effective is, of course, ourselves ; for in the world as it is, a nation 
which advances a given doctrine, likely to interfere in any way with other nations, 








31 Parl. Papers, U.8. No. 1, 1896 [C. 7926], p. 1. 
82 Times, the 28th of August. The perfectly sound commentary in the first lead- 
ing article of the same issue is well worth consulting. I have cited part of it above. 
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must possess the power to back it up if it wishes the doctrine to be respected. 
We stand firmly by the Monroe Doctrine, and the events of the last nine months 
have rendered it evident that we shall soon embark on the work of excavating the 
Isthmian Canal. This work is probably destined to be the greatest engineering 
feat of the twentieth century, and, as it is the biggest thing of its kind to be done, 
I am glad it is the United States that is to do it. 


This is a summary and correct statement of the positive contents 
of the Doctrine in its two branches. A few years earlier Mr. Roose- 
velt expressed his opinion more fully, writing as a private citizen : 


The Monroe Doctrine is not a question of law at all. It is a question of 
policy... . 

The Monroe Doctrine may be briefly defined as forbidding European encroach- 
ment on American soil. It is not desirable to define it so rigidly as to prevent 
our taking into account the varying degrees of national interest in varying cases. 
The United States has not the slightest wish to establish a universal protectorate 
over other American States, or to become responsible for their misdeeds. If one 
of them becomes involved in an ordinary quarrel with a European Power, such 
quarrel must be settled between them by any one of the usual methods.** But no 
European State is to be allowed to aggrandise itself on American soil at the 
expense of any American State. Furthermore, no transfer of an American colony 
from one European State to another is to be permitted, if, in the judgment of the 
United States, such transfer would be hostile to its own interests.** 


A little earlier, again, Mr. Olney, as Secretary of State, wrote as 
follows : 


The precise scope and limitations of this rule cannot be too clearly apprehended, 
It does not establish any general protectorate by the United States over other 
American States. It does not relieve any American State from its obligations as 
fixed by international law, nor prevent any European Power directly interested 
from enforcing such obligations, or from inflicting merited punishment for the 
breach of them. It does not contemplate any interference in the internal affairs 
of any American State or in the relations between it and other American States. 
It does not justify any attempt on our part to change the established form of 
government of any American State or to prevent the people of such State from 
altering that form according to their own will and pleasure. 

The rule in question has but a single purpose and object. It is that no 
European Power or combination of European Powers shall forcibly deprive an 
American State of the right and power of self-government, and of shaping for 
itself its own political fortunes and destinies,*° 


This clearly excludes ordinary diplomatic questions between 
American and European States, and, among others, questions of 
genuinely doubtful or disputed boundaries, from the scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine. How, then, did Mr. Olney come, in this very 
dispatch, to find an application for the Doctrine in the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela? The answer is that 
the Government of the United States, being misled by one-sided 
information, thought it gravely doubtful whether it was an ordinary 

** In fact, this has happened several times without any interference or protest 
from the United States. See J. B. Moore, Pol. Sci. Qu., xi. 26-29, 


™ Theodore Roosevelt, American Ideals (1897), pp. 230-1. 
*% Parl. Papers, U.S. No. 1. 1896 [C. 7926], p. 15. 
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dispute, and whether England was not seeking to encroach on 
Venezuelan territory without a reasonable claim of right, or at any 
rate to insist on being judge in her own cause. It is needless to go 
back upon the extraordinary manner in which President Cleveland 
thought fit to bring the matter into a prominence wholly out of 
proportion to its importance, or to consider whether British 
Ministers might not have taken more pains to give correct informa» 
tion, at various times, to the American Government, and whether we 
might not safely and wisely have accepted the first American offer of 
mediation. The controversy has already passed into the region of 
forgotten history. 

The President’s all but hostile attitude * at the end of 1895 was 
happily modified, under pressure of a great body of enlightened 
American opinion, into a diplomatically correct tender of good 
offices. Ultimately an arbitral tribunal was constituted, and dealt 
with the matter calmly and judicially. Its decision showed that 
the question—complicated as it had been by some blunders, much 
ignorance, and a singular run of unlucky accidents—was really a 
genuine boundary question ; and, moreover, it justified the British 
claim on all points of substance except one, and that a minor one.” 
The circumstances increase rathér than diminish the value of Mr. 
Olney’s candid exposition with regard to the limitations of the 
Monroe Doctrine in general. 

It would be possible to add to these authorities, but they are 
sufficient. They must outweigh any less deliberate utterances of 
less responsible persons. The Monroe Doctrine is not what any 
stump orator or yellow journalist chooses to make it, but what the 
people of the United States in their settled judgment and corporate 
action have made and will continue to make it. 


III. Nominat AND REAL APPLICATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE 


During the generation which elapsed between Monroe’s presidency 
and the beginnings of the Civil War the United States enlarged its 
borders tothe west, and became a Pacific as well asan Atlantic Power. 
These acquisitions have been, on the whole, no less beneficial to man- 
kind than to the advantage of the United States; but the motives 


%¢ Tt has already been pointed out that a Presidential message is not a diplomatic 
or international document: in this case, fortunately so. 

*7 The final settlement was arrived at in 1899, and excited very little public 
interest. It now seems hard to believe that at the beginning of 1896 people were 
actually talking about war on this question. My own answer to an anxious friend 
was that the most careful mother might safely feed her infant on all the powder 
that would be burnt in that war. Mr, Olney himself has, unofficially, supplied the 
best commentary : ‘ The two peoples, at the safe distance which the broad Atlantic 
interposes, take with each other liberties of speech which only the fondest and dearest 
relatives indulge in.’—Atlantic Monthly, 1898, vol. 81, p. 588. 
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and instruments were not of unalloyed purity. Desire of new slave 
territory counted for much in the slave States; and fantastic appre- 
hensions of European conquest were, it is said, fostered in order to 
make the people of the United States eager to be beforehand in 
annexation. For this purpose the name of the Monroe Doctrine was 
used, and was for a time brought into disrepute among the opponents 
of slavery.** But it does not seem that the Government of the United 
States was ever officially committed to this application, or that any 
incident in foreign politics can be definitely connected with it. 
Cuba, no doubt, was in a more or less chronic state of disturbance ; 
and a reasonable aversion to Cuba falling into the possession of any 
European nation other than Spain existed in the United States until 
the knot was cut by the war of 1898. This aversion may be traced 
farther back than the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine, and should 
perhaps be reckoned as a joint cause rather than a consequence of it. 
We have seen that interference with existing colonies and their 
attachment to European States was expressly disclaimed by the 
authors of the Doctrine. Nevertheless the Doctrine was for some time 
vaguely associated, by an error perhaps common enough to be called 
vulgar, with speculative dislike of even the ancient colonial establish- 
ments in America. Canada was supposed, in particular, to be a source 
of danger. During the first half of the nineteenth century many 
American statesmen believed—Mr. Sumner believed as late as 1871-— 
‘that the greatest menace to our peace with Great Britain was in the 
maintenance of a colonial dependency on our northern border.’ * 
This feeling was not unnatural a generation or two ago. Not only 
the United States were actually and relatively weaker, but the fate 
of Canada seemed precarious. Not forty years have elapsed since 
the prevailing opinion of English publicists—an opinion which had 
its full share in the policy of the Colonial Office—was that the self- 
governing colonies must soon become independent. The only wise 
course, it was said, was to regard separation as inevitable, in order 
that, when the time came, it might be peaceful. In face of this 
expected abandonment Americans might plausibly doubt whether an 
independent Canada would remain united, or would be strong enough, 
even united, to maintain her independence. A French expedition 
to defend alleged rights of the French Canadians was quite conceiv- 
able in the days of the Second Empire. The general interest of 
America, not merely of the United States, was manifestly opposed to 
any kind of dominion or control over Canada being acquired by any 
foreign Power. If Canada fell to anyone, it must be to the United 
States. It is perfectly true that such a line of reasoning would have 
ignored the material factor of the Canadians themselves. But we 
** John W. Burgess in Pol. Soi. Qu., xi. 44, speaking apparently from personal 
knowledge and recollection. 
* John W. Foster, A Century of American Diplomacy, p. 429. 
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cannot blame the United States for not knowing what was ignored, 
with much less excuse, in England. Throughout the Palmerstonian 
period the judgment of the best informed persons in Europe was 
singularly at fault, with few exceptions, on the political future of 
both Europe and America for the rest of the century. 

The conditions are wholly different at this day. Canada was in 
rebellion at the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign. At the end of 
it French-speaking Canadians were foremost, side by side with 
Englishmen, in the assault on Paardeberg which decided the South 
African war. The Dominion of Canada is knit together by a con- 
stitution not less liberal and not less aptly framed than that of the 
United States. What is more—and this is the real answer to the 
old anti-colonial mistrust—Canada can no longer be described as a 
colonial dependency. Our Canadian fellow-citizens are no depen- 
dents. They are our partners and equals in the heritage of an 
empire whose service is freedom: not merely for the pursuit of 
material prosperity, but for the higher partnership of the true State, 
which, in Burke’s prophetic words, is ‘a partnership in all science, 
a partnership in all art, a partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection.’ Formally or informally, they will henceforth have their 
due voice in Imperial affairs; in their own they are as autonomous 
as any people on earth. Nominally the Imperial Parliament has 
unlimited power; in fact, it would no more interfere with the 
domestic laws of the Dominion, or of any Province, than the 
Congress of the United States could or would interfere with those 
of California. The Canadians are attached—nay, devoted—to the 
Imperial connection because under the British flag they see the best 
security for living their own life and working out their own destiny.” 
No man can yet foresee what shape the government of the British 
Empire will take in our children’s time; but the old ‘ government 
from Downing Street’ is dead, and the fear of excessive European 
influence in Canada may follow it as a solitary and decrepit mourner. 

Another false application of the Doctrine may be very shortly 
dismissed. In 1895, Mr. Olney, then in no mood to disparage any 
arguable pretension of the United States, wrote: ‘ Another develop- 
ment of the rule, though apparently not necessarily required by 
either its letter oy its spirit, is found in the objection to arbitration 
of South American controversies by an European Power.’ *' Certainly 
Mr. Olney’s critieism was just. One cannot see why independent 
American States should not be free to refer matters in difference to 

“ Any one who still dreams that there is such a thing as an annexation party in 
Canada should refer to the unanimous specches of unofficial Englisb, French, and 
Irish Canadians in the Dominion House of Commons in February 1896.— Parl. 
Papers, Canada and Australasian Colonies, 1896 [C. 8143], p.5. Their correct and 
dignified handling of the relations between Canada and the United States might 
well be taken as a model by British publicists. 

“ P. P. 1896 [C. 7926], p. 16. 
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any arbitrator of their own choice. There might be a valid objection 
to rewarding the arbitrator with a slice of territory, could such a 
transaction be supposed possible; this would not touch the arbitra- 
tion itself or the person of the arbitrator, but only the mode of paying 
his fee. At present it is enough to say that the King of England 
has been chosen by Chile and Argentina to arbitrate on a vexed 
question of boundary, and no difficulty whatever has been raised by 
the United States. 

One serious European intervention in North American affairs took 
place in our own time, and was frustrated by the resolute action of 
the United States. This was Napoleon the Third’s endeavour to 
establish a monarchical government under French influence in 
Mexico. For reasons already given, the Monroe Doctrine was rot 
then mentioned by name; but it was not therefore the less really and 
effectually applied. The beginning of the matter was a joint English, 
French, and Spanish expedition in 1861-2 to obtain redress for gross 
injuries. To that extent there was no violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the United States admitted, in effect, that there was 
none. But soon it appeared that Napoleon the Third had farther 
and other aims. England and Spain withdrew. French troops 
remained, nominally to obtain satisfaction of French claims magni- 
fied to the utmost. Mexico was occupied; an assembly dominated 
by France invited the Austrian archduke Maximilian—a gallant 
man lamentably duped and sacrificed—to become emperor; the 
new Mexican monarchy seemed to be firmly founded, and the waning 
popularity of the Second Empire restored. Louis Napoleon had 
counted on the disruption of the United States, or at least on the 
War of Secession, then at its height, being protracted. In 1865 the 
situation was changed. The ending of the war had given the United 
States a free hand. After plain intimations that the new empire 
of Mexico could not be recognised, the French Government was 
‘ respectfully informed’ : 

First.—That the United States earnestly desire to continue to cultivate sincere 
friendship with France. 

Second.—That this policy would be brought into imminent jeopardy, unless 
France could deem it consistent with her interest and honour to desist from the 
prosecution of armed intervention in Mexico to overthrow the domestic republican 


Government existing there, and to establish upon its ruins the foreign monarchy 
which has been attempted to be inaugurated in the capital of that country.“ 


This was in fact an ultimatum, backed by the veteran army 
which had come out of the Civil War. After some vain procrasti- 
nation, the French troops evacuated Mexico in March 1867. The 


*? See Frederic Bancroft, ‘The French in Mexico and the Monroe Doctrine,’ Pol. 
Sei. Qu. xi. 30. Some persons in London thought the French expedition was about 
to extinguish the Doctrine. Everett, The Monroe Doctrine (New York, Loyal 
Publication Society, 1863), p. 2. 

The 16th of December. 3 Dipl. Cor. 1865, 490; Pol. Sci. Qu. xi. 41. 
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final act of the tragedy belongs to European history. Louis 
Napoleon, baffled in America, staked all on the hazard of war with. 
Germany, and Maximilian was avenged at Sedan. 


IV. REVIVAL OF THE ORIGINAL DocTRINE 


Lastly, we have lived to see the Monroe Doctrine enforced in its 
original form and in closely similar circumstances by the spontaneous 
co-operation of England with the United States. In 1898 the 
chronic troubles of .Cuba reached a crisis. The patience of the 
United States was exhausted, and war with Spain, already probable 
if not imminent, was accelerated by a catastrophe which is still 
mysterious. With the exception of the United States being actually 
involved in war, the situation was much like that of 1823. There 
was no Holy Alliance in Europe, but it is known that overtures 
passed among the Continental Powers for a coalition to exert pres- 
sure in favour of Spain, and that hopes were entertained of obtaining 
English assistance to that end. Whatever documentary proofs may 
exist will hardly be disclosed in our time, but there is no doubt as to 
what well informed persons believed both in London and at 
Washington. I quote the statement of the ‘Annual Register’ “* (a 
publication sufficiently free from any charge of partisanship or 
levity) as the best authority so far accessible : 


Unfortunately for [Spain] some of the European countries counselled resistance, 
and even held out the prospect of at least moral support. . . . 

It was only after war was inevitable that the Spanish Government learnt that 
the overtures . . . for a joint representation to the Washington Government had 
fallen through in consequence of Great Britain’s absolute refusal to interfere. In 
acting thus, Lord Salisbury undoubtedly gave expression to the dominant feeling 
in this country.... 

[Austria, France, and Germany were, it seems, prepared to act if Great 
Britain would co-operate. | 

Mr. Balfour, however, who was, in the absence of Lord Salisbury, acting as 
Foreign Secretary, promptly demolished this carefully planned scheme to embroil the 
two English-speaking countries, and then to profit by the exhaustion of both. Appre- 
ciating fully the real meaning of the ‘friendly mediation’ it was suggested should 
be offered, he instructed Sir Julian Pauncefote that under no circumstances would 
Great Britain adopt a policy which might be regarded as unfriendly by the 
Washington Cabinet. This refusal, which was notified to the various European 
Courts, was, as might have been anticipated, followed by eager denials in the 
official and semi-official newspapers of those countries that anything unfriendly 
to the United States had ever been contemplated. 


Every discreet reader can weigh for himself the worth of such 
denials. Lord Pauncefote’s last days were embittered by offensive 
repetition of them,. coupled with the impudent assertion that, if there 
was anti-American intrigue, it proceeded not from any Continental 
chancery, but from this country. To my mind, the character of these 


** 1898, pp. [81, 82. 
002 
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attempts, taken together with the studious and prudent reticence 
opposed by our own Government to public demands for particulars, 
amounts to all but conclusive proof that the account given at the 
time, and not met in any straightforward manner by the parties 
interested in refuting it, is substantially true. Public opinion in 
England was no less decisively in favour of the line taken by our 
Ministers than it had been in favour of Monroe’s original declaration 
in 1824, The projected European coalition, which would have been 
a barefaced menace to the right and power of the Cubans to choose 
their own form of government, never came into existence. How far 
any proposals were formulated, how categorical in terms was the 
refusal of England to have anything to do with such a scheme, 
how positive the intimation that even British neutrality was not to be 
counted on, is, after all, not very material. Since 1898 it is certain 
that, if in the future any like enterprise is attempted, the moral 
and if necessary the physical power of the British Empire will be on 
the side of the United States. We have not formally re-asserted 
Canning’s policy in its modern application; we have not declared 
that we accept a joint interest and joint duties in respect of the 
principles embodied in the Monroe Doctrine; but we have done 
better. We have acted upon that policy and those principles. 

It is clear that the feeling which prompted and approved this 
action, and the response it called forth in America, cannot be 
accounted for on grounds of common material interest alone. 
Neither will the affinity of race give an adequate explanation. 
Community of race, language, and even manners, is compatible with 
hostility ; nearness just short of community seems rather to provoke 
it. On the other hand, a compact and patriotic nation can exist, as 
we see in Switzerland, without any visible peculiarity of race and 
without any one national or prevailing language ; and we have found 
within our own empire a spontaneous loyalty transcending the 
bounds not only of race and language, but of religion and social 
structure. ‘Blood is thicker than water’ is a good saying, but best 
when it means more than it says. Beyond the facts of speech and 
kindred, deeper than all our occasions of difference, is the common 
stock of traditions and institutions, the ideal of political and 
intellectual freedom which was framed in England by centuries of 
toil and conflict, and has gone round the world with the law happily 
called by a name neither distinctively English nor American—our 
Common Law. There is room for many political systems in the 
world, and we have no ambition to thrust our ideals upon other 
nations. We can respect their genius and their methods; we may 
learn much from them; but we must also maintain our own ; and if 
other communities are desirous of trying that which we have found 
good for ourselves, we may well claim the right of saying that 
no external interference shall prevent a fairtrial. Nothing less than 
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this can be taken as the ultimate significance of the Monroe Doctrine 
for the two English-speaking Powers. It may be said that, if so, the 
Doctrine has outgrown its name and origin, and the name is no 
longer useful. That is a question for Americans (for here the name 
is barely understood), and a question in which sentiment is entitled 
toaconsiderable voice. But, further, it may be said that any danger 
of the kind suggested is imaginary. The President of the United 
States may be presumed to know more than is publicly known, and 
he does not appear to think so. We are too apt, perhaps, to assume 
that civilisation is essentially progressive, and reaction on a large 
scale impossible. The enemies of light and freedom are neither 
dead nor sleeping; they are vigilant, active, militant, and astute. 
It is certain that any serious discord between the United States and 
Great Britain would be an opportunity for those enemies all over the 
world ; and, that being so, harmony should be among the first 
objects of the citizens of both countries. There is no need to talk 
of any formal convention or declarations. If the spirit is there, the 
letter can be provided when the time calls for it. A generally 
understood accord on the greater matters of policy will suffice. 
It is the business of the present generation, wherever the English 
tongue runs, to make that accord so firm that for generations to 
come it may be the best security for peace and progress. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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AN IMPERIAL COURT OF FINAL APPEAL 


AmonG the national problems that should be solved in the near 
future, not the least important is that of creating such a court of 
Jinal appeal as will give satisfaction to the Empire as a whole. 
And if a solution could be obtained which would not only give a 
satisfactory tribunal, but would also tend to hold together the 
scattered portions of the Empire, it would be a decided national gain 
as against the existing’ state of things, which has a distinctly dis- 
integrating tendency. The present paper is written as a slight 
contribution to the above subject. It is intended to state briefly 
the objections to things as they are, and still more briefly to suggest 
in what direction a remedy may be found. 

There are at present two tribunals of final appeal, the House of 
Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; the former 
may be described briefly as the Home, the latter as the Indian and 
Colonial Court of Appeal. To the former are sent appeals from the 
courts of England, Ireland, and Scotland ; to the latter, appeals from 
India and the colonies. Each tribunal is independent of the other. 
Each is final. Each states authoritatively and as a court of last resort 
what the law is. No matter how utterly a decision of the Privy Council 
may differ from one in the House of Lords, there is an end of the matter. 
The Judicial Committee’s decision is final. A proposition may be 
affirmed as law by the Judicial Committee; it may be negatived by 
the House of Lords. The law is as the Judicial Committee declares 
it, and also as the House of Lords declares it. Theoretically the 
affirmative and negative of the same proposition are each true for 
different parts of the Empire. And there is no judicial authority 
to get rid of the absurdity. 

A dispute between a British merchant resident in Australia and 
one resident in England may therefore be determined in favour of 
the plaintiff if the cause be originally tried in a court in Australia ; 
whereas the same cause if it had been originally tried in a court in 
England, and so had gone to the House of Lords, might have been 
decided in favour of the defendant. An eminently unsatisfactory 
result, and one likely to cause much dissatisfaction and possibly 
some bitterness of spirit. But this is not the only way in which 
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colonial suitors are affected. The Privy Council being the ultimate 
court of appeal for the colonies, if that tribunal has decided the 
principle upon which a case turns, that theoretically ends all doubt, 
and it might be supposed that counsel could advise with confidence 
on the basis of such decision. Even though a decision of the House 
of Lords may be in conflict with that of the Privy Council, theoretically 
it is nihil ad rem. But in such cases colonial suitors and counsel 
and courts are in sore trouble. If they were confident that the 
Judicial Committee would be composed of the same members as 
when the previous decision was given, they might act, advise, and 
decide with some feeling of certainty. But there are some persons 
who are members of both courts. And when the later appeal 
comes to be heard, some members who were not present at the 
previous decision of the Judicial Committee may take part in this 
later determination, and may not approve of the previous decision 
of the Judicial Committee and may approve of the previous decision 
of the House of Lords to which they may have been parties; and 
these by their number, their arguments, or their influence, may 
bring about a decision in accordance with the previous decision of 
the House of Lords, and while not expressly overruling the previous 
case in the Privy Council may have recourse to that process known 
to lawyers as ‘distinguishing’ it, which in some instances is little 
other than a polite way of indicating that it is overruled. And in 
these cases, to the proverbial uncertainty of the law, there is an 
added uncertainty, with the consequent anxiety and vexation to 
suitors and their advisers. 

Unfortunately the above is not the only and perhaps not the 
most serious objection from the national standpoint. There isa very 
strong feeling that the Judicial Committee is an inferior tribunal to 
the House of Lords. We may be right. We maybe wrong. But 
the feeling exists. And even if we are mistaken, as long as the 
feeling remains it is almost as much an impediment to the closer 
union of the outlying portions of the Empire as if it were well 
founded. In stating the reasons which justify this feeling, it must 
not be supposed that there is any intention to reflect on the ability 
of any particular individual or individuals who have from time to 
time taken part in the work of the Judicial Committee. The 
allegation is that there is a general feeling that the Judicial 
Committee 'is inferior as a legal tribunal to the House of Lords, 
And it is proposed to state in general terms some of the reasons for 
that feeling. 

The statute which is sometimes called the Constitution Act of the 
Judicial Committee provides in the 30th section 3 & 4 William IV. 
ch. 41: 


And be it enacted, that two members of His Majesty’s Privy Council who 
shall have held the office of judge in the East Indies or any of His Majesty’s 
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dominions beyond the seas, and who, being appointed for that purpose by His 
Majesty, shall attend the sittings of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
shall severally be entitled to receive, over and above any annuity granted to them 
in respect of having held such office as aforesaid, the sum of four hundred pounds 
for every year during which they shall so attend as aforesaid, as an indemnity for 
the expense which they may thereby incur ; and such sum of four hundred pounds 
shall be chargeable upon and paid out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The suitability and wisdom of this provision in the then circum- 
stances of the nation may be admitted to be beyond question. But 
since 1833 a great change has taken place. The self-governing 
colonies have risen in magnitude and importance; and have grown 
in numbers, in intellectual activity and in wealth, to an extent not 
then dreamt of. And legislation that may have been most admirable 
then, may be most objectionable now. When the colonies were of 
such small importance as in 1833 the above may have been a 
sufficient provision, and yet be a very unsatisfactory one now. 
When appeals from India and the Crown colonies were substan- 
tially the only appeals from abroad, the above provision may have 
left nothing to be desired. But now Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa are entitled to more consideration. And 
the qualifications mentioned in the above section do not seem to be 
exactly those that specially qualify a man to determine a Canadian 
or Australian or South African appeal. The fact that a man has 
spent the prime of his intellectual life in the study of Indian and 
other customs, even though he may at the same time have been 
administering to some extent English law, and that he has earned a 
pension and his right to withdraw from the discharge of such duties 
in exhausting and enervating climates, does not appear to be a 
special qualification for determining an Australian appeal. The 
counsel and judges in sucha case have spent the whole of their work- 
ing lives in the study of the common law of England and its 
modification or alteration by local statutes. And it does not seem 
that persons appointed under the above section are likely to possess 
the freshness and vigour of intellect necessary to grapple with 
decisions dealing with the policy of a whole series of Acts passed for 
the purpose of meeting the circumstances of a new British community 
under new conditions. Nor does it seem that the emoluments 
mentioned in the section would be likely to attract to the Judicial 
Committee men of vigorous intellect and who still retained enough 
mental energy and strength to efficiently discharge the duties of 
the office. I must again say that these remarks must not be taken 
as referring to any individual or individuals appointed under this 
section. I am absolutely shutting my eyes to the individuals who may 
have acted on appointments under this section and who may have 
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acted for patriotic reasons. But what is asserted is that the qualifica- 
tion in this section would not be considered sufficient for appoint- 
ment to the House of Lords. And if the qualification is not good 
enough for the House of Lords and is good enough for the Judicial 
Committee, it is an indication that the latter is treated as an inferior 
tribunal, and that consequently the feeling to which I have pre- 
viously referred is not without justification. 

I am quite aware that men who have retired from the discharge 
of judicial duties in the East may be of service to the Judicial Com- 
mittee in inquiries as to Indian customs &c., but they arenot appointed 
as assessors or judges in such cases only, but to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, and there is no corresponding recognition of the self-governing ~ 
colonies. Some colonial judges have been appointed to the Judicial 
Committee, but they are actively engaged in the discharge of their 
official duties in the colonies, and can seldom attend meetings of the 
Judicial Committee ; and if one should by chance be able, he may 
find the Committee engaged in hearing an appeal from himself. 

Again, by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, provision is made 
for the appointment of two Lords of Appeal in ordinary for the purpose 
of aiding the House of Lords in the hearing and determination of 
appeals, and it is there provided that a' Lord of Appeal in ordinary 
shall, if a Privy Councillor, be a member of the Judicial Committee, 
and, subject to the due performance by a Lord of Appeal in ordinary 
of his duties as to the hearing and determining of appeals in the 
House of Lords, it shall be his duty as a Privy Councillor to sit and 
act as a member of the Judicial Committee. Later in the same 
Act provision is made for the appointment of two Lords of Appeal in 
ordinary on the death or resignation of four paid judges of the 
Judicial Committee, and yet the provision of section 6 remains that 
the first duty of a Lord of Appeal in ordinary is to attend to the 
hearing and determination of appeals in the House of Lords, and 
so the Judicial Committee is only entitled to the services of such 
judges after the discharge of their obligations to the House of 
Lords. 

Again, the Privy Council is a board, and not a court. It is 
not publicly known whether the members of it were or were not 
unanimous. If not unanimous, it is not known who were the 
dissentients nor the grounds of their dissent, nor how the majority 
answered the reasoning of the minority. And the value of the 
judgment as a guide to the profession and the courts is thereby 
greatly impaired. It would be idle to contend that it does not 
matter who made up the majority, or who the minority. To the 
parties to that suit it may not matter, but as a guide to the profession 
it is of the very highest importance. The practice of ‘ distinguish- 
ing’ authorities which cannot be overruled is carried to such an 
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extent, that it is most important for counsel to know whether a 
particular case is likely to be ‘ distinguished ’ on the first opportunity. 
And a knowledge of who made up the majority and how they 
answered the reasons of the minority is a most important factor in 
advising clients on the authority of such determinations. 

Without entering into particulars the foregoing expresses some 
of the objections to the present system of appeal, and it now remains 
to consider what should be done to put matters on a satisfactory 
footing. It may be thought that a reorganisation of the Judicial 
Committee would be sufficient. I venture to think that no satisfac- 
tory result could be obtained by any such means. It would not get 
rid of the danger of conflicting decisions. As long as two ultimate 
appeal courts exist, the one can affirm what the other denies to be 
law, and each can politely put aside by ‘distinguishing’ the de- 
cisions of the other, though by special legislation it would be 
possible to authorise and require the members of the Board to ex- 
press their opinions, so as to let the public know who are the 
majority and also the reasoning of the minority. But I do not 
believe that any reorganising of the Judicial Committee will make 
it permanently equal to the other tribunal. It may be that by some 
spasmodic effort a temporary equality might be attained. But it 
would be temporary only. So long as the two tribunals exist, one 
is almost sure to be more in favour than the other, and it is almost 
certain that the people resident in the British Isles will secure the 
best men for their own appeal court. Or if men are appointed so 
that they can sit in either court, the home tribunal will procure 
most attendances from the best men. Whatever may be done to 
give them equal standing, so long as two courts continue, so long will 
there exist with more or less strength and with more or less justifica- 
tion the feeling that we are relegated to the inferior tribunal. And 
it is of the utmost national importance that His Majesty’s subjects 
outside the British Islands should have no excuse for feeling that 
they are being badly treated, or being treated with less consideration 
because they are not on the spot to watch, to struggle, and to agitate. 

Nothing can more surely and steadily make for disintegration than 
the feeling that we are not treated as equals unless we are in London 
to fight for equal treatment, and that we can’t be in London as our 
vocations require our constant presence thousands of miles away. 
So that with the continuance of two final appellate tribunals the 
above grievance will continue to a greater or less degree ; and after 
having given a good deal of thought to the subject I have been able 
to conceive of only one sound and satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty, and that is that there should be only one court of final appeal 
for the whole of His Majesty’s subjects. And I have not yet heard 
any practical objection to that proposition. Some may prefer that 
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such court should be the Privy Council, others that it should be the 
House of Lords, and others that it should be some court to be 
created ; but what reason is there for keeping in existence two final 
courts of appeal? We have one King, as the fountain of justice. 
We have one supreme Parliament that legislates for the whole 
Empire, though it may authorise local parliaments or local govern- 
ing bodies to make laws and bye-laws regulating certain specified 
matters in specified localities. How impossible the business of the 
Empire would become with two supreme Parliaments it requires 
little imagination to understand. Then why should we not have 
only one supreme court of final appeal to interpret and administer 
the laws? Why introduce into the administration of the law that 
element of confusion which would not be tolerated in the making of 
the laws ? 

If it be once agreed that there should be only one final appeal 
court, it does not seem to me to be of any great importance whether 
that court be the House of Lords or the Privy Council or a new 
creation. It has been suggested that some prefer the Privy Council 
form, that the form of direct appeal to the Sovereign suits certain 
of the races under British rule; but that creates no difficulty. 
Whatever court was fixed upon could adopt any form that was desired— 
if necessary different forms for different parts of the Empire. This 
is matter of form, and the form is to my mind of no very great 
importance. If one court were resolved upon, it would matter little 
which of the three it was, though for simplicity’s sake I should 
prefer a new court altogether. 

As to the composition of any such single court, I would urge 
that it should show by its composition that it is not merely an 
English, or Scotch, or Irish, or Indian, or colonial court, but that 
it is an Imperial one, and that the selection of persons to administer 
the law therein should not be confined to such as have practised 
or have occupied judicial positions in the British Islands, but that 
the area of selection should be as wide as the jurisdiction of the 
court, And while the element from the British Islands should always 
predominate, yet that it should be possible to take from any part 
of the Empire any of His Majesty’s subjects with proper qualifications 
and of exceptional legal ability and attainments and require them to 
assist in the determinations of such a court; that the mere fact that 
a man is practising his profession in some part of His Majesty’s 
dominions beyond the seas should not be regarded as disqualifying 
for a seat in such a court. 

There is no doubt that such a body would have to divide itself 
into two committees or divisions for the despatch of business, 
and the Indian and colonial members could be equally divided 
between the two divisions. And a careful arrangement of the 
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lists would always secure that every case was heard by the judges 
most conversant with the laws of the country from which the 

cause came, while in cases of exceptional difficulty the Lord 

Chancellor would call upon members of both divisions to sit together. 

The creation of such a court would sweep away all envious and 

jealous feelings of the favour shown to litigants resident in the 

British Isles, by the appointment of men of superior ability to sit in 

the home tribunal, and would make it the interest of every British 

subject wherever resident to secure for that court the best men 

possible. And by bringing together in London the genius and 

talent of the whole Empire, we should have the most splendid 

instrument for the administration of justice that the world has yet 

seen. It should possess a wealth of learning, a power of research, 

and a love of precedent, in combination with a strong common sense, 

a freshness, and an originality, which would fit it to determine not 

only causes arising in old communities under old and slowly changing 

conditions, but also those arising in young communities under new 

conditions, and which would procure for it the admiration and 

respect of every race that lives under the British flag. 

Such single tribunal would be the beginning of a new epoch not only 
in the history of our judiciary but in that of our nation. It would 
mark the time when the Home Legislature recognised the equality of 
His Majesty’s subjects beyond the seas, and no longer relegated them 
or their disputes to an alien or inferior tribunal. In the administration 
of justice it would efface all distinctions between places and persons, 
races and religions. No matter what a man’s colour, calling, or creed, 
if only he be a British subject resident in the British dominions, he 
would be entitled to go to the same court, have his cause finally 
heard by the same judges, and determined with the same authority 
as his more fortunate fellow-subjects resident round about the 
throne. Such a step as that here suggested would have far-reaching 
consequences. Inthe presence of the federations that have taken 
place, and the combinations that may take place, we can’t afford to 
keep up conditions which tend to the crumbling process, or to 
neglect any measures that may strengthen the ties of blood that 
hold us together. There are many arguments that can be used to 
prove the advantages of close union. There are many persons whose 
individual pecuniary interests are in the opposite direction. These 
latter will not fail to make the most of all views that support that 
which makes for their profit. We need as many as we can procure 
on the other side. If the court here advocated should come into 
existence, then the most able, the most ambitious lawyers throughout 
the colonies would look to a seat in such a court as the goal of their 
career, ard would be constantly arguing for and fostering closer ; 
anion, and in this most of their friends and relatives would see eye to} 
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eye with them, and these would more than counteract the evil 
tendency of the other set. 

There are also ways in which this step would work that would 
occupy much space to discuss severally and are outside the scope of 
this paper, but which would have a distinct unifying tendency. And 
as the race of those who, with a love and enthusiasm for the old 
country, yet emigrated from it to carve out their fortunes in the 
New World, is dying out, it would be wise to make an effort to fill 
the void created by their disappearance. 

Henry HOpGEs. 
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MORE ABOUT PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINALS 


THE crime articles which I have been permitted to contribute to the 
pages of this Review have in some quarters been described as ‘ an 
agitation.’ It is unusual, in England at least, for an agitation to 
receive so soon and so signally the highest official approval. The 
following is an extract from the Times report of the summer assizes : 
it is culled from the paper of the 12th of July. 


Mr. Justice Phillimore, in the course of his charge to the grand jury at 
Maidstone, said that the calendar was remarkable for the number of charges of 
burglary and robbery with violence which it contained. It would perhaps be 
found, when the cases came to be examined, that the persons charged with 
burglary were old offenders. How such persons should be punished was a 
question which had recently attracted considerable attention. Sir Robert 
Anderson had written several interesting articles on the subject since his retire- 
ment, and the matter had been brought before the judges of the King’s Bench 
Division by one of the oldest, the most experienced, and the most humane of 
their number. The result had been that communications had passed between 
the Home Office and the judges with the view of ascertaining whether it would 
not be possible to devise some new form of detention more or less permanent, 
but slighter in its incidence, than penal servitude, by which old offenders might 
be restrained from preying upon the public. It was constantly necessary for 
judges to pass sentence upon prisoners as to whom it was certain that when 
their term of imprisonment was over they would renew their old dishonest life. 
Such unhappy people were the despair of the judges, the police, and all reforming 
agencies. It would be well if, in the interests of the public, some scheme such 
as that which he had indicated could be elaborated without undue cruelty. 


The particular projet de lot which the judges have thus adopted 
is that to which I gave prominence in my article of last December, 
viz. : that, with a view to the adequate protection of the community, 
the courts should be empowered to pass sentences for prolonged 
terms that would not entail the cast-iron severity of our present 
prison discipline. In this matter, as also in respect of the other 
reforms I have advocated, I make no claim to originality. On the 
contrary, I have done little more than formulate views which are held 
by all who are in a position to understand the problems involved. I 
am all the more anxious therefore that no prejudice should be caused 
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by misconceptions or misrepresentations of the changes proposed, or 
of the grounds on which I urge them. I beg permission therefore 
to restate them, with some important modifications, the outcome of 
further thought and fuller discussion with persons specially fitted to 
advise upon questions of the kind. But first as to what I have not 
said. Our English newspapers are happily free from the reproach 
which rests upon the press of certain foreign countries: they are 
incapable of deliberately misleading the public, even on the smallest 
matters. But in the rush and scramble of press work inaccuracy 
prevails, and a telling paragraph in one journal is reproduced by 
others. It has thus come about that a number of the provincial 
papers gave currency to the report that in my judgment there are 
but seventy professional criminals in this country. This was a gloss 
upon a statement contained in my December article. In dealing 
with the possible objection to my scheme, that the number of 
criminals who would need to be permanently incarcerated would be 
so great as to render it unworkable, I referred to a popular advertise- 
ment about ‘ 70,000 thieves known to the Police.’ My immediate 
subject, as stated on the very same page, was organised crimes 
against property ; and my words were ‘ that if, not 70,000, but seventy 
known criminals were put out of the way, the whole organisation of 
crime against property in England would be dislocated.’ 

I will only add that, if Scotland Yard to-day could supply a list 
of seventy criminals who have both the means and the ability to 
organise crimes of this class, my retirement from office must. have 
been followed by an extraordinary development either of crime or 
else of the knowledge of criminals by the police. 

I am told that in the City a few well-known men are responsible 
for the entire system of fraudulent company promoting, by which the 
public are systematically swindled. And certain it is that a few well- 
known criminals are responsible for the bulk of the organised crimes 
against property. In my first article of this series, which appeared 
in February last year, I referred to them as ‘the élite of the criminal 
profession,’ and I added, ‘Such men live well. They can name their 
favourite wine, and they know a good cigar. A trip to Brighton is 
an ordinary incident in their easy lives; and a winter visit to Monte 
Carlo is nothing out of the way. They are responsible for the 
elaborate frauds, the great forgeries, and bank robberies which now 
and then startle the public.’ 

Some years ago a doctor friend of mine, who has a large practice 
in one of the suburbs, spoke to me about a mysterious patient of his. 
Now and then he hastened to the man’s house in response to an 
urgent message asking for his immediate attendance ; but, though he 
always found him in bed, he never could discover anything serious 
the matter with him. This, however, was scarcely a grievance from 
a doctor’s point of view, especially as the patient was rich, and always 
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paid his account with commendable promptitude. But a strange 
incident had recently occurred. When, in compliance with a summons 
more urgent even than usual, my friend hurriedly entered his patient’s 
room, the man sprang up in the bed and covered him with a revolver, 
As a matter of fact, this seemingly eccentric individual was one of 
the criminals I am alluding to. He it was who stole the famous 
Gainsborough picture which Mr. Agnew recovered in such a dramatic 
manner. The doctor’s visits were designed to support an alibi in the 
event of his being accused of complicity with any of the crimes he 
directed. If, for example, a police officer should swear that the man 
was seen with a fellow criminal, say at twelve o’clock on a certain 
day, his doctor could testify that an hour later on that very day he 
found him still in bed. The man lived in luxury, though he never 
did an honest day’s work in his life. I know of crimes his ‘ earnings’ 
from which, taken together, amounted to very large sums; in one 
case they were reckoned by tens of thousands of pounds. At one 
time he kept a steam yacht. He was not only a master in planning 
a great crime, but he was in a position to choose suitable lieutenants 
to carry it out, and also to supply them with the necessary funds. 

Such men, of course, are few in number, and they are so well 
known that their names might be included in a statute of outlawry. 
And if reason and common sense were allowed a hearing in such 
matters, this would be an admirable method of dealing with them. 
But what is our present method? If and when they are brought to 
justice they are ‘ punished’ for the particular crime charged against 
them by a few years’ imprisonment, and then turned out again to 
plan new crimes. 

Men of this type are the aristocracy of crime. We next come 
to the professional classes generally. The distinction between the 
professional criminal and the occasional criminal is well known to all 
who have to do with crime, ‘There are two classes of burglars,’ 
said Mr. Montagu Williams (the words are the opening sentence of 
the eleventh chapter of his Round London), ‘those who dabble in 
crime, breaking into houses when their funds are low; and those 
who make it the serious business of their lives.’ And by ‘ professional 
criminals’ I mean those who make crime ‘the serious business of 
their lives.’ 

And here several questions claim consideration. Can such 
criminals be clearly distinguished? Are they numerous? Are our 
present methods of dealing with them adequate? And if not, how 
should they be treated? As regards the first two questions people 
must be guided by those who have practical knowledge of criminals. 
And their testimony is explicit and emphatic. There is no difficulty 
in ascertaining whether a man is a criminal in the sense that he has 
committed a crime or crimes, or a criminal in the deeper sense that 
crime is his regular occupation and habit. Indeed, the inquiry 
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involved is one of the simplest that a competent police force has to 
undertake. 

I will not attempt to estimate statistically the volume of pro- 
fessional crime. Two facts are certain, and nothing more is needed 
for the purpose in hand. First, the professionals are numerous 
enough to keep the inhabitants of our large cities in a state of siege ; 
and, secondly, they are not so numerous as to make the task of dealing 
with them an impracticable one. For, as I have repeatedly explained, 
the ‘ habitual criminals,’ so-called, registered at Scotland Yard under 
the Prevention of Crimes Act, are not necessarily persons who live in 
and bycrime. That register of course includes most of our professional 
criminals, but it includes also a greater number who are ‘ habitual 
criminals’ only in a statutory sense. That this distinction should be 
so generally overlooked is not surprising, for it is absolutely ignored 
by the law. The law declares that any one who has been, in certain 
circumstances, twice convicted of crime is an habitual criminal ; and 
the maintenance of this legal fiction operates to hurt a casual offender, 
and also to shield the criminal who is a veal ‘ habitual.’ As a matter 
of fact the law does not recognise the existence of criminals of this 
class, albeit they are such an important factor in the practical 
problem of crime. 

And now I appeal to an intelligent public to consider these facts : 
first, that we have in our midst a considerable number of persons who 
of set purpose live by crime; and, second, that the law at present 
fails to provide means to protect society from their depredations. In 
proof of the first, I appeal to the united testimony of judges, 
magistrates, prison and police officials, and practical philanthropists 
who seek to help our criminals. Here, ¢., is an extract from Mr. 
Justice Wills’s letter to the Times of the 2\st of February 1901. 
After alluding to ordinary criminals he went on to write as follows : 

But there are others who follow crime as the business of their lives, who take 
it as a profession, who calculate and accept its risks, who have entirely ceased to 
work (if they ever did work), and never mean to do so. Such men are really 
hopeless. No punishment will alter them, and the moment they are released 
they begin to practise crime again. They are teachers of crime both by precept 


and example, and their exploits often throw a kind of halo of romance over 
crime, which does infinite mischief. 


Of these professionals some are men of ability and strength of 
character, while others are of exceptionally weak nature. But while 
this distinction-should be taken into account in settling details of 
prison discipline, it is of no importance here. What alone concerns 
us at this stage is the fact that criminals of this class abound, and 
that their existence is now ignored by the law; for, as I have 
explained in previous articles, under our present system the punish- 
ment of crime, and not the protection of society, is the main principle 
which governs the administration of the criminal law. Or if the 
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criminal is considered, as distinguished from the crime, this is 
strictly limited by the Prevention of Crimes Acts. And the anomaly 
and resulting mischief cannot but be intensified by every improvement 
in identifying criminals. Increased facilities for proving that an 
accused person is an habitual criminal in the statutory sense will 
serve to check the searching inquiry necessary to ascertain whether 
he is a ‘ professional,’ or merely an occasional committer of crime. 

A crime is held to be aggravated if committed by one who has 
been already convicted of an offence against the law. And as the 
sentence imposed is intended to punish the crime, it is made more 
severe on that account. But it is none the less the crime, and not 
the criminal, that is in view. If a previous conviction is recorded 
against him the term for which a professional criminal is detained is 
extended. But he is as definitely a professional at the end of that 


term as at the beginning of it. And this being so, why should he 


be turned loose upon the community to resume his career of crime ? 
It will be said, perhaps, that we have no right to punish a man for 
what he is, but only for what he does ; and as he expiates his crime by 
undergoing the punishment which the law adjudges to be adequate, 
he is entitled again to claim his liberty. I admit that under our 
present ‘ punishment of crime’ system this reasoning is sound. But 
the main purpose of my first article (February 1901) was to expose 
that system as being false in principle and mischievous in practice. 
And the reform which the judges now seek is practically that they 
may be relieved from having to administer it. Recognising that 
punishment must bear a reasonable relation to the particular offence 
in respect of which it is imposed, and that at present the essential 
characteristic of all detention is punishment, they wish to be enabled 
to pass a sentence which shall operate, after a specified term of penal 
discipline, merely to deprive the criminal of a liberty which he 
systematically abuses. 

It may be objected that deprivation of liberty is in itself a 
punishment, and a punishment of a very drastic character. Yes, but 
it is a punishment of the kind which, in the moral government of the 
world, men bring upon themselves, as distinguished from punishments 
which are inflicted upon them under some definite award. The case 
is somewhat parallel to that of a man who does a wrongful act which 
leads to his being convicted and sentenced, and also to his losing 
a position of emolument. The loss of his position may be the severest 
element in his ‘punishment’; but this is a natural and necessary 
consequence of his act, and he has only himself to blame for it. 

And this leads me to say that on one important point I differ, 
though with great respect, from Mr. Justice Wills. ‘Such men are 
really hopeless,’ he declares ; ‘ no punishment will alter them.’ That 
the professionals include many who really cannot abstain from criminal 
acts I firmly believe. And our present system is brutal in its operation 
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upon wretched creatures of this class. The old law which sent them 
to the gallows was really more merciful. They are moral lunatics, 
and as such they ought to be treated. But by far the most 
troublesome and dangerous criminals are of a wholly different type. 
As Sir Alfred truly says, in following crime as a profession, they 
‘calculate and accept its risks.’ Let the risks be so increased as to 
make them really deterrent, and the calculating process will have a 
different result. Police efficiency has done a good deal to this end. 
It would do much more were it not that the general decrease in 
crime has operated so to lessen the penalties of crime that the law 
is no longer a terror to bold and adventurous spirits. In the book 
already quoted, Montagu Williams remarks that ‘a great many 
burglars carry firearms, but they rarely use them’ ; and from this he 
rightly argues that they are restrained by the fear of consequences. 
He might have added that if many burglars are careful to abstain 
from carrying firearms, it is from the same cause. For some men a 
life of idleness and adventure, with plenty to eat and drink, has such 
a fascination that the chance of a five years sentence will not deter 
them from following it. But let them know with certainty that a 
conviction will end their career and they will refuse such a risk 
altogether. 

Many of these men are by no means hopeless; and if the law 
were made ‘a terror to evildoers,’ they would abstain from crime. 
But nowadays, because there are fewer criminals than formerly, those 
who persist in crime enjoy an immunity which is a positive incentive 
to crime. This is due to two causes. First, as already explained, 
the law does not recognise habitual criminals, except in the statutory 
sense ; and, secondly, the humanitarian folk are the patrons of these 
scoundrels ; and even if a strong judge uses to the full the powers 
now allowed him by the law, the moral effect of his sentence is too 
often destroyed by the action of these agitators. It is important 
therefore to educate public opinion on the subject. 

This word ‘risk’ is suggestive. Nature is inexorable. She 
allows no chances to those who outrage her laws. And, after a certain 
point is passed, the criminal Jaw should copy Nature in this respect. 
If every sane and otherwise responsible person who, under no pressure 
of want, robs his neighbour, were hanged without a question, we 
should have very few executions. To say that this plan has 
been already tried is ignorant nonsense. In the hanging days the 
police were a laughing-stock to the clever criminal. Even a high- 
wayman of the old type could keep the road for years. And when a 
felon was trapped his conviction did not depend merely on there 
being legal evidence of his guilt. The least flawin the technicalities 
of an indictment was fatal to a prosecution. The great majority of 
those whom, in the hanging days, the gallows claimed as victims, 
were poor creatures who were fit objects of pity. And a first-class 
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criminal will not be deterred from crime by hanging any number of 
other people, As the absentee Irish landlord wrote to his agent, 
‘If the. rascals think they can intimidate me by shooting you, they 
are very much mistaken.’ 

There should be no stint of pity for the young, the weak, and 
the ignorant. Much has been done in this direction, and much 
more remains to be accomplished. But let no such considerations 
be allowed to embarrass the question here in view, namely, our 
method of dealing with that limited but most formidable class of 
professional criminals who deliberately persist in crime with full 
appreciation of its risks. Even a just law may work injustice if it 
be capriciously administered; and the present uncertainty in the 
consequences of crime is a wrong to criminals of this class. If per- 
sistence in crime beyond a certain stage involved the final depriva- 
tion of their liberty, not a few of them would stop short of that stage 
and be diverted from crime. 

I deprecate embarrassing this question by introducing a discussion 
of the type theory of Lombroso. That theory has practically no bear- 
ing upon the problem of crimes against property in England. In 
discussing this matter with Dr. Max Nordau some years ago, when 
he was kind enough to call upon me in London, I pressed two 
definitely ascertained facts upon his attention. The first was that 
some of our greatest criminals are men who were born of respectable 
and estimable people, and who are free from all hereditary taint of 
crime. The other was still more telling, namely, that the children 
of vicious and criminal parents, if removed in childhood from their 
evil surroundings, and brought under wholesome Christian influences, 
generally become good citizens. Of course there are failures, but 
the failures are so few that they may properly be described as 
exceptional. Here I rely on the experience of philanthropists like 
Dr. Barnardo, of whose work I have personal knowledge. Dr. Max 
Nordau seemed unconvinced ; and, on the occasion of a further visit, 
I took up two photographs which chanced to be lying on my table, 
one of them being that of the distinguished criminal referred to 
on a preceding page, and the other that of an eminent member of 
the Episcopal Bench ; and, covering all save only the faces, I asked, 
‘Which of these is the type?’ My visitor shirked the question. 
For, as a matter of fact, any honest critic would have admitted that 
the criminal’s face was as ‘strong’ as the bishop’s, and more benevo- 
lent. I trust I need not add that my object in telling the story is 
to discredit the type theory and not the bishop. 

In previous articles, and especially in that of December last, I 
discussed the suppression of professional crime, answering various 
objections and difficulties, and I must not go over the same ground 
again. Moreover, having regard to the action taken by the judges, 
I may now assume that the facts are no longer in dispute, and that 
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they call for changes both in the law and in our prison administra- 
tion. How then should we proceed ? 

Our first effort should be to bring the law into line with the 
facts. Let it be recognised that we have to cope with criminals who 
follow crime as their ordinary calling, the serious business of their 
lives. Now when such a criminal is caught and committed to prison 
under sentence, to turn him loose again upon the community is not 
only as silly but as wicked as it would be to allow people suffering 
from an infectious disease to mingle freely with their neighbours. 
Were I to describe the influence of such a man, and the consequences 
of his influence upon others, I should be suspected of romancing. 
Were I to give chapter and verse in support of my statements—plain 
facts of known cases—lI should be charged with violating official 
reserve. What then should be done with him? Now at present an 
offender becomes an ‘ habitual criminal’ by operation of law, not only 
without proof that he is such, but, it may be, in spite of facts which 
disprove it. And unless and until this is altered, a different term 
must be used to describe the real ‘ habitual.’ For my present purpose 
I will, for the sake of clearness and brevity, call him a professional 
criminal. My projet de loi then is as follows: 

If any convict who is registered under section 7 of the 
Prevention of Crimes Act 1871, or who is the holder of a license 
under the Penal Servitude Acts, is convicted on indictment of a crime, 
he may forthwith, before he is called up for sentence, be further 
eharged with being a professional criminal ; and the judge may proceed 
to an after-verdict inquiry upon that issue. 

Notification of the intention to prefer this charge shall be served 
upon the accused — days before his trial, and it shall be entered 
upon the judge’s copy of the calendar in the same way that previous 
convictions are now entered. 

If the charge be found proved, it shall be recorded against the 
convict, and his name shall be registered under the new classification 
as a professional criminal. 

If a professional criminal is convicted upon indictment of a 
crime, he shall, at the expiration of any substantive sentence passed 
upon him, be further detained in custody during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

Recognising as I do the seriousness of this proposal, I urge that 
no one should be adjudged a professional criminal save as the result 
of a judicial inquiry. And I would provide that a convict’s registra- 
tion in that category, and the consequences of it, should be formally 
notified to him by the Home Office, and endorsed on any penal 
servitude license issued to him. But still more strongly do I urge 
that those consequences should not be made to depend upon a 
judicial sentence, but upon the convict’s conviction of further crime. 
At this stage in a criminal’s career we should in this respect copy 
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Nature. His final loss of liberty should be made to result by operation 
of law from his own wilful act. As the result of a formal and open 
judicial inquiry he has been proved to be an outlaw. He has been 
solemnly warned that, if he again offends, the penalty of outlawry 
will fall upon him ; and yet he has deliberately committed himself. 
Here is a case of one who either cannot or will not abstain from 
crime; and, if the law is to fulfil its most elementary duty, he 
should be deprived of a liberty which he uses only to prey upon 
society. 

It will be said perhaps that the proposed inquiry to decide 
whether a criminal habitually lives by crime is open to objection, 
first on the ground of novelty, and secondly because it would be 
impracticable. The Prevention of Crimes Act 1871 affords a com- 
plete answer to both objections. So far from there being any 
element of novelty in it, such an inquiry would be analogous to that 
which is involved in every case where an ‘ habitual criminal’ is now 
charged under section 7, sub-section (1) of the statute. Under 
that clause the charge against the accused is ‘ getting his livelihood 
by dishonest means’; and evidence of the kind necessary to support 
that charge would suffice to prove that the prisoner is a ‘ pro- 
fessional.’ As a matter of fact it is sometimes easier to prove that a 
prisoner habitually lives by crime than to bring home to him by 
legal evidence the guilt of any of the crimes he is known to have 
committed. 

But, we may be told, though such inquiries are fit work for police 
magistrates, the judges of the Superior Courts would decline to 
undertake them. This is a libel on His Majesty’s judges. No one 
knows better than the police what time and care they are ready to 
devote to the investigation of a criminal’s character and antecedents. 
But I say emphatically that at present they are too often ill served 
in the matter, and under our present system the after-verdict inquiry 
is often unfair to the prisoner, and it sometimes works positive 
injustice. It is un-English, even at best. Anything alleged to a 
prisoner’s prejudice should be said openly, and adequate opportunity 
should be afforded him to meet it. 

This remark leads me to revert in passing to the incident in 
Barrett’s case which I narrated in my December article. I mentioned 
that some misgivings were felt about the verdict, and I added that 
‘the production of a single document which could not have been 
used at the trial completely satisfied both the judge and the Secretary 
of State.’ Some of my critics became hystericai over this, denounc- 
ing the police and the secret service, and threatening me with 
attacks in Parliament (which, by the way, never came off). But 
at that time I was neither in the police nor in the secret service ; 
and I should have thought that the names of Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
and-Lord Chief Justice Cockburn would afford a sufficient guarantee 
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that the proceeding in question involved neither impropriety nor 
unfairness to the prisoner. My object in mentioning it was merely 
to illustrate the fact, well known to every lawyer, that the techni- 
calities of our law of evidence may shut out what is of the highest 
value and importance; and therefore I urged, as I do now, that the 
proposed after-verdict inquiries should be free from such restrictions. 

Then there are the humanitarians. The anarchists believe in 
neither God nor Government; and, though the humanitarians are 
not anarchists, they share, in this sphere at least, their unbelief. 
For their hostility to every proposal that criminals should receive 
the due reward of their deeds assumes that divine grace cannot reach 
a prisoner and that the Secretary of State cannot be trusted to 
exercise his undoubted authority on his behalf. Ben-hadad, King 
of Syria, was persuaded that the God of Israel had no power~in the 
valleys but only in the hills, and the humanitarians seem to think 
their God has no power in a prison. Surely, if a prison were what 
it might be, and what it ought to be, a man might be brought 
‘nearer the Kingdom’ while within its walls, than while given up to 
a life of dissipation and crime out of doors. And the humanitarians 
would do valuable service if only they would turn from their present 
evil ways and devote their energies to bringing about much-needed 
prison reforms. The present Prison Board would gladly hail their 
help to get free from red-tape officialism on the one hand, and popular 
prejudice on the other. 

To send a criminal to the gallows is, of course, an irreversible 
step: not so to commit him to an asylum prison. Even a penal 
servitude convict is now kept in touch with the outer world by our 
new system of independent prison visitors. And in an. asylum 
prison much greater latitude would of course be allowed in this 
respect. If altered circumstances or real moral reformation at any time 
seemed to warrant a prisoner’s release, he could always be restored to 
liberty. Having for long years been behind the scenes at the Home 
Office, I can testify to the care and patience with which any plea 
of this kind on a prisoner’s behalf is investigated and considered. I 
have known of decisions which I have deemed harsh, but I have more 
frequently been impressed by the readiness to take a too favourable 
view of a prisoner’s case. 

As twenty years have elapsed since the following case occurred, I 
may tell it now without harm to any one. A noted criminal, just 
out on license, set himself to procure the release of his ‘pal’ who 
had still some years to serve, and whose help he wanted in ‘ returning 
to business.’ For a fewshillings a week he rented a wayside cottage 
in a midland county, christened it Something or other Hall, and from 
this address wrote a ‘ Dear Sir’ to the Secretary of State. - The letter 
was a masterpiece in every way. The writer posed as a country 
gentleman who had long knowa the convict’s family, and long 
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grieved over his fall. But though the poor fellow had had much 
against him in early life, he had now by the death of a relative in 
Australia succeeded to a substantial fortune, and he felt certain that 
if he were released the authorities would have no cause to regret 
their leniency. The bait took; the plot succeeded, and the convict 
was promptly released on license. Surely the hamanitarians might 
have some confidence in a department which acts in such a spirit ? 

I trust that the suggestions I have here put forward for amending 
the Prevention of Crimes Act will be judged upon their merits, 
without prejudice to the facts which render legislation of some sort 
necessary. The facts, I repeat, are no longer in dispute; but in 
offering these suggestions I make no claim to speak oracularly. I 
can only plead that I have thought out the matter carefully with 
some slight knowledge of its needs and difficulties. Ana I attach 
special importance to the two points I have indicated : first, that the 
registration of a criminal in the new category, as a real ‘ habitual,’ 
shall depend on a judicial decision, based on an adequate public 
inquiry ; and. secondly, that the after-consequences of that registra- 
tion, if the criminal be again convicted of crime, shall follow entirely 
by operation of law. This will relieve the judges of a responsibility 
which, as Mr. Justice Phillimore indicates, they now feel to be irksome. 
And the full and definite knowledge of the consequences of a further 
conviction will afford a powerful check upon the criminal’s propensity 
to crime. 

But such an amendment of the law as that which I propose 
satisfies only one part of the scheme which Mr. Justice Phillimore 
desires to have elaborated for dealing with criminals of this class. 
The question of their treatment while in prison still remains. It 
is agreed that after they have undergone the punitive sentence 
imposed by the Court which convicts them, they shall be relegated 
to what I have called an asylum prison, in which the discipline will 
be less severe. But what should be the character of that discipline ? 
What kind and measure of recreation should be permitted? How 
and to what extent should they be allowed intercourse with relatives, 
and generally with the outer world? These and kindred questions 
claim consideration ; but they are too large and important for in- 
cidental treatment here. So far as the present article is concerned 
I will dismiss the matter by stating that I have discussed this 
scheme with men of judgment and experience in prison manage- 
ment, and I am assured that it is perfectly practicable. Such a 
prison moreover need be no expense to the State, for industry would 
of course be enforced. And the idea that it would be a sort of hell 
where the inmates would sink to a condition of sullen despair is 
altogether baseless. It is well known that the old criminal makes 
the best prisoner. It is not the discipline of a prison that he 
dreads—for to that he is accustomed—so much as the deprivation 
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of liberty ; and the certainty of a final loss of liberty if he is again 
convicted of crime would prove a more powerful deterrent than the 
chance of a term of penal servitude, as at present. And as the 
object to be attained in thus shutting him up is not to punish him 
for his past crimes but to protect society against any future crimes, 
there is no reason why he should be subjected to a discipline more 
severe than the rigid enforcement of industry and good order may 
require. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the practical 
question of paramount importance is not the happiness of these 
outlaws, but the safety of the public. While crime in general is 
diminishing, professional crime is on the increase. Its growth is a 
public scandal and a public danger. And those who know the 
criminal best will bear me out in saying that such an enactment 
as I propose would make its influence felt even before a single case 
had been dealt with under its provisions, and that, if fairly adminis- 
tered, its good effects would be cumulative and lasting. 


Since the foregoing pages were written the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Prisons for the year ended 3lst of March 1902 has 
been issued to the public. Had it appeared before I took up my 
pen, I should have appealed to it as making ‘an end of controversy’ 
in respect of the facts and principles on which my demand for legis- 
lation and administrative reforms is based. The following brief 
extracts are from paragraphs 12, 13, and 14: 


There yet remain classes of prisoners for the treatment of whom no special 
machinery has yet been devised, but whose case must in the near future engage 
the attention of Parliament, as it has been exciting much public opinion through- 
out the past year. We refer to the case of the ‘ professional’ and the youthful 
criminal—the criminal at the end and at the beginning of his career. . . . 

With regard to ‘ professional’ crime, we have submitted a scheme for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, providing for the detention under special 
conditions of persons guilty of grave and habitual crime. . . . 

We use the word ‘professional’ in a technical sense, as men whose penal 
records show that they have lived systematically by thieving and robbery. .. . 

We believe that the time has now come when a special form of detention 
should be devised under which prisoners, shown by their records to belong to this 
‘ professional’ class, might be segregated by order of the Court for long periods of 
time, say, for the legal maximum for their last particular offence, subject only to 
conditional liberation by the Secretary of State, when he is satisfied, on the report 
of the prison authority, that there is reasonable ground to believe that the 
prisoner can be released without danger to society. . . . 


Even if these words were avowedly an endorsement and adoption 
of my views on this subject, they would be entitled to very great 
weight. But any one who reads them thus must have a strange 
estimate of the personnel of the Prison Board, and of the character 
of an official report made by such a body to the Secretary of State. 
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The report is indeed a thorough and unreserved confirmation of the 
views urged in the preceding pages, and in the previous articles of 
this series. But its true significance and value depend upon the 
fact that it expresses the result of an independent consideration of 
the subject from a point of view wholly different from mine, and in 
some respects antagonistic to it. 

It has been my part to raise the question of professional crime, 
and to press it upon the attention of the public. But, though ina 
sense an expert, I am none the less an ‘outsider,’ and my articles 
have no official authority whatever. But the action of the Prison 
Board has once for all lifted the question out of the region of con- 
troversy. What now concerns us is, not whether changes in the 
law and in prison discipline are necessary; but what character and 
form the inevitable changes ought to take. And here I frankly own 
that a year ago I should have expressed entire concurrence with the 
proposals of this report. But, as I have intimated, I have since 
then found reason to modify them. It is in no hostile spirit, there- 
fore, that I offer the following comments. 

If, as the Commissioners propose, it is to depend on a prisoner’s 
official ‘ record’ whether he shall be classed as a ‘ professional,’ some 
of the worst cases may escape. For example, the famous criminal 
referred to in this very article would slip through the meshes of 
such a net, And if the detention of a ‘professional’ is to be ‘ by 


order of the Court,’ there will still remain that element of uncertainty 
and ‘risk’ which seems to attract any criminal who has the spirit of 
a gambler or the instincts of a sportsman, A judicial inquiry should 
decide whether a convict is a ‘ professional’ criminal ; and the after 
consequences should follow by operation of law. 

Here is a typical case, most opportunely reported in the morning 
paper which lies before me as I write. I give the extract verbatim. 


One of the oldest professional criminals in the country appeared at the 
Newington Sessions yesterday to answer charges of defrauding London lodging- 
house keepers. His name is Francis Howsham, and he gave his age as eighty- 
four, and described himself as a ‘ farmer.’ 

In'the dock he pretended that he was a cripple and very deaf. He said that 
he had never defrauded any one in his life, and that the police were ‘ trying to 
take advantage of him to cast him into prison.’ But when the jury found him 
guilty he admitted that he had been previously convicted. 

An edifying account of Howsham’s criminal career was given by Superintendent 
Webster, of the Northamptonshire police, who said that he knew the prisoner 
well. He was not eighty-four, but seventy-five, having been born at Guils- 
borough in 1827, He was not crippled, nor was he deaf. He was not a farmer, 
nor @ labourer; in fact, he never worked, and had spent the last fifty-three years 
mainly in prison, He was respectably connected, and could have a comfortable 
home with his sister, but he preferred to roam the country and live by fraud. 

Detective Foster produced a record of Howsham’s terms of imprisonment and 
penal servitude, under the aliases of Slater, Irons, Wells, Hyams, Francis, 
Hanbury, c., as follows: 
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1849. Two years, 1880. License revoked. 
1858. Twelve months. 1881. Five years. 
1860. Three months, 1887. Five years. 
1862, Two years. 1892, Six months. 
1866. Five years. 1893, Nine months. 
1871. Five years. 1894. Seven years. 
1876. Five years. 1900. Six months. 
Howsham was released last July, and ar ested again in August, and has now a 
remanent expiring December 21, 1902. 
The Judge observed that the prisoner had been carrying on a system of fraud 
for more than half a century, and he supposed he would die in prison. The 
sentence was three years’ penal servitude. 


‘Our absurd system of punishing crime’ was the title given to ~ 
my first article, and I might use this case to illustrate the almost 
incredible folly of that system. But my object in citing it is 
to exemplify the difference between the proposals of the Prison Com- 
missioners and my own. Under their scheme this criminal would 
have been liable, ‘ by order of the Court’ which sentenced him for 
any one of his crimes during, say, the last thirty years, to be sent to 
prison ‘for the legal maximum’ term prescribed for the offence 
charged. But the Courts possess this power already, and it must be 
assumed that under the ‘punishment of crime’ system the actual 
sentence imposed in each instance was deemed the severest that the 
prisoner's crime warranted. The only effect of the proposed change, 
therefore, would be that a ‘ professional’ criminal would on conviction 
be committed for a longer term, and that during part of his detention 
he would be subjected to a milder discipline than at present. This, 
I admit, would disguise the absurdity and modify the evils of our 
present system ; but it would do no more. 

Under my scheme, on the other hand, Howsham would probably 
have been registered as a‘ professional ’ in 1871; and instead of being 
‘licensed’ in 1880 on the five years’ sentence imposed when he was 
reconvicted in 1876, he would then have remained in custody ‘ during 
His Majesty’s pleasure.’ Such a man, instead of being a curse to 
himself and tohis relatives, as well as to society in general, might thus 
be made to spend his years in useful employment, his detention 
being alleviated by all such reasonable indulgences as our present 
intelligent and humane prison authorities might deem prudent and 
desirable. And of course he might at any time be restored to 
liberty on his giving proof of real reformation. 

I will only add that in the records at Scotland Yard criminals of 
the Howsham type are numerous ; or if there be anything exceptional 
in his case, it is that no element of violence seems to have accom- 
panied his crimes. 

ROBERT ANDERSON, 
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THE EDUCATION BILL 


I 


THE principle and purpose of the Education Bill, in which most 
people are agreed, are running some risk of being overlooked and 
even imperilled in the discussion of machinery and applications in 
which almost everybody has an opinion of his own. The Bill was 
begotten of a desire to meet a national emergency which has arisen 
from the defects of that part of national education in England which 
is comprised in public instruction. These defects have been long 
known to all those whose personal interests or official duties have 
made them familiar with the facts; they are just beginning to be 
appreciated by the people at large. The generation of British 
citizens which is growing up in England may inherit to the full 
the character and virtues of its ancestors; but, unless reform is very 
promptly undertaken, it will be less instructed than the people of 
European States, of America,and even of our own colonies. If it is 
true that the international rivalry of the future will be one of com- 
merce and manufactures, the uninstructed nations will have to re- 
concile themselves to be the menial servants of the rest of the world, 
and to perform the lower and rougher operations of modern industry ; 
while all those which require taste, skill, and invention, gradually 
fall into the hands of people who are better taught. If a race that 
aspires to exercise imperial influence in the world must possess 
knowledge as well as courage, and intelligence as well as wealth, the 
people of England must be content to see the British Empire decline, 
unless other citizens of the empire take up the task for which the 
lack of public instruction renders the people of England unequal. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to call the state of public instruction 
in England an emergency. The danger is imminent. There is no 
time to lose. Teachers and schools cannot be created in a moment 
by Act of Parliament. if all the authorities in England, the people, 
the parents, the Churches, the County and Municipal Councils, the 
central Government, set to work this day in earnest to improve public 
instruction, it would be years before the improved machinery could 
be got into working order, and our public instruction brought up to 
the level of that which has for many years already been possessed 
by our commercial and industrial rivals. 
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The chaos of English education has often been described with 
detailed figures and statistics, both in Parliament and elsewhere. 
The facts are admitted and are now becoming generally known to 
the people at large. I apologise for giving a short popular account 
of it without figures or statistics once more. Elementary education, 
the foundation upon which higher instruction has to be built, is 
provided by two rival systems—the Voluntary and the Board 
schools, Jn the former considerably more than half the school- 
going children of the country are at the present time taught. Ina 
large proportion of them, though by no means in all, religious in- 
struction is given in accordance with the tenets of some particular 
form of Christianity. Their income consists of Exchequer grants, — 
fees (dwindling away since the Free Education Act), endowments, 
and voluntary contributions. Some of these schools are excellent, 
better than the best Board schools, but most are inefficient for lack 
of proper means. The buildings are antiquated ; the staff small and 
often inferior ; child labour extensively used ; the teaching apparatus 
inadequate. The weaker Voluntary schools have a tendency to drop 
off, but, if let alone, it would be generations before they were 
extinct. 

Voluntary schools are spread over the whole of England and 
Wales; but the School Board system has been established in about 
two-thirds of the country only; and there the Board schools, which 
are richer than the Voluntary schools, show a tendency slowly to 
supplant them. Board schools in large towns are the most efficient 
part of our elementary system; and it would be a drawback to any 
scheme of reform if their existence or excellence was imperilled. 
Great praise has been deservedly bestowed upon the public spirit 
and personal devotion of those by whom these great schools have 
been created, and the schools themselves have been the means of 
raising the standard of elementary education and stimulating a 
desire for better instruction on the part of the masses of the people. 
Of late years there has been a regrettable tendency to establish 
Board schools of enormous size. In these the personal influence of 
the head teacher on the character of the school and children is 
reduced to aminimum. The school becomes a child factory. The 
instruction is mechanical, and produces little permanent effect on 
either the intellect or character. It is said by some that this is 
part of a general neglect by School Boards of elementary education, 
consequent upon the greater time and attention devoted by them in 
recent years to extending their operations into the sphere of higher 
education, to which I shall presently refer. But if the School Board 
system has been a success in the towns, it is generally admitted to 
have been a failure in the country, where the school area is the 
parish. Some rural Board schools are certainly good; many are 
indifferent ; and some are very bad. The worst elementary schools 
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in the country are to be found, not among Voluntary schools, but 
among rural Board Schools. 

All public elementary schools, Voluntary and Board, are under 
the supervision of the Board of Edueation, which distributes among 
them a parliamentary grant. But the sum out of the rates by 
which the Government grant is supplemented in Board schools is 
on an average much greater than the subscriptions which sup- 
plement the grant in Voluntary schools. Some’ of the latter 
subsist wholly on the Government grant and have no subscriptions 
at all. 

Such is the dual system under which public elementary education 
is now provided in England and Wales. But in the higher instruc- 
tion, which is to produce the leaders and foremen of the commerce 
and industry of the England to come, the confusion and want of 
system are greater still. 

First of all, and outside the present controversy, are the uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools, established under charters, Acts of 
Parliament, and schemes, with which governments, central and local, 
interfere at present little, except to grant to some of them small 
subsidies of public money for teaching science, art, or technology. 
Alongside these are private institutions, some good, some bad, which 
give, or profess to give, instruction of every sort to those who can 
afford to pay for it. With these Government does not interfere at 
all. Those who buy are left to judge for themselves the quality of 
the article they purchase. Public inspection of such schools is 
offered by the Board of Education on payment of the cost by the 
proprietors, but it is not compulsory. 

Such instruction higher than elementary as is now given by public 
authorities at the public expense falls, like elementary education, under 
two separate and rival systems—that of the Technical Day and Evening 
schools maintained by County and Municipal Councils, and that of the 
Higher Grade and Evening Continuation schools maintained by School 
Boards. Each system has been supported and supervised by a separate 
branch of the Education Department. Eachschool has drawn Exchequer 
grants from one or other of these branches, and the cleverer ones from 
both. The County and Municipal Councils are carrying out powers 
given to them by the Technical Instruction Act passed thirteen years 
ago. Their funds are derived mainly from an Exchequer contribution, 
vulgarly known as the ‘whisky money,’ made applicable to technical 
instruction in 1891; but this may be supplemented by a local rate 
not exceeding one penny in the pound. The definition of technical 
instruction is so wide as to include everything but a classical educa- 
tion. Their money is spent not only in the establishment of new 
schools, but in improving and subsidising existing schools, and in 
giving scholarships to deserving children to enable them to receive 
higher education. Their work, which is spread over town and 
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country alike, is on the whole extremely well done, and no question 
has been raised as to its legality. 

The School Boards’ operations in higher education are mainly 
confined to the great towns. In them Higher Grade schools have 
been established, at the expense of the rates, which give gratuitous 
instruction, extending in many of them to preparation for the 
University, to all comers. There are free Evening Continuation 
schools, open to persons of all ages, in which amusement and 
instruction of every kind are provided for all who will accept them. 
Even materials, such as those for painting and drawing, are 
gratuitously supplied. By a decision of the Courts of Law, all the 
proceedings of School Boards in relation to higher education have 
been pronounced illegal, and the application of local rates to the 
maintenance of schools other than elementary unwarranted by the 
Education Acts. But the schools are there, in full operation; they 
could not be suddenly closed without great damage to education, 
and Acts have therefore been passed to sanction their temporary 
continuance by School Boards under the license of the Municipal 
Authorities. 

The schools of the Municipalities, and those of the School Boards, 
are capable of indefinite overlapping and rivalry. In some cases the 
united wisdom of the Council and the Board has averted this danger, 
and the consequent loss to the ratepayers. Joint Committees have 
been appointed, by which the schools of the two authorities are 
regulated, and made to supplement and not supplant each other. 
But in many places it is not so, and the ratepayers and taxpayers’ 
money is wasted in a senseless competition. But waste of money is 
not the worst consequence of the dual system. The character of the 
instruction itself suffers. Schools are tempted to teach not that 
which is most profitable to the scholars and the nation, but that 
which is most popular and will attract most pupils. Preparation for 
examinations has taken the place of real education. In the day 
schools the mechanical acquisition of knowledge, which can gain 
marks in an examination, has supplanted all methods for culti- 
vating the power of finding things out for oneself, and of applying 
knowledge to some more useful purpose than merely answering the 
questions of an examination paper. In evening schools an increasing 
number dance and swim, and gaze at magic lanterns; a decreasing 
number avail themselves of the opportunity for real study. As a 
plan for giving innocent recreation to the masses, the system of 
Evening Continuation schools has been a success; as a means of 
making up the terrible deficiencies of our people in commercial and 
technical capacity it is a failure. 

Such is the present state of public instruction in England. In 
Wales, which in education is linked with England, the Intermediate 
Education Act has mitigated to some extent the defects of higher 
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education ; the statements on elementary education apply equally 
to both. The mischief produced by the dual system which prevails 
in both elementary and higher education calls for instant and 
effective remedy. The blow which the decision of the Law Courts has 
inflicted on all the higher instruction given by the town Schoo} 
Boards has made the emergency more pressing. The Government 
could not have put off legislation, even if they had desired to 
do so. 

Their proposal for meeting the emergency is simple and effective. 
It is to make the County Councils and the Municipal Councils of the 
great boroughs solely responsible for education of every kind within 
their districts ; for the granting to existing schools of such aid as 
will increase their efficiency, and for the supply of such additiona} 
schools and institutions as may be requisite. This is the Education 
Bill. All the specific provisions that have been, and may hereafter 
be, inserted in it are restrictive of the indefinite and unlimited 
power in relation to education which the general words of the Bill 
confer. They prescribe the mode of action of the Councils as 
education authorities in particular matters, instead of leaving them to 
their unfettered discretion. Important and necessary as some of 
these provisions are, not one of them is so important or so necessary 
as to be worth endangering the principle of the Bill on account of it. 
The proposal is not new. Its principle was placed before Parliament 
by the Government in 1896. Their Bill was never rejected by 
the House of Commons. It passed its second reading by an over- 
whelming majority. Its subsequent withdrawal was on grounds 
which did not involve the condemnation of the principle either 
by Parliament or the people. The progress which County and 
Municipal Councils have made since 1896 in organising higher 
education under the Technical Instruction Acts, and the decision of 
the Law Courts that the rival authority has no lawful powers in 
relation to higher education, has made the people of the country 
more familiar than in 1896 with the arrangements proposed. But 
even in 1896 the proposal was not novel. It was a reversion to the 
original principles of the Education Bill of 1870, which proposed to 
entrust elementary education to the municipal authorities in towns. 
It was the absence of any such authority representing the ratepayers 
in counties that led to the subsequent change of plan. Had there 
been County Councils in 1870, School Boards would never have come 
into existence. 

One part, and that the most important part, of the principle of 
the Bill is universally admitted. It is agreed, so far as I know 
without a dissentient, that all public instruction of every kind 
should be under the control of one local authority, and that the 
conflict between Municipalities and School Boards should cease. It 
seemed to me to follow from this that either the powers in relation 
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to education of School Boards must be transferred to Municipalities, 
or those of Municipalities to School Boards. So far, I think I may 
assume, agreement will extend. But between the adoption of 
Municipalities or School Boards as the one authority there is a great 
and legitimate controversy, affecting to a minor extent the principle 
of the Bill. I say toa minor extent, because either Municipalities 
or School Boards alone would be an improvement on the divided 
jurisdiction which exists at present. This question of principle has 
been fully discussed and so far decided by the House of Commons in 
favour of the Municipality, but it will no doubt be again revived in 
the further stages of the Bill. The strength of the School Board 
ease is in the great towns. The results of their labours are visible 
to, and valued by, the people. Sentiment is on their side; and 
many resent the idea of their extinction. The members of the 
great School Boards are quite fit, under proper legal sanctions, to 
undertake the general supervision of public instruction of ali kinds. 
If, on the other hand, it were proposed to take away from the Town 
Councils their powers in relation to education, a sentiment of hos- 
tility, just as strong, would probably beevoked. But the weakness of 
the School Board case is the difficulty of applying the system to rural 
districts. Parish areas are given up. Boards of Guardians and 
School Attendance Committees are a sample of the kind of School 
Board that would be elected in rural district areas. Are such bodies 
fit to control and provide for public instruction, elementary, secon- 
dary, and technical? A County School Board would be the only 
solution possible. The County Council would be stripped of all the 
functions in education, which it is now exercising so well, in order 
that they might be transferred to a new and untried body without 
experience or prestige. The strength of the case for making the 
Municipality the authority for education depends on considera- 
tions not so much of education as of local government. Local 
self-government can never be strong enough and independent 
enough to resist the encroachments of a central bureaucracy, and 
ean never administer the money of the ratepayers with due regard 
to efficiency and economy, until there is one single body repre- 
senting the ratepayers which has the sole control of local finance. 
Bodies elected for specific purposes, and dipping their hands at will 
into the local purse, without knowledge of or regard for the general 
economic interests of their district, whether School Boards or Boards 
of Guardians, are an anachronism which modern wisdom has con- 
demned as destructive of self-government, and which modern legis- 
lation will sooner or later sweep away. 

There is no reason to suppose that the transfer of the powers of 
School Boards to Municipal Councils would cause any serious dis- 
location of educational work. The members of School Boards may 
be entirely changed every three years, and on occasions a new 
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Board is almost entirely composed of new men. The Town Council 
would manage the Board Schools by a committee: the committee 
would represent the same interests, and might largely consist of the 
same persons as the Board which it replaced. Nor is there any magic 
in direct popular election or in the cumulative vote. In platform 
and parliamentary speeches School Boards are represented as care- 
fully selected for their educational qualifications by an interested 
and intelligent people. The ratepayers generally take very little 
interest in School Board elections; only a small percentage take 
the trouble to vote ; they are wholly unfit to judge of educational 
qualifications, if they tried to do so; and they never do try, but 
the few who go to the poll vote for the most part on sectarian, 
sectional, or party considerations. Everybody knows this to be the 
fact, but it is contrary to the conventionalities of public life to say 
so. Nomination by a Town Council is quite as likely to provide a 
competent body. 

These are the principles upon which the Bill of the Govern- 
ment has been framed. But Bills which are to become law 
must not only be framed on sound principles: they have to be 
got through the House of Commons. Some members of that 
assembly are not exclusively guided by national interests, nor 
exclusively illuminated by the broadly diffused light of national 
opinion, They are liable to be disturbed by special agitations, and 
to be distracted by the cross-lights of sectional interests. Every body 
which conceives itself to possess vested rights capable of being 
affected by administration or legislation has in these days its 
Association, whose function it is vigilantly to scrutinise from a sectional 
point of view every administrative Act of Government, and every 
Bill laid before Parliament. If it is supposed that their interests 
can by any possibility be injuriously affected, the Association is up 
in arms at once. Letters are despatched from headquarters to their 
constituent members in every part of the country, asking them to 
expostulate with every member of Parliament who represents them 
or with whom they have influence. Sometimes, though not by the 
most adroit Associations, the very draft of the letter to be sent is 
inclosed. By this method hundreds and even thousands of letters 
are received by members of Parliament within the space of a week 
or two, all to the same effect ; and thus a fictitious appearance of 
public opinion is created, by which Parliament is perturbed, and to 
which the Government has often reluctantly to give way. Many 
Associations have been busy with the Education Bill—some upon 
points which are not educational at all, but affect their interests in 
other ways. Among them are two very powerful Associations—that 
of the County Councils and that of the Municipal Boroughs. Such 
towns as are not county boroughs are for purposes of local government 
partly autonomous and partly under the jurisdiction of the county. 
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Between them and the counties there is a chronic controversy as to 
whether, when any new power of local government is to be conferred, 
it shall be given to the county or to the town. The creating of a 
local education authority afforded an occasion for the revival of this 
controversy. The towns claimed the right to be the new education 
authority. The claim has no special relation to the subject of 
education ; it would have been put forward, whatever the nature of 
the new power had been. The political influence of the Munici- 
palities is great in the House of Commons: it was necessary in order 
to secure the passing of the Bill that some such compromise as the 
following should be made. 

The county is to remain prima facie the sole authority for educa- 
tion throughout its entire extent. But boroughs of 10,000, and urban 
districts of 20,000, may, for purposes of elementary education only, cut 
themselves off from the county, and be independent and autonomous. 
All boroughs and urban districts are also to retain the power, which 
they now possess under the Technical Instruction Acts, of levying a 
rate of a penny in the pound on their districts, and spending the 
proceeds in advancing technical instruction. 

It must be admitted that this compromise is not logically con- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill. But it has the merit of being 
acceptable to both parties to the controversy, town and county 
alike, and of thus smoothing the passage of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. It is a great improvement on the state of things now 
existing, and it is not likely to cause practical damage to the cause 
of education. It is quite true that in those boroughs and urban 
districts which think fit to separate themselves for elementary 
education purposes from the counties in which they are situated, 
there will be two education authorities and not one: there will be 
the same necessity as now for drawing a line between elementary 
and higher education—a task which the judgment of the Courts in 
R. v. Cockerton has made more easy: and there will be the same 
risk on the border line of the schools of one authority rivalling and 
overlapping those of the other. But consider the number of local 
authorities and powers which at present intervene in the educa- 
tion of such a town—the Voluntary Associations under the Act of 
1897, the School Board, the Town Council under the Technical 
Instruction Acts, and the County Council with its concurrent powers 
under the same Acts. To reduce these to two will be at least a step 
in the right direction. The power to raise and spend a penny rate 
in the town on technical instruction is likely to be used to aid and 
not to thwart the county schemes. Such a power has existed for 
thirteen years without producing friction between town and county, 
and it is on the special motion of the County Councils Association 
that the power has been preserved. No higher school could be 
maintained by a town without subsidies from the Board of Education, 
aa2 
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whose sanction ‘is for this reason always obtained before such a 
school is established. No Board of Education would sanction a 
school established by an individual town in opposition to the general 
county scheme. There is no doubt that the powers in relation to 
education, thus given to towns, can only be serviceable to the 
interests of the community if exercised in co-operation with the 
counties, and in accordance with a general county plan. It has been 
urged that this should be secured by making all the operations of 
the town subject to the consent of the county. But the counties 
themselves are of opinion that such a provision would be more likely 
to hinder than help the joint action which is desired. Towns are 
jealous of their independence ; that independence is on the whole 
advantageous to the nation; and it is thought that they are more 
likely to agree if their independence is respected than if they are 
placed by legal enactment in a position of subordination. 

But of all the controversies stirred up by the Bill the sbarpest 
and bitterest is that raised by the provisions for making the ele- 
mentary instruction given in Voluntary Schools efficient. This is 
not a matter which affects in reality the principle of the Bill at all. 
Municipal authorities might be charged with the duty of providing 
for national education without any special mention of Voluntary. 
Schools or special plans for their improvement. But the establish- 
ment of an authority having jurisdiction over all schools makes it 
for the first time possible to take steps for bringing Voluntary 
Schools into a state of real efficiency ; and if an authority were created 
without power to do this it would be unable to perform the duties 
in relation to national education for which it had been constituted. 

In attempting the solution of this problem, difficult because of 
the religious passion by which it is surrounded, three great principles 
have had to be borne in mind. 

(1) It is essential to the welfare of the nation that the ele- 
mentary education given in Voluntary Schools should be made as 
efficient as possible. It is in them that the majority of the children 
of the country are receiving their instruction. However excellent 
some of them may be, it is now evident that the charity of churches 
and denominations cannot keep up the instruction given in all of 
them to that level which the interests of the nation require. The 
mischief is not only the inferiority of some of the schools themselves, 
but they drag down the level of education all round, and force the 
acceptance of a minimum for certified efficiency far lower than it 
should be. There is no chance that these schools will disappear. 
Some may, as it is said, be kept up to avoid the costly machinery of 
a School Board. But a great many are the product of strong 
religious sentiment ; the more they feel aggrieved by being denied 
their just share of public support for the public work they do, the 
more obstinately will they be clung to by their adherents. Of the 
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Roman Catholic Schools, for example, which are the poorest and 
most needy, not one has since the Act of 1870 been given up. In 
them thousands of children are taught at no cost to the rates, so 
that the religious convictions of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been productive of a pecuniary gain to the ratepayers to which they 
are not justly entitled. It is certain that, even if left to struggle 
on, the Voluntary schools will not disappear; they will linger for 
generations, and remain for all that time a source of weakness toa 
national system of education. Even those who do not believe in 
religion as an instrument of education would be wise to recognise 
existing facts. A large proportion of the people of England will 
persist in maintaining schools in connection with Churches and . 
denominations. It is the interest of the people at large to enter 
into some arrangement whereby the best possible instruction shall be 
given in such schools. 

(2) It is an essential consideration, in any arrangement with the 
Voluntary schools, that satisfactory security shall be given that 
the religious character of such of them as are denominational will 
be preserved. Without such security the schools will not come in, 
if a choice is left to them. And if no choice is left to them, it would, 
unless satisfactory security is given, be an act of public spoliation to 
take away schools from those to whom they belong, and apply them to 
purposes other than those for which they were founded. The necessity 
therefore of giving a security of this kind is generally admitted. 
Two methods have been suggested as to the effectiveness of either 
of which doubts cannot be excluded. Machinery of this kind has a 
way of acting in direct opposition to the intentions of its inventors. 
Both methods rightly fix upon the appointment of the teachers, 
or at least of the head teacher, as the cardinal point on which the 
character of religious teaching depends. It is indeed upon the 
head that not religious teaching only, but the whole spirit and 
nature of a school depend. Managers, after appointing a head, 
have to leave the discipline, the course of teaching, the influence 
over the children mainly in his or her hands. The best managers 
in the world cannot make the school good if the head of it is bad. 
Nothing that they have to do is more important or more difficult than 
the selection of the head teacher. People who talk as if it was an 
easy thing for a body of managers to choose know little of the real 
difficulties of the case. The best and wisest people may make the 
most fatal error in their selection. 

The first of the two methods proposed for securing the 
religious character of the school is, that a majority of the managers 
should be of the religious denomination to which the school 
belongs, and that the managers should appoint the teacher or teachers. 
This method has the advantage of being the security which the 
religious bodies have themselves asked for, and with which they declare 
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themselves to be satisfied. It has the disadvantage of appearing, at 
first sight, to take the general management of the school, including 
even secular instruction, out of the hands of the local authority by 
which the funds for the conduct of the school are provided. I shall 
show presently that this appearance is illusory and that the control of 
the local authority over the secular instruction is absolute. If this be 
so, it is neither wrong nor unwise to accept the proposals which the 
religious bodies themselves have made, and in the efficacy of which 
they themselves confide. Without any safeguards at all there is no 
general and immediate danger of the religious character of the 
Voluntary schools being tampered with. The County and Municipal 
Councils would in general have no desire to interfere, and religious 
teaching would go on in the schools very much as heretofore. Safe- 
guards are required for exceptional cases only. Whether in such 
cases, where a County Council or a majority of parishioners, or both, 
are hostile, the two-thirds majority is a reliable safeguard is a 
question for the religous bodies themselves. 

The second method proposed is that the religious body in 
possession of the school should have the sole right of nominating the 
teacher, but that the majority of managers should be appointed by 
the public authority. This would maintain the religious character 
of the school, so far as the selection of the teacher by the religious 
body could secure it. The most serious objection from the 
educational point of view seems to be that the presence of 
independent persons is useful in the selection of a teacher, even 
when they are a minority, and that the body of which one third 
represented the local authority would make a better choice than 
an ecclesiastical conclave sitting in camera. The chief advantage of 
the method is that it avoids all appearance of taking the manage- 
ment of secular instruction out of the hands of the local authority. 
But, unless the religious bodies concerned adopted the proposal as a 
better security than the one they had asked for, it would be unjust 
to attempt to force it upon them. 

(3) The control of the local authority, which represents the 
ratepayers who provide the money for the maintenance of the school, 
must be absolute and complete, so far as secular instruction is 
concerned. It is no necessary infringement of this principle that 
the local authority should be required to act in relation to individual 
schools through ‘ managers :’ that depends on the powers with which 
these ‘ managers’ are endowed. The name ‘ managers’ is perhaps not 
an altogether happy one. It has certainly led to much misappre- 
hension. These are no longer to be ‘managers’ in the sense in which 
those now responsible for Voluntary schools are ‘managers.’ The 
‘managers’ of the Bill are, as has been frequently stated, the 
‘ereatures and servants’ of the local authority. They have no 
powers except those specifically given them by statute, or delegated 
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by the authority. The teachers are only to be appointed by them 
subject to the approval of the authority, which, as it fixes and pays 
the salaries, will be the real master of the teachers. The hours of 
opening, the holidays, the time-table, the staff, the teaching 
apparatus, the expenditure of every kind will all be under the control 
of the authority to whose directions the ‘managers’ will have to 
conform. It does not follow that the authority may not entrust a 
great deal of discretion to particular bodies of managers and follow 
to a great extent their advice. In determining the kind of lessons 
suitable to the surroundings of the children, for instance, it would 
be a great misfortune if variety and experiment were not permitted on 
the initiative of managers, advised as they would be by the teacher, 
and if the local authority so used their power as to impose one 
uniform and unvarying course of instruction on their whole district. 
This suppression of managers in individual schools is a fault not 
unjustly found with some of the large School Boards. But all such 
discretionary powers would be dependent on the will of the authority, 
who would have the right to withdraw them at any time from 
bodies of ‘managers’ with whose composition or conduct they were 
dissatisfied. 

It appears therefore that the plan of the Bill fulfils all the 
essential conditions of a wise and just treatment of the Voluntary 
schools. 

(1) It creates a local authority with the power and duty of 
bringing the secular instruction given in these schools to a proper 
level of efficiency. 

(2) It provides safeguards for the religious character of these 
schools satisfactory to the religious bodies by which they have been 
established. 

(3) It gives the most absolute control over secular instruction to 
the local authority. 

It has frequently been stated, and with perfect truth, that the 
religious difficulty, which takes up so large a share of the discussions 
about national education, is the creation of the public platform and 
the House of Commons, and is practically unknown in the schools 
themselves. The reason of this is not far to seek. The teachers, 
and the managers by whom they are directed, possess in general 
common-sense and Christian charity. It is not that the religious 
teaching is slurred over as a matter of no importance; on the 
contrary, in most schools and in the hands of most teachers it is the 
important lesson of the day, in which the influence of the teacher 
upon the character of the scholars is most powerfully exercised. 
But the teaching relates for the most part not to abstruse points of 
theology, which the minds of the children could not comprehend, 
but to the universally accepted lesson of the life of Christ, and to the 
truth, courage, obedience, energy, and kindness of which His life is 
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the pattern to humanity. It is a very small part of the teaching 
that can in any sense be called ‘sectarian.’ There is no attempt to 
proselytise: there is no desire to force on the children teaching 
which is objected to by the parents, or by the members of the 
religious body to which the parents belong. There is nothing that 
would more fatally injure the character of our schools than to take 
religious teaching out of the hands of the regular staff of the school, 
and to treat religion as a kind of special accomplishment to be taught 
by specialists brought for that purpose only into the school. It is 
quite true that there are thousands of parishes in which the 
Church school is the only school available for the children. It is not 
true that this is in most places distasteful to the people. There are 
thousands of these parishes, in which no religious difficulty has ever 
been raised: there are numbers in which Nonconformist schools 
have been closed, and the Church school improved by the consequent 
increase of its numbers, because the arrangements for religious instruc- 
tion were made so satisfactory to the people that no second school was 
required. There are Church schools with Nonconformists on their 
committees, with Nonconformists among their teachers, supported 
by a voluntary rate paid by Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. 
It is not, for example, uncommon in the South of England to find 
parishes in which a large proportion, or even a majority, of the 
people are Baptists, but are quite content to send their children. 
to the Church school. The part of the Church Catechism which 
relates to Baptism is wholly unsuitable to the children of Baptist 
parents. It isa general practice in such parishes to give religious 
instruction to the children in common, except on one day in the 
week, when the Catechism is taught to the Church children, while 
the Baptist children have a Bible lesson from another teacher in a 
class-room. 

Cases doubtless occur now and then in which the principles of 
religious liberty and Christian charity are forgotten. Such cases 
are certain to obtain the widest publicity. A single one will form 
the topic of hundreds of platform speeches, while the thousands of 
parishes in which there has never been a grievance are overlooked. 
The right, however, of a citizen to the protection of his religious 
liberty by law is undoubted. He cannot be put off by being told to 
depend on the justice and forbearance of teachers and managers. 
In secondary schools protection is unnecessary. The parents of the 
scholars generally have definite views as to the religious instruc- 
tion they desire their children to receive; and, as the schools are for 
the most part on the look-out for scholars, they have to conform to. 
the parents’ desires. But in elementary schools the mass of parents. 
are unfortunately indifferent as to the instruction, religious or 
secular, which is to be given to their children. Unless moved thereto 
by the ministers of their religion, they have no desire to interfere. 
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The efforts of the legislature to protect by statute people who don’t 
want to be protected have not been conspicuous for their success, The 
Conscience Clause permits the withdrawal of a child from a religious 
lesson, but not its withdrawal from the school while the lesson is 
going on. In small schools the child cannot be prevented from 
listening to the lesson, the more attentively because it is forbidden. 
Stories are told of children excluded from learning the Catechism, 
sent in by mistake for examination, and winning the Catechism prize. 
Village’ society does not look with favour on people who claim the 
protection of the clause. It can be used to injure as well as help the 
conscience of the parent. Fanatical managers have forced children 
to come into school and do sums, to prevent them receiving, in an 
adjoining building, the religious instruction to which their parents had 
assented. The Cowper-Temple clause, which has been erected by the 
House of Commons into a sort of fetish, is equally unsatisfactory. It 
forbids the teaching of any catechism or formulary which is distinctive 
of a religious denomination. Without infringing its provisions you 
may teach the most advanced dogma of the most extreme faith, so that 
you do it by other means than a catechism. You may teach the 
most outrageous catechism, so that it be the compilation of an 
individual and not adopted by a.religious denomination. In the 
schools it bas become a dead letter. In the Technical schools it 
has never, so far as I know, been heard of. In the elementary 
schools during the last seven years I recollect one case only of its 
being put in force. It was a small village School Board, divided 
three against two. The majority wished to have the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Duty to God, and the 
Duty to your Neighbour, out of the Church Catechism, taught in the 
village school. The minority protested that it. was a violation of the 
Cowper-Temple clause and forced the Board of Education to a 
decision. After long and mature deliberation, and after consultation 
with the highest legal authorities, it was laid down that the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments might be taught, 
but that the Duty to God and your Neighbour might not be taught. 
For although the propositions of the former would be assented to by 
every Theist, and those of the latter by every philosopher, Christian 
and Pagan, the language in which these universally accepted dogmas 
was expressed was distinctive of the Church of England. 

The best security that could be given for due regard being paid 
to the religion of parents in elementary schools would be to make 
it the duty of the local authority to see that in every school pro- 
vision was made for such religious instruction being given as was 
acceptable to the parents. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
do, and is already done in thousands of schools. All it would in 
general require is a separate teacher in a separate class-rocm in 
a comparatively small number of schools giving a Bible-lesson to 
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some of the children during the brief time in which the rest were 
receiving the special teaching of the religious body to which the 
school belonged. In the island of Barra in the Hebrides a Presby- 
terian School Board provides religious teaching acceptable to the 
parents in schools where half the children are Roman Catholic and 
half Protestant. The schools have a Presbyterian and a Roman 
Catholic teacher. At the time of religious instruction a partition 
is run across the school: the Presbyterians are taught by their 
teacher at one end; the Roman Catholics by their teacher at the 
other. If the Parliament of the United Kingdom could be got to 
confer on Local Authorities in England powers similar to those 
enjoyed by the Scottish School Board, the religious difficulty would 
be solved. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that in the battles over the 
Education Bill which are being fought by religious and political 
partisans, it is of vital importance to the nation that the following 
main principles should not be overlooked or sacrificed to sectional 
animosities : 

(1) Not a moment should be lost in dealing with the present 
state of public instruction in England and Wales. 

(2) One public local authority should have jurisdiction over 
schools of all kinds. 

(3) Parliament should not halt between two opinions, but adopt 
at once either Municipality or School Board as that authority. 

(4) The secular instruction in all elementary schools should be 
given at the public expense, and be under the absolute control of the 
public authority. 

(5) In the case of certain Voluntary schools public security for 
the maintenance of their religious character must be given. 


Joun E. Gorst. 
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A PLEA FOR MUTUAL CONCESSIONS 


The three facts which it is most advisable that a man entering into life should 
accurately know are first, where he is; secondly, where he is going; and thirdly, 
what he had best do under the circumstances.' 


So wrote Mr. Ruskin in one of his obiter dicta on modern education ; 
and to this exordium he added the characteristic opinion that our 
European system of so called education ignores or despises not one, 
nor the other, but all three of these great branches of human know- 
ledge. 

Whether this uncompromising description be true or not of 


European education, it seems to set before us with tolerable accuracy 
the policy of our present Government, as embodied in their Education 
Bill, a policy which would indeed have occasioned little or no surprise 
to Mr. Ruskin ; for he tells us in the same passage that our system 
of education, besides its other defects or shortcomings, despises 
politics—that is to say, the science of the relations and duties of men 
to each other, and this science is consequently, even at this late day, 
in a decidedly infantile or rudimentary condition. That Mr. Ruskin’s 
word is true in this respect must, I fear, be acknowledged as beyond 
dispute by any one who looks at our English party politics and the 
ways of politicians; but it is none the less deplorable that, after all 
the long struggles of our political history, and in the twentieth 
century of the Christian era, this should still be the case, and that 
the politicians’ ignorance or disregard of sound political theory 
should still be causing so much injury to the national life both in 
other ways and especially at this moment, by retarding the progress 
of national education and by perpetuating, or even aggravating, our 
religious divisions and jealousies. 

If Mr. Balfour and his advisers had given serious attention a 
year ago to the very simple questions which Mr. Ruskin propounds 
as of fundamental importance, he and his party might have found 
themselves in smoother political waters to-day, and with less 
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reason for asking themselves what they had best do in the circum- 
stances. 

These circumstances, unless the signs of the times are very mis- 
leading, are undergoing a change which may be far-reaching in its 
effects and deserves the attention of every responsible person. 

The voices of the constituencies seem to be reminding the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues very plainly that they have made 
@ grave miscalculation over their Education Bill. Somewhat rudely 
it may be, but with undeniable truth, they are being told that it 
was not for such work as this they were given a fresh lease of power, 
but to finish up the South African War, and that they had no man- 
date to impose upon the country these unwelcome, and in some 
respects unconstitutional, proposals. As this feeling spreads and takes 
deeper hold on the mind of the electorate, it would seem to be a 
matter of some urgency not only for the Government, but for all of 
us who, standing aloof from party politics, desire to see our national 
education advancing on right lines, and religious sects laying aside 
their antagonisms, and working harmoniously together for the 
common good, to give serious and dispassionate consideration to 
these much neglected elementary questions, which Mr. Ruskin 
pressed upon us with such insistence. 

For this purpose it is necessary to begin by endeavouring to amend 
that portion of the Education Bill which deals with the management 
of denominational schools, as this is the part which is specially 
troubling Israel at the present moment, and blocking the way 
against both educational and other social reform. 

On this subject our statesmen seem to have listened to advisers 
who apparently do not understand or do not sympathise with the 
mind and temper of a free people, amongst whom the religious 
principles of the Reformation, though in some degree weakened 
throughout the upper and wealthier classes by the growth of 
commercial materialism and by ecclesiastical reaction, are in the 
main still strong and prevalent. 

Misled by these advisers the Government and their acquiescent 
majority in the House of Commons have drifted into what many of 
them must feel to be a very uncomfortable blind alley; and their 
difficulty is not to recognise their position, but to get out of it. 

In such circumstances it is high time to consider, not merely 
where we are, but where we are going, and what sort of guidance we 
mean to follow. 

Mr. Balfour and his ecclesiastical mentors, taking their stand on 
Clause 7 of the Bill, declare positively that the denominational 
school shall in future be maintained by public rates and taxes, but 
controlled by the religious denomination to which the buildings 
belong, the denomination being secured by statute as the pre- 
dominant partner in the management of every such school. 
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That such a proposal should have been seriously and deliberately 
pressed upon a representative body with such a history as the English 
House of Commons, without any mandate from the constituencies, 
and accepted by the majority of the House, reminds thoughtful 
observers in a very startling manner how far under retrograde in- 
fluences we have drifted back from the once accepted principles of 
popular government into the close waters of Tory privilege. 

This challenge has, however, been met by two very emphatic and 
strong protests. 

In the great body of Protestant Nonconformists all the voices 
of the Free Churches, voices which are sometimes a little discordant, 
but on this occasion are united in unbroken volume and harmony, 
declare that this is an intolerable proposal, and that they will have 
none of it. 

They protest that, if Dissenters are at this late day in our political 
history to be compelled by new and reactionary legislation to pay 
rates and taxes for a school controlled by a Church from which they 
conscientiously dissent, that if the humble and weaker members of 
their communion are also compelled to send their children to be 
brought up and instructed in the atmosphere of this alien school, 
it is equivalent to the surrender of that religious freedom and 
equality for which they and their forefathers have fought and suffered 
through many generations. 

It is an injustice, as they assert, to which they cannot submit, 
and they have no choice but to begin afresh the battle of our un- 
happy religious divisions, 

Such is the Nonconformist plea, Many Churchmen, however, 
seem to think that the threat involved in it is only brutwm fulmen. 
For my own part, I wish I could share this sanguine anticipa- 
tion, but my knowledge of earnest, unpolitical, religious Noncon- 
formists compels me to warn my friends against this view of the 
situation. It is an opinion which might be compared with that 
of those Rhodesians who three years ago encouraged our politi- 
cians with such confident assertions that Boers would not fight nowa- 
days. 

There are, indeed, few things in our English life more striking than 
the ignorance of the Nonconformist mind, temper and conscience, so 
frequently displayed in Conservative Church circles, not only by 
average Laodicean conformists (if I may use the term), but also by 
sincerely religious High Churchmen and all those earnest and devout 
Churchwomen who take their views so largely and so confidingly from 
their priest or their ecclesiastical newspaper. As a rule these 
members of our Church never enter a Nonconformist chapel, they 
know nothing of Nonconformist worship, they are to a great extent 
ignorant of the history, the struggles, the sacrifices, the sufferings 
and the cherished traditions of Nonconformity ; and they naturally 
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fail in consequence to appreciate the depth and intensity of those 
feelings which have grown and spread amongst them, and have been 
kept alive, even in our own day, by political and social disabilities, 
and in some cases by the irritating aloofness or the still more 
irritating condescension of many Church people. 

The religion of the Nonconformist may be inartistic, as I see it 
contemptuously described by some foolish person, but it has the 
practical merit of being based on deep-seated conviction. 

Thus there is real danger lest in our ignorance of our neighbour's 
mind and feelings we drift into a fresh period of sectarian strife, 
which we all desire to avoid, and which it is still possible to avoid 
without loss to the Church. 

Tt is to save us from this strife and its consequences that I 
venture, with what may be thought wearisome persistence, to entreat 
my fellow Churchmen of all ranks and degrees to give dispassionate 
consideration to this Nonconformist protest, and in the spirit of 
conciliation to entertain any reasonable compromise which has in it 
the promise of harmonious settlement. 

And here it may not be inopportune to express the hope that the 
leaders of Nonconformity will not commit the grave mistake of resist- 
ing the objectionable points in this Bill by organising or encouraging 
a threatened revolt against payment of rate or tax, should the Bill 
become law. 

If, in that event, any individuals should feel that they. are bound 
in conscience to offer active or passive resistance to its administra- 
tion, they will doubtless obey their conscience, but the sacred right 
of rebellion is admittedly one to be reserved for cases of intolerable 
misgovernment or injustice ; and it is altogether alien to our English 
constitutional methods, while engaged in a constitutional discussion, 
to organise what has been aptly described as a course of concerted 
mutiny against civic liabilities. 

Every friend of popular government, desiring to see the influence 
of reason and conscience, and the claims of equal justice, gathering 
strength in public life, must deprecate recourse to a policy of this 
kind. It is, moreover, a weapon that is more likely to injure than 
to aid the hand that wields it. 

But, turning from the Nonconformists and their protest, we are 
met by another from the still wider and more comprehensive body 
of those who see in the seventh clause of this measure a cynical 
disregard of the fundamental constitutional principle that every 
institution which is maintained by public rates and taxes should be 
controlled and managed by duly appointed representatives of the 
contributing public; and it is to be noted that this body of objectors 
contains a vast number of the more intelligent and thoughtful 
members of the Established Church, as of all other religious 
denominations. 
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This opposition to the Bill is quite distinct from the Nonconformist 
movement, though for the moment acting in the same direction. 

There are many who hold that this disregard of the fundamental 
principles of constitutional liberty is one of the firstfruits of the 
new commercial imperialism which, by its inordinate encouragement 
of the acquisitive instincts, has dulled our sense of constitutional 
freedom and justice, especially among the wealthy and ruling 
classes. 

Others are found to argue that this is the kind of price a nation 
pays, and must expect to pay, for submitting its destinies to a coali- 
tion Government, made up of discordant elements, a Government — 
consisting of members who, while superficially united, are fundamen- 
tally at variance. 

The consequence, it is urged, of such an unnatural political union 
is that principles have to be thrust into the background, the cabinet 
has to be constructed on a system of what may best be described as 
watertight compartments, and the inevitable result on the public 
mind, instructed by a subservient newspaper press, is that it becomes 
less sensitive to the claims of moral principle which should be 
paramount in political affairs, just,as in all others. 

Whatever may be thought of such comments, the actual objections 
made to the policy of this Bill, as embodied in Clause 7, are felt 
by many impartial and thoughtful persons to be unanswerable on 
grounds of political equity. 

For example, the great majority of those who are actively engaged 
in the work of education, from the primary school upwards to our 
ancient Universities, seem to be on the side of the objectors, and a 
continually increasing number of Churchmen, who are desirous of 
strengthening and extending the moral and spiritual influence of the 
Church in the life of the nation, deeply regret that the bishops and 
clergy should seem to encourage the Government in holding on to a 
provision which so distinctly contravenes the essential principles of 
constitutional practice and of religious equality. 

It is felt that no more serious mistake can be made, looking to 
the higher interests of the Church and its spiritual power and 
influence, than to persist in supporting Clause 7 of the Bill in its 
present form. 

Offending, as it does, the ordinary Englishman’s sense of what is 
constitutionally fair, the more it is discussed and understood the 
greater becomes.the body of those who feel that it is impossible as a 
permanent settlement, and therefore must be either amended or 
rejected. So much for the general position. There is, moreover, a 
further reason why prudent Churchmen, weighing the! probabilities 
of political life, should be very shy of this provision in the Bill. 

No one supposes that the Colonial Secretary, who is so commonly 
spoken of as the strongest individual member of the present Cabinet, 
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approves of it in his heart. Presumably he acquiesces in it for 
reasons of State. In a coalition Government this virtue of ac- 
quiescence must of necessity be frequently exercised ; but for a man 
who in past years has been so prominent and outspoken in the dis- 
cussion of educational questions, Mr. Chamberlain has been singularly 
loth to speak on this occasion ; and the little he has said leaves the 
impression that, being otherwise engaged, and accepting the principle 
of watertight compartments in this Cabinet, he is content to ac- 
quiesce for the moment in the provisions of the Bill, not because 
they commend themselves to his own judgment, but because the 
people, as represented in the present House of Commons, seem to 
desire them ; and it must be freely admitted that a busy statesman 
may not unnaturally feel that there is a great deal to be said for 
this view of the matter. As he reads his Bible he even finds some 
high prophetic authority for such a view: ‘Ephraim is wedded to 
idols; let him alone.’ This may, of course, be a mistaken estimate 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude towards the Bill; but his utterances 
eertainly lend some colour to it. 

In his lame and perfunctory apology for the Bill even his fertile 
brain can find nothing to say in its favour except that it gives 
complete popular control over secular education in the schools. If 
he had said remote popular control, it would have been more exact 
and explicit ; and we all know the value of remote control. Such a 
defence is very much as if one were to say toan aggrieved evangelical 
parishioner, driven out of his parish church by unauthorised ritu- 
alistic practices, that the Archbishop of Canterbury has complete 
control over every ritualistic incumbent in his province, and there- 
fore the said parishioner need not display such foolish or unreasonable 
alarm. The real point at issue, as Mr. Chamberlain, of course, knows 
very well, is whether the Bill gives immediate and effective local 
control by publicly appointed representative managers in all schools 
maintained by public money. 

This, as everyone acknowledges, it does not even profess to do. 
On the contrary, Clause 7 secures to the denominational owners 
of school-buildings a statutable monopoly in the administration of 
their denominational school, which is henceforth to be maintained 
by public money. 

It is necessary to reiterate this point, because it becomes daily 
more obvious that, if the clause is pressed through Parliament in its 
present shape, we have before us a period of internecine sectarian 
warfare over the education of the poor man’s child, instead of a 
united effort, long delayed and sorely needed, to make that education 
as good and effective as it ought to be made. 

In the midst of such warfare, with all its waste of energy, obstacles 
to progress, and growing bitterness of feeling, nothing is politi- 
cally more probable than that Mr. Chamberlain should turn round 
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and say: ‘This state of things is unendurable; it is evident that 
our attempt to settle educational differences on the lines we were 
led to adopt is a failure ; our acquiescence in what we understood to 
be the desire of the main body of the people has not brought us the 
anticipated settlement. 

‘On the other hand, it has been made plain beyond further dis- 
pute that those principles of religious equality and popular control 
which personally I have always advocated are irrefragable, and our 
national interests require their application without further delay. 
The time has obviously arrived for establishing a truly national system 
of schools, managed throughout by the people for the people. We . 
cannot any longer afford to have our national progress hampered and 
hindered by denominational quarrels. The necessary changes may, 
it is true, cost a considerable sum of money, but the nation is rich 
enough to provide it without a second thought; we could, in fact, 
afford twice the amount without feeling it.’ Such a possibility as is 
here indicated is by no means an idle flight of the imagination. If 
this sectarian strife goes on, to drive it once for all out of the field 
of our national education might not unreasonably be hailed as one 
more of Mr. Chamberlain’s valuable public services, whilst it would 
serve as the occasion for a happy renewal of intimate and friendly 
relations with the friends of his youth from whom his somewhat 
unnatural union with his present allies must inevitably have estranged 
him ; and it is in accordance with the deepest instincts of our nature 
that as the shadows of age begin to fall across our path our affections 
revert to the friends and associations of our early days. 

In the face of these various considerations it would seem to be 
both prudent and charitable for Churchmen to reflect whether we shall 
take all the risks of war to the knife on this subject, or adopt such 
methods of conciliation as may enable Churchmen and Nonconformists 
to cultivate friendly feelings and work in harmonious co-operation. 

It is now apparent that if the Bill is forced through the present 
House of Commons without alteration or amendment, and the House 
of Lords is acquiescent, the prospect before us is that of very bitter 
sectarian strife in the first instance, and then the deluge. If on the 
other hand the Bill, or the part of it dealing with elementary 
education, is withdrawn, the best that is to be anticipated from the 
point of view of the Churchman is that, after another weary interval 
of continued and increasing financial strain, of irritating controversy 
and educational delays, he may possibly secure something approaching 
the compromise which Nonconformists seemed willing to accept 
two months ago. At this moment the Nonconformist protagonists, 
intoxicated by success at Leeds and Sevenoaks, seem to be in some 
danger of forgetting that the great majority of Englishmen have a 
rooted dislike of inordinate demands, and that if such demands are 
hotly pressed on this occasion, instead of securing a victory, they may 
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set up a reaction. The obstinate or fanatical Churchman on the 
other hand seems to need the warning not to disregard the lesson of 
the sibylline leaves, a lesson which has been so frequently illustrated 
afresh in the conflicts between ecclesiastical privilege and the claims 
of popular freedom. 

Therefore we plead with the more eager combatants on both sides 
to pause and consider whether some reasonable concordat is not still 
within the range of possibilities. What, then, are the forms of 
compromise or friendly settlement which seem to deserve our 
practical consideration ? 

The number of such proposals which have lately appeared from 
various quarters seems to show how prevalent is the desire for some 
such settlement. 

Let us look at two or three of those which emanate from 
representative men, or seem to represent a considerable body of 
opinion. 

Dr. Macnamara, M.P., apparently convinced that the Bill must 
be either amended or withdrawn, is of opinion that a fairly general 
agreement might be reached in the House of Commons on the line 
of the following suggestions, as regards the points with which we are 
chiefly concerned in this paper : 

(1) The management of schools to be placed entirely in the 
hands of the Local Educational Authority, this authority either to 
manage each school directly or to delegate the management to a 
committee. 

(2) In the case of existing denominational schools the Local 
Authority to pay to the trustees a substantial or even generous rent 
for the use of the buildings during the required hours; the trustees 
to maintain, improve, and extend the buildings, as may be 
necessary. 

Wherever trustees declined to enter into this agreement, the 
Local Authority would have to provide its own school. 

(3) Every school should be opened with prayer, a hymn, and 
the reading of Holy Scripture. Besides this, Scripture lessons 
should be given, consisting of the learning by heart of selected 
portions, and instruction in the historical portions of the Old and 
New Testament ; all this being, of course, subject to a conscience 
clause. 

Moreover, on the demand of parents children should be 
permitted to receive their daily religious instruction elsewhere, or, if 
the trustees sanctioned the arrangement, on the premises, before or 
after the usual school time, at the hands of their own denominational 
pastors. 

Another suggestion is that of Sir William Mather, M.P., who 
proposes : 

(1) That the Local Authority should be empowered to take over 
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the denominational school buildings on a rental or by purchase under 
an agreement sanctioned in each case by the Board of Education, 
and should be responsible under this agreement for all repairs 
alterations, or enlargements required. 

(2) That the Local Authority should appoint all managers and 
teachers. 

(3) That when requested by the denomination owning the 
buildings, the authority should provide accommodation for the 
denominational teaching of those children whose parents might 
desire it, on condition that this does not interfere with or become a 
charge on the management of the school. 

Wherever the denominational owners might decline to enter into 
this agreement, or having tried it might retire from it after due 
notice, it would be the duty of the Local Authority to provide its own 
school. 

A third proposal which claims attention is that put forward by 
two clergymen from very different quarters, the Rev. A. W. Jephson, 
of St. John’s, Walworth, and the Provost of Denstone College. 

It is to this effect : (1) that the Local Authority shall take over all 
board schools and rent on reasonable terms for secular purposes all 
denominational and privately owned schools which are suitable, thus 
managing all schools and appointing and dismissing all teachers 
employed in them; (2) that in all such schools each and any 
religious denomination may provide denominational instruction for 
the children whose parents make application for it, the denomina- 
tion paying all expenses and being free to provide the teachers either 
from the regular staff of the school or in any other way. 

One more significant expression of opinion is contained in the 
appeal addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury by about forty 
members of the Norfolk County Council, all Churchmen. 

These representatives of what may be described as growing 
Church opinion desire that a majority of managers should be elected 
representatives of the county and parish, proper statutable reserva- 
tion being made for the rights of the body which owns the building. 

But, failing this, they believe that this antagonism can be 
mitigated by removing two grievances which are not without 
foundation. 

In the first place, whilst reserving the office of head teacher in 
Church schools, where the Church school is the only school available, 
they think it fair that other posts should be open to all denomina- 
tions, whatever the trust-deeds may otherwise direct. 

In the second place, they would make it incumbent on the 
managers to provide that, in addition to Church teaching as at 
present provided, there should always be an alternative class 
conducted by one of the teachers on the staff, in accordance with 
the Cowper-Temple Clause. Such a reservation specially provided 
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of parents. 

They are not without hope that if the Church set the example of 
considering the rights of parents, to whom the Conscience Clause 
offers only an unacceptable alternative, similar concessions would be 
accepted by the main body of Nonconformists with regard to other 
schools for parents who are Churchmen. 

At any rate they appeal to his Grace to use his influence to 
induce the Church to set the example and the House of Lords to 
encourage it. . 

In these various suggestions, whatever may be thought of any 
one of them in particular, we see proposals coming from almost 
every quarter of the compass, whether political or ecclesiastical, 
representing a very large body of public opinion, and all alike 
inspired by the wish to arrive at a friendly settlement through 
mutual concession. 

To these may be added the concordat which has been formulated 
by the present writer and the Rev. Dr. Paton of Nottingham, one of 
the best known and most widely esteemed of all English Noncon- 
formist ministers. To this concordat I, for my part, still adhere as 
the simplest and most practical of all the conciliatory proposals 
hitherto made. 

I adhere to it as involving the minimum of necessary change or 
concession on either side, as containing the surest guarantees for a con- 
tinuance of efficient religious instruction in our schools, and as tending 
to maintain a religious atmosphere in the daily life of each school, 
whilst establishing an equitable system of local popular control. 

The provisions of this concordat are : 

(1) That the denomination which owns a school shall appoint 
one third of the managers, the Local Education Authority one third, 
and the parish the remaining third, either in parish meeting or 
through the parish council ; 

(2) That the managers appointed by the denomination shall 
have the right, if they choose to exercise it, whenever the office of 
head teacher is vacant, to require that candidates must be members 
of the denomination, all other posts being open to members of any 
religious denomination ; 

(3) That the clergy or ministers of the denomination shall have 
free access to the school at suitable times for the purpose of giving 
denominational instruction to the children of parents who desire 
such instruction. 

Subject to these provisions the necessary rules as to prayers, 
hymns, and general Biblical instruction would be made by the 
Local Educational Authority for all schools under its administration. 

There is ample ground for believing that the great majority of 
the various Nonconformist bodies would still accept this proposal as, 


by statute would, in their opinion, by itself safeguard the rights 
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all things considered, a reasonable settlement, and that it would 
have the happy effect of putting an end to sectarian strife over the 
education of the poor man’s child. 

Of this proposal Dr. Paton, with his intimate knowledge of the 
Nonconformist mind, felt able to write a month ago that, if leading 
Churchmen would urge it on the Government so as to ensure its 
adoption, the great majority of Nonconformists would, as he believed, 
still be willing to accept it for the sake of peace, although the 
chances of such acceptance were rapidly diminishing in the heat of 
controversy. 

This I take to be a true estimate of the situation, and therefore 
I plead with the Government as with their opponents for the spirit 
of conciliation and a readiness to entertain some such compromise as 
this. Seeing that the arguments of this paper are mainly addressed 
to the supporters of the Government, in whose hands the decision 
chiefly rests, and who will deservedly have to bear the blame of 
failure or disaster, it may not be inappropriate to conclude it with 
the wise recommendation of a famous statesman whom in his lifetime 
the Conservative Party used to follow as their leader, whilst they 
have since his death bestowed upon him a sort of political canonisa- 
tion. 

A well-known bishop, now deceased, having been appointed to 
his bishopric on Lord Beaconsfield’s recommendation, went to pay 
his respects to him ; and at the close of the interview Lord Beacons- 
field said, ‘Having had a somewhat lengthy experience of public 
affairs, I: hope I may, without impropriety, venture on one word of 
advice. During my long life I have found it an excellent plan 
always to be conciliatory.’ 

In dealing with a subject so complex and so difficult as the equit- 
able settlement of religious differences, whether as regards national 
education or any other matter in dispute, I know not where to look 
for a wiser rule of conduct and practice. 

Let us, then, adopt Lord Beaconsfield’s plan, which, I submit, 
is fairly exemplified in the concordat for which I have ventured to 
plead. 

J. HEREFORD. 
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Ill 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Ir 1s with some reluctance that I enter on a discussion of the Educa- 
tion Bill now before Parliament. My views about it lead me toa 
practical conclusion which is not the conclusion of many with whom 
I habitually act, and for whom I have the sincerest regard and respect. 
I am with them in their objects. Where I cannot agree with them 
is, as to the means by which these objects are likely to be attained. 
What I wish to see accomplished in this country is the reorganisa- 
tion of our educational system upon scientific principles. About 
what is to be aimed at there seems to me to be no room for serious 
doubt. Primary, secondary and tertiary education have got to be 
reformed, co-ordinated, and adjusted into one organic whole. The 
tertiary part—that of the universities and great colleges of a uni- 
versity type—ought to be at the top, and permeate the entire 
system with their influence. That influence should include among 
its objects the training and elevation of the general body of 
teachers, and the direction of the system of teaching to the double 
aim of pure culture on the one hand, and the application of scientific 
and other knowledge to practical life on the other. Specialisation 
with a view to one or other of these ends should begin with the life 
of the pupil in the secondary school ; the primary school should be 
reserved for the general foundation of his education. The system as 
a whole must be largely worked, not only through the State, as is 
much the case in France and Germany, but through the method of 
local government, for which this country has so far been distinguished 
above all others. And it must be administered with as much 
elasticity as is compatible with efficiency. 

Such being the aim, as I conceive it, what is the practical 
situation? A Bill has been introduced which, if some of us had 
been free to draw it, we should in places have drawn differently. 
From the point of view of the Nonconformist part of the public, a 
large and important part, it is in certain respects quite inadequate. 
I have, and have every personal reason to have, the deepest respect 
for Nonconformity, and were the doing full justice to Nonconformity 
the only test to be applied to the propositions of the Bill I should be 
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against it. But can this be looked on as the only or even the main 
test? The education question is urgent. We cannot afford to wait. 
Foreign competitors are threatening our industries, and with them 
the source of that national income on which our Fleet, our Empire, 
our life as a nation depend. For nearly every aspect of the social 
and industrial question it is plain that what we need is to learn as a 
people to think and to organise, and that the chance of so learning 
depends, in a large measure, upon our setting to work to reform our 
education system. Salus populi suprema est lex in this case. 
Now but for the favour which it shows to the Church schools, even 
where they are to be entirely maintained for the future out of rates 
and taxes, the Bill makes a good start. It seeks to take a step in 
the right direction. Just now more than half the children of 
England are educated in Voluntary schools, many of which are 
miserably inadequate. Even where there are school boards, these are 
by no means always or everywhere satisfactory. The Bill seeks to 
incorporate the business of educating with the general business of 
local government. This is surely right: right as a step towards 
increasing the general interest of the citizen in education ; right as a 
step towards devolution from Parliament of business for which 
Parliament is ill adapted. The-fault of the Bill is that it pays a 
large price for its advantages to those who own the Voluntary schools. 
It puts education everywhere under a local control, which will be 
great or small according as zeal is great or small. It abolishes the 
plural vote and goes a good way towards standardising teaching. 
But the representatives of the Voluntary schools, which are to 
be for the future organised on these principles, it places in a 
majority on the local management. This is a blemish, but a 
blemish on which I personally lay less stress than I otherwise should 
for two reasons. In the first place, I am satisfied that even if this 
influence of the Church in rate-maintained schools is at first large, it 
will not continue so. The ratepayer has a habit in this country of 
silently seeing to matters of this kind, and if he has the will, the 
Bill gives him the way. In the second place, I see no other escape 
from the present situation, a situation which from a national point 
of view is very serious. If the Liberal party came into power to- 
morrow, and tried to establish a General School Board system, it 
would find itself in an even worse position than that in which Mr. 
Gladstone was in 1870, when, with a huge majority, he failed to 
accomplish this very thing. It would have to face a combination of 
the Established Church, the Catholics (with the control of the votes 
of a large number of its own regular supporters in the House of 
Commons), and, worst of all, the indifferent and therefore hostile rate- 
payer with Church influence to organise him. The Opposition spectator 
in the House of Commons who has looked on during this Session, 
without bias towards virtue or twist towards vice, has realised the 
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difficulties experienced even by a Conservative Government, favoured 
by the Church, in overcoming this obstacle. Ministers have only just 
been able to manage it. Were they to fail, in my individual opinion— 
the opinion of one who has been publicly reproached for viewing the 
turmoil from ‘ above the snow line,’ a place from which a clear and wide 
prospect is sometimes to be had—there will be no substantial chance 
for another attempt to deal successfully with elementary education for 
ten years to come. Now the nation cannot wait ten years. The 
religious question will adjust itself, but the economic question will not, 
and that is why I have appealed before now to my Nonconformist friends 
to remember that there are more aspects than one of this question. 
They seem to me to have a great deal to gain and very little to lose 
by letting the Bill pass. If it passes they will, for the first time 
since 1870, really be in a position to put forward a practical policy 
of reform in the direction of religious equality in education. Of 
principle there is but little in the whole matter. It might be other- 
wise were not two-thirds of the cost of the Church of England 
schools, as well as their own denominational schools, already 
defrayed out of the taxes, and, so far as appears, with their assent. 
No man can successfully court the reputation of martyrdom on the 
distinction between a rate and a tax. It is plain, too, that the 
general structure of this Bill is the work not of Churchmen, but of 
educational experts. What Ministers have done is to act as brokers 
between the Educationists and the Church, and to offer the 
Church a price for its assent. This offer has somewhat disfigured 
the Bill. But its foundations and general structure remain. 

If I have so far tried to say as little as possible in Parliament, it 
has been because I wished to avoid anything that might jar on the 
feelings of those for whom I have much liking. But my medita- 
tions on the situation of last Session and of the recess have made 
me certain of what I thought from the very first. In the interests 
of the public, in the interests of the Nonconformists themselves, this 
Bill had better pass. Let it be improved, if this be possible, if the 
Government can better the terms of their bargain. But above all 
things let it be passed. It will for the first time make a gap in the 
thicket which shuts us in as a nation in educational affairs, and 
open a practicable way for the wider and larger schemes which are 
essential if Great Britain is to keep her place in the general advance 
of the twentieth century. 


R. B. Haupane. 


Tue Education Bill, as every one proclaims, has many defects. But 
it has also one supreme excellence. For the first time in our 
history education is dealt with as a whole. It took many years 
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of effort to induce Parliament to allow local authorities to spend 
money on elementary education. Secondary education Parliament 
had to be tricked into allowing as a public function. Higher 
education it still fondly imagines to be beyond its sphere; nay, 
there survive in Whitehall, even to this day, amiable and highly 
placed old gentlemen who regard the expenditure of public money 
on universities almost as a breach of the Constitution! Moreover, 
such scanty provision as does exist for anything beyond common 
schooling is everywhere cramped and limited, not only by the 
complicated boundaries of the several parts, but also by their 
division among separate authorities. The result is that no part of 
England can be said to possess an educational system. The Bill of: 
1902 begins a new era. For the first time we have education made 
a public function, simply as education, without definition or limit, 
and without restriction of age, or sex, or class, or subject, or grade. 

Consider what this means. If the Bill passes in its present form, 
the Town Council of Liverpool, as the responsible local governing 
body for that great centre, will find itself charged with the entire 
educational machinery of its half a million of inhabitants. Part of 
its work will be obligatory. It will, whether it likes it or not, be 
required to appoint its Education Committee; to provide enough 
elementary schools for all its children ; and to comply, as a minimum, 
with the Education Code. Beyond this minimum it can devote 
each year whatever sum it chooses for education, and allocate it in 
detail to such kinds and grades of education, to such subjects and 
methods, to such institutions and scholarships, as the Council as a 
whole thinks fit. It can therefore direct its Education Committee 
to supplement the mere ‘standards’ by just what ‘higher-grade’ 
schools and evening classes it chooses. It can revolutionise the 
whole training of teachers. It can develop its technical schools 
and trade classes according to its local needs, It can organise a 
complete system of secondary schools, of different types, for boys and 
girls. It can connect these with the primary schools by unlimited 
maintenance scholarships. It can send its most promising pupils 
to Oxford or London, Berlin or Montreal. It may, on the other 
hand, build up its own university, with its engineering school and 
medical faculty, its biological laboratories and post-graduate depart- 
ments, until students are attracted from Berlin or Harvard by the 
superior educational advantages of the banks of the Mersey! All 
this, and much more, is within the scope of the new educational 
authorities to be established under this Bill, Anything and every- 
thing that is educational they are empowered to provide. 

It is objected by some that these large and practically unlimited 
powers are only optional—that there is no compulsion on the local 
authorities to go beyond the bare minimum of elementary education. 
But this is a positive merit, not a drawback. Any compulsory 
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measure would necessarily be limited by what the public opinion of 
the most backward district would stand. We do not want the 
ambitions and energies of Liverpool to be cramped by the nervous 
apprehension of the Devonshire farmer about a rise in the rates. 
Let each be free to go ahead at its own pace, and the laggards will 
be brought along by the force of example. Fifty years ago, when 
Manchester and Salford wanted to spend the rates on free libraries, 
it would have been impossible to pass a measure compelling every 
parish to do the like. Yet the merely optional Public Libraries Act 
has enabled hundreds of towns to get themselves books. 

But the option will not be left unbiassed. Parliament does not 
confine itself merely to giving powers. It aids substantially in 
money at every grade, largely in proportion to the local effort. The 
elementary school grants cover three-fourths of the whole cost of 
primary education. If a locality chooses to establish a ‘ scholarship 
ladder’ to take its able children on to higher schools, the Board of 
Education now pays half its cost. Every scholar attracted into 
higher-grade schools, evening continuation schools, or Science and 
Art classes earns substantial grants. The ‘whisky money’ is 
avowedly destined for technical education of any grade, including 
the highest post-graduate departments in science and technology. 
What is less known is that the Board of Education now makes large 
grants in aid of secondary schools, as such, irrespective of the social 
grade of their pupils or the fees charged—grants amounting some- 
times to as much as 6l. or 7/. per head per annum—provided that 
a reasonable amount of science is included in the curriculum. 
Even a university college will be subsidised, though as yet only 
skimpily, wherever a local authority is energetic enough to establish 
one. The Bill of 1902, in short, marks an epoch in the history of 
public education in England no less important than that of 1870. 
If it was, thirty-two years ago, an immense stride onward to get 
a limited provision of elementary education admitted within the 
range of public activities, it is, to say the least, no less of a stride to 
get all secondary and tertiary education—still more, education as an 
organic unity, without restriction or limit—explicitly adopted as a 
public function. Never before has there been so bold, complete, and 
unfettered a placing of the educational destinies of the nation in 
the hands of its locally elected representatives. 

Once this is realised, how comparatively small appears the 
objection that one local authority rather than the other ought to 
have been chosen to deal with the new function! I am tempted to 
think of the genuine mother’s objection to the Judgment of Solomon : 
it is better that the child should be whole than that either claimant 
should get half of it. Those who regret the disappearance of School 
Boards do not perhaps realise how impossible it would have been to 
make them the future educational authorities. They are, to begin 
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with, not co-extensive with the need ; over one-third of England they 
do not exist, whereas county and county borough councils exactly 
cover the whole country. Moreover, nine-tenths of such School 
Boards as do exist act for populations so scanty that they are in- 
capable of maintaining even a secondary school, let alone all the 
other necessary elements of a complete educational system. School 
Boards, in fact, stand for just the idea that has done so much harm 
to English education—the notion that there is a particular kind of 
‘schooling,’ distinct from all the rest of education, to be compul- 
sorily forced upon children within a limited range of years, and, in 
practice, destined only for one social class. 

Nor were such boards the deliberate creation of any responsible 
statesman. Forster, as is well known, meant to make his educational 
authority a town council committee. But in 1870 no efficient local 
government existed either in London or the rural districts, and the 
present ad hoc, cumulatively elected, and narrowly restricted School 
Board was established merely as the easiest way out of the 
Parliamentary difficulties of the moment. Now there are people 
who have come honestly to believe that the organisation of a public 
educational system is something which ought, naturally and 
inherently, to be dealt with by a body elected solely for that purpose. 
‘Yet this is not the case in France or Germany, Switzerland or 
Holland, Sweden or Denmark—countries where they know something 
of education. It was not the view taken by the Fathers of English 
Radicalism. Bentham never dreamt of there being more than one 
local elected council for each area. John Stuart Mill was emphatic 
in his declaration, as a principle of fundamental importance, that ‘in 
each local circumscription there should be but one elected body for 
all local business, not different bodies for different parts of it.’? 
The existence of distinct ad hoc authorities for almost every con- 
ceivable local service—for poor relief, for drainage, for paving and 
lighting, for managing a market or making a new street—was 
characteristic of the local government of the eighteenth century. 
For the last fifty years local government reformers have been striving 
to get rid of them. Not until we can concentrate all the public 
business of each locality in the hands of a single responsible 
authority,‘ shall we secure either the maximum of public interest 
and control or the participation of the best people in municipal 
affairs. It is no small advantage of the present Bill, apart from the 
epoch-making boldness of its advance in public education, that it 
will raise the status and improve the composition of town and 
county councils, and simplify local government. 


SIpNEY WEBB. 


1 Considerations on Representative Government (1861), ch. xv. 
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Ir may seem impertinent in a Scotsman to express an opinion on 
the English Education Bill. But there are several considerations 
which induce me to do so. We have had our own experiences in 
Scotland which have their value in discussing a cognate English 
question ; and, though my interests were north of the Tweed, I have 
been not unwatchful of the educational movement in England since 
1869. Moreover, I imagine that the favourable estimate I have 
formed of the Bill as an educational measure may be more accept- 
able to some of its opponents when I say that I concur entirely with 
the Liberal and Nonconformist views of educational organisation, 
although differing from them in their present antagonistic, and 
apparently irreconcilable, attitude to the Government measure. 

We have universal School Boards in Scotland elected by the rate- 
payers; and this system, provided there be a .certain amount (the 
less the better) of central control, is, it appears to me, by far the 
most effective and wholesome way of promoting the instruction of 
the people, as well as richer in its results on the national character. 
I say richer in its results, because such a system educates the parents 
and occupies their minds with questions of vital importance to their 
own intellectual life, as well as to the permanent welfare of their 
children, while strengthening the family bond. But I must take it for 
granted that, were the Opposition in power, they could not carry a 
measure which imposed universal School Boardsin England. The first 
effect of such an Act would be the forcible (direct or indirect) closing 
of the existing denominational schools on which so much labour and 
thought have been expended, and which may be said to be native to 
the soil. The withdrawal of Parliamentary grants from all but the 
Board schools would be inevitable—an act of tyranny and oppression 
certain to call forth a sense of injustice, which would obstruct the 
progress of what would be a ‘ National’ system on paper only. 

When Mr. Forster was preparing his Bill in 1869 there were 
many Liberals who hoped, and some who expected, that he would 
put an end to denominational schools. This was found to be quite 
impracticable then as it is now, and Mr. Forster’s Act is essentially an 
Act to secure elementary instruction for all by whomsoever provided, 
it being laid down that where it was defective a School Board should 
be erected and a rate imposed. It was no compromise, as some seem 
to think, but, on the contrary, the only practicable course. The 
compromise was as to the religious instruction to be given in the 
Board Schools. Religion, on the basis of the Scriptures, but ex- 
cluding catechetical instruction in the specific dogmas of conflicting 
parties, was allowed. 

This form of religious instruction is satisfactory to the Non- 
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conformists, and is consequently to be held as the establishment and 
endowment of their religion in the school. Meanwhile distinctive 
religious teaching continued, and continues, in all save Board schools. 
The supporters of these schools are in earnest: by their work and 
sacrifices they have shown that their consciences are aggrieved by 
the indifferentism and laxity which may be (I do not say that it is) 
the result of the Board system. But while prepared to sacrifice 
much, they find themselves unable to maintain their schools in 
efficiency without further aid from the public funds. 

Thus the question comes to be an educational one and removed 
from the conflict of religious parties; and so I look at it. The 
desiderated efficiency, if it can be anyhow attained, seems to me, as - 
things at present stand, an object so supremely important as to 
dwarf every other. I continue to hold my theory, but my educa- 
tional zeal would mean little if I were not prepared to secure the 
educational aim in the only way at present practicable. But were 
it the case that the Bill now before Parliament was so reactionary as 
to render impossible the advent of a truly national system, I might 
perhaps consent to sacrifice the present generation and the next as 
in the long day the best course for England. But is it so? 

People insist on associating representative School Boards with 
burghs and parishes. They do not stretch their imaginations 
sufficiently to conceive a County School Board. The local authority 
contemplated by the Bill is such a board. We have all been anxious 
to see denominational schools under more effective public control. 
By one stroke of the pen every denominational school is converted 
by the Bill into a Board school, and all the teaching, except the 
religious, is put under the control of the Board. Is not this a 
‘Liberal’ measure? This is my first point. 

And not only so, but the denominational authorities concur on 
condition that they get the money aid which they need. And on 
what is that additional money to be spent? Not on denominational 
purposes, but on the securing of greater efficiency in the schools. Is 
not this a good bargain for the country? This is my second point. 

A County Board must of course have local managers, and had the 
Bill proposed to recognise the existing managers I should still have 
thought it a step, and a long step, in advance. It is an axiom in our 
country that public money should be spent by a public representative 
authority. But surely we have that authority in the County Board. 

Evils, however, have arisen out of a too close system of school 
management, and we are assured that injustice has often been done 
to Nonconformists by narrow-minded clerics, and we are also told that 
the Government are strengthening the position of the Anglican 
Church as a Church, and that, accordingly, nothing will be satisfactory 
save the erection of a new body of managers on the basis of popular 
election. The Denominationalists, on the other hand, are in deadly 
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earnest on the subject of religious instruction, which will, of course, 
be determined by the managers. ‘We shall give our buildings to 
the public service,’ they say; ‘we shall maintain them and their 
equipment by voluntary subscriptions, we shall instruct all who come 
to us; but on this one point we are firm—-specific religious instruc- 
tion for all who will accept it.’ It appears to me that this isa 
reasonable demand. To refuse it would be a grave injustice, and a 
self-respecting Government would do well to allow itself to be driven 
from power rather than commit it. I am not an Anglican, and I 
have reason to believe in many of the injudicious acts ascribed to 
Romanising priests in connection with the schools. But do not 
Nonconformists see that they have gained their point, and that by 
this Bill an end is put to certain alleged practices which all fair- 
minded men resent? The close system of management is abolished, 
and air and light are let into the working of the schools. This is 
my third point. 

In all respects, then, I hold that the Bill is essentially a distinct 
advance on Liberal lines, and Nonconformists would see this were it 
not for the animosity which the Anglican clergy have somehow 
evoked. At the same time, I would submit that the proportion of 
one-third of the local managing body granted to outsiders is too 
small ; and if the sole reason for demanding a two-thirds majority to 
existing managers be the securing of the denominational religious 
instruction, the Conservatives are logically driven to accept what will 
secure this, and not to insist on more. Their object would be 
secured if the public, in one form or another, should be represented 
to the extent of one-half, it being provided that the chairman would 
be one of the foundation managers and have a casting as well as a 
deliberative vote. Moreover, are we to assume that the Church of 
England has so lost its hold on the people that they anticipate that 
all the elected managers will be anti-Anglican ? 

When I consider the great step which the Government now 
propose to take, not only for the improvement and liberalising of 
primary instruction, but also for the organisation of secondary 
instruction and the training of teachers, the defeat of the Bill would, 
it appears to me, writing from the outside, be a blow to educational 
progress in England from which it would not soon recover. The 
space allowed to me prevents my dealing with many characteristics 
of the Bill which should commend it to all whose interest in educa- 
tion is not obscured by political or ecclesiastical feeling. 


S. S. Laurie. 
Edinburgh. 
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Mr. Barour said in an early speech that educationalists would be 
found in favour of his Bill; and in so saying perhaps he rather 
discounted any future support they might be able to give. It 
mattered little, however, as the subject forthwith entered the arena 
of party politics, and educationalists as such had no further effective 
voice. 

But if they are really in favour of the Bill, it would seem to be 
a circumstance worthy of consideration ; unless indeed it be thought 
that they are actuated in some occult way by selfish motives. I 
suppose I may be officially catalogued as an educationalist ; certainly 
I am not a politician ; and it has been suggested to me that it might 
be worth stating why I for one am in favour of the main lines of 
the Bill. 

(1) That secondary education would be improved by proper 
organisation and efficient control, and that it stands in urgent need 
of improvement, is hardly a subject of dispute. I will not waste 
space here in urging it; for although there may be differences of 
opinion on the subject, it has not yet excited controversy. Differences 
of opinion can legitimately work themselves out in the future, by 
different localities adopting for a time somewhat different modes of 
dealing with the problem, until the best mode has been discovered. 

(2) The unification of education will improve the status and 
open a career to the primary teacher hitherto closed to him or her. 
It should be needless to state that the bringing-up of the youth of a 
nation has always been regarded by thinkers and philosophers as 
a supremely responsible task, and one which has immense potentiality 
for good. When properly recognised and opened up, even its lower 
branches may become an avenue of service for people of high culture, 
provided they are properly trained for the work. 

(3) Controversy rages chiefly in the hitherto partitioned-off branch 
of primary education, and especially concerning the amount and 
kind of religious doctrine that is to be instilled into children. I 
wish it could be admitted that dogmatic theology is too difficult for 
children, or else that the sects would agree to ask the future educa- 
tion authorities for access to all schools at certain off-times, in order 
to give doctrinal instruction to such children as are sent by their 
parents for the purpose. I see nothing in the Bill against this 
arrangement, but it could hardly be made compulsory or be formulated 
by Parliament in a clause. 

Surely what we all want to see on the compulsory side is that 
children shall be taught the great fundamental truths common to 
humanity—the fundamental teachings of kindness, of mutual help, 
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of religious reverence, and of active service; that they shall be 
initiated into the ordinary facts of life and experience as ascertained 
and handed down by the generations which have preceded them, and 
shall be led to think reverently, and wisely, and humanely, and 
undogmatically, on all topics which life may hereafter present to 
them. Far be it from me to suggest that opponents and supporters 
of the Bill are not equally desirous of these things; but are 
they smitten and saturated with that desire? If they are, surely 
some mode of agreement concerning doctrinal instruction can be 
found. 

At present, in a large number of schools in this country, the 
provision made for attaining these objects is insufficient; the 
Voluntary schools are poverty-stricken, and it is unfair on the 
constantly succeeding generations of children that they should 
remain so. Here and there a teacher, poorly paid, unrecognised, 
and ill-instructed, has all the time been doing the nation’s work in 
the loftiest and most loving spirit. Inadequate funds and defective 
organisation cannot wholly prevent instances like this. But the 
education of its children is altogether too mighty a matter for the 
nation to leave to the chance of a genius or a saint, or to the 
voluntary efforts of a few religious bodies. These have done what 
they could ; it is time now to supplement their work. 

I hope it is now certain that the people of this rich country, the 
head of the largest Empire in the world, are no longer going to 
acquiesce in a vast number of children being insufficiently educated 
by reason of the absence of the appliances and teaching power 
necessary to supply that education. 

One thing is of high importance in the interests of efficiency, viz. 
that sectarian influences shall not operate in the selection of teachers. 
If the teacher entrusted with the specifically religious instruction 
be of the right persuasion, the assistant teachers can be selected 
on grounds of efficiency alone. 

(4) The supply of funds to denominational schools constitutes the 
chief difficulty. Every school must have people who will attend to it— 
who will, so to say, ‘ manage’ it, and see that the behests of the control- 
ling authority are carried out both in the spirit and in the letter. These 
people must live in the locality, and must contain members of that 
denomination which hitherto has interested itself in school matters, 
and has provided and still maintains the building. To this recogni- 
tion they have a valid claim, and their services should be welcome. 
But they must not consider themselves masters ; they are definitely 
subject to the education authority. Ratepayers are not going to 
pay for schools over which they have no control ; that may be taken 
as axiomatic. The term ‘manager’ is to some extent misleading 
if it at all suggests supreme power; ‘visitors’ or ‘ invigilators’ 
might do better. But, after all, a board of managers must have 
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considerable power if it attends to its work; and its constitution 
should fairly represent the common sense of the community fed by 
the school. It is a question whether siz is not too small a number 
as an upper limit; small for effective business all the year round; 
small also for adequate representation of, or nomination by, the 
controlling authority, for lady-members, and for representatives of 
the school-owning denomination. Denominations may wish for too 
much supremacy, but they will be wise to be conciliatory. Ina 
district where domination means constant conflict, they will find 
themselves in the end overthrown; it is better not to expose 
themselves to temptation. There is scope here for wisdom. 

At present denominations have practically sole control; and in 
more than a few instances that control has been detrimental to the 
teachers and to the true interests of education. These unfortunate 
instances have excited suspicion and mistrust; but it is just this 
control which is now to be taken away: not completely, but in many 
important particulars diminished. 

Parishes will still contain unwise people, and these unwise 
people may attempt to domineer and make themselves lords over 
God’s heritage. At present they are not prevented. When the Bill 
passes they will find their influence considerably curbed. Where 
they work well and wisely, with a single eye, their labour can be 
thankfully acknowledged and accepted: it is public service of a 
most valuable kind. Where they work unfairly and in a spirit of 
priestcraft, the representatives of the local authority can report to 
the governing and controlling body, and that in the last resort can 
report to the holder of the purse, and a powerful check can at once 
be applied. 

(5) Is the Bill, then, perfect? Could no better bedevised? Are 
not the education areas too small? Will not the members of the 
local authority in some cases be unwise too, have petty ends to serve, 
and be unrepresentative of the best enlightenment of the district ? 
Truly in some cases it may be so. But we must respect continuity ; 
we must work with the tools which history has given us; we must 
work with them, and meanwhile improve them. If the acquisition of 
new powers and duties does anything to attract the best men to serve 
on municipal councils (as in some places they already serve, though 
in too many places they do not), that of itself will be a beneficent 
consequence. If hereafter it be found possible to enlarge and dignify 
local self-government, removing to its purview much that has now 
perforce to be done at Westminster; if the ancient Provinces of 
England can be revived, each with a Senate, to which can be 
relegated an authority in subjects higher and wider than those 
appertaining to the still-continued county and other councils, of 
which subjects Education may in the future well,be considered one ; 
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that is a consummation devoutly to be wished. But we must 
proceed, as our manner is, by gradual stages, and not wait till we 
can attain perfection before embarking on a course of reform. 


OLIVER LODGE. 
Birmingham. 


TE social reformer, the labour leader, and the teacher of religion 
generally end in becoming advocates of better national education. 

The present chaos of agencies means ignorance, and ignorance 
means indifference to improvement and misunderstanding of 
preaching. School Board schools and County Council classes, 
elementary schools and secondary schools, have little relation to one 
another, either as to locality or curriculum. The child in the 
elementary school has rarely an outlook to a secondary school, and 
the influence from higher schools which are under another authority 
does not easily reach his school. His lessons are often too limited 
to be interesting ; he is apt to tire of the system in vogue; no other 
school is at hand offering another system, and so he is glad to get a 
change by going to work. The teachers—classed as elementary and 
secondary, and employed by different authorities—are led to compete 
rather than to co-operate. Elementary teachers, with a view to 
keeping children under their care, are often jealous of losing their 
best pupils by scholarships, and incline to favour the extension of their 
system to include higher subjects. Secondary teachers, on the other 
hand, incline to tempt children to their schools at too early an age. 

This absence of any order involves waste of money and waste of 
effort ; but beyond this there is a very large number of children in 
voluntary schools which are admittedly unable—for want of money— 
to employ the best teachers. National education is thus disordered 
and incomplete; many children who are ready to be taught are 
insufficiently taught, and many are ill-taught. 

The Government offer their Bill as a remedy. Criticism of the 
Bill is easy, but no other solution has been suggested which 
recognises (1) that either County Councils or School Boards must 
surrender their control if there is to be order under one authority, 
(2) that the denominations are in possession of a large part of the 
field, (3) that all recognised schools should be able to give an equally 
good secular education. 

The talk about universal School Boards is not practical politics. 

If the offers of the Bill be considered apart from the controversies 
about details, it will, I think, be seen that the rejection of the Bill 
would be a national disaster. Those offers are: 

(1) Order instead of chaos. The chief Authority in each locality 
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is to be put in control of all education. School will thus be related to 
school. A child in an elementary school will be told of the technical 
or secondary school in his neighbourhood and encouraged to pass on 
to it, and, when he passes into it, will feel the stimulus of its different 
arrangements. The influences of higher teaching will flow freely 
through the whole organisation, inspiring teachers and children. 
Elementary teachers will not feel themselves a class apart, with special 
interests; the one Authority will be able to bring about both order and 
co-operation, and this Authority, being the chief spending Authority 
of the locality, will not be so likely to grudge the rates as where educa- 
tion is controlled by an independent and rival body like a School 
Board. 

(2) Equality of teaching in all elementary schools. The Bill 
provides voluntary schools with the same means of paying teachers 
as that enjoyed by Board schools. This at once raises the standard 
of education over the country, and will give to reformers the more 
educated electorate for which they wait. The clergy, no longer 
bound to consider cheapness, will cease under the guise of pupil 
teachers of fourteen years of age to encourage the use of child 
labour in teaching, and will instead help to form public opinion in 
favour of good education. : 

(3) Stronger local government. Local government is the hope 
of national life. It makes people realise what is meant by self- 
government, it widens their hearts and their minds, it leads them to 
think and to feel. Local government suffers (1) from want of dignity, 
which will not be supplied by titles and gold chains; (2) from too 
frequent elections; and (3) from the pressure of the central govern- 
ment. The Bill gives dignity to the local Authority by making it 
supreme over education. The one Authority will thus draw to itself 
the most representative persons in the locality, of whom there are not 
always sufficient to act on several bodies, and so will gain the dignity 
which comes by character. The Bill does away with the School 
Board elections, and, lastly, it puts a limit on the interference of 
Government officials. The multiplication of local authorities means 
weakness ; the electorate gets tired of elections, there is a dearth of 
candidates, the local bodies themselves waste strength in jealousies 
and sometimes spend ratepayers’ money in litigation as to which 
body has the right to be the ratepayers’ servant. This weakness on the 
part of local authorities justifies the interference of the official from the 
central department, and the ordinary local body has not strength to 
resist. Official government thus takes the place of self-government, 
and reformers seek change by going up the back stairs of a Govern- 
ment office rather than by going to the front doors of the electorate 
and showing the electors the reasons of reform. The Bill, by increas- 
ing the dignity and responsibility of the one local Authority, does a 
service to the community by creating a local parliament, in which 
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the old principles of liberty and self-government may grow. It isa 
very different thing for an official to override a School Board and to 
override a Council on which the ablest persons have been elected, 
and in which the interests of the whole community are concerned, 
and not only those of educationists. 

(4) Popular instead of sectional control of education. A School 
Board which is elected ad hoc is always liable to represent sections of 
the community—the Church section, the Nonconformist section, the 
teachers’ section. A Board in which any of these sections is dominant 
is not so representative of the popular mind as a County Council 
which is elected for general objects, and its debates tend to become 
personal or trivial. The Bill will to a large extent disestablish the 
powers of these sections, and the policy adopted by the Council will be 
that of the people unbiassed by their exaggerations or their prejudices. 

(5) The denominations as servants of the people. The denomi- 
nations are a fact in the nation, as nations are a fact in the Empire, 
Their life is necessary to the religious national life. They have in 
their hands a large part of the education, and by their energy the 
children are often incorporated in a society which enlarges and 
purifies their hearts. The Bill makes use of these denominations, it 
preserves their schools and their energy, but it keeps them in subjec- 
tion to the popular will. The local Authority is thus left to be supreme, 
powerful to force the employment or withdrawal of a teacher, 
the modification or extension of the curriculum, the improvement of 
the building or appliances, powerful as the holder of the purse must 
always be powerful. The representative principle is recognised on 
the management, not indeed as it ought to be, but, being recognised, 
subsequent change becomes easy. 

(6) The possibility of using experts on the local Authority or as 
managers. Thereare often people experienced in education—women, 
professors, and others—whose services cannot be secured by election ; 
such persons can by the Bill be nominated on to the education com- 
mittee appointed by the Authority. There is also great difficulty in 
keeping up local interest in education, as people get wearied of its tech- 
nicalities. The Bill, by throwing on the local Authority the necessity 
of appointing managers to each school,secures that people in the neigh- 
bourhood of that school shall become familiar with its management. 
It has been a fault of School Boards that their management has been 
so official that the people have not been interested. Official manage- 
ment often prevents experiment. 

The country might, by accepting these offers of the Bill, secure 
a foundation on which to build a system of national education. It 
will be comparatively easy in the future to take out what seems 
rotten in the superstructure now raised by the Bill ; but if the Bill 
be rejected, the present chaos must continue, and many children 
miss for another period the opportunity of education. 
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Free Churchmen, Liberals, and workmen will, if they accept the 
Bill, secure the immediate improvement of education, which must 
mean that public opinion will in the future be a better judge of 
the measures which they respectively advocate for the country’s good. 

Churchmen, on the other hand, might, I would submit, secure the 
denominational character of their schools by some means less aggra- 
vating than that of demanding a two-thirds majority on the manage- 
ment. Such means have been suggested, but to assert the right to 
spend public money without public control is an offence which either 
corrupts or irritates the public. 


SaMuEL A. BaRNETT. 


EMERSON tells us in one of his works that human effort should 
always be judged as we deal with a work of art—viz., that we should 
look at it from the most favourable light. It is when we do this 
that we are able to give to the Education Bill of this year support, 
not. perhaps of a whole-hearted character, but still generous and 
hopeful. If, however, any Progressive refuses to accept improvement 
in our educational system because it does not effect the whole of 
what he desires, he will of course oppose this Bill (and every other 
Bill), and he places himself in the ranks with those who have 
hindered reform in other directions because they would not admit 
that half a loaf was better than no bread. I can understand the 
position of the man who would have the State take over absolutely 
the education of the country, but there are few indeed of such 
persons. We read of resolutions passed at meetings asking the 
Government to introduce at once ‘a national system of secular 
education to be maintained out of the public funds, and to be 
wholly controlled by the elected representatives of the people.’ 
That seems a charming goal at which to aim, and no doubt the 
motion is carried by acclamation. But when it is put before the 
ratepayer in another way, he begins to think that compromise must 
rule. He is told that to get rid of the Voluntary schools will cost 
nearly 30,000,000/., and that he will have to find the money. He 
is reminded that this ‘national system of secular education’ means 
the exclusion of the Bible from all schools, and an ethical teaching 
of human construction and of varying character. He will be inclined 
to prefer the ills from which he suffers to the far greater possibilities 
of evil which he sees may come upon him. We cannot apply the 
‘clean slate’ policy to our educational system. If, recognising this 
fact, the Government has introduced a Bill which moves in any 
considerable degree towards positions approved by progressive 
educationists, we should hesitate before we oppose it. Now, there 
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are certain principles in the measure for which I feel we should be 
grateful. The first is the bringing of all secular teaching under 
one authority. The desire of the Nonconformist as well as of the 
Churchman must be that in Voluntary schools, as well as in Board 
schools, the secular education should be the best possible. He must 
welcome a system which says in effect that no child shall be badly 
equipped in regard to its training for its life as a citizen, whatever 
may be the religious creed of its parents. If there is one authority 
controlling all schools in so far as the secular teaching is concerned, 
there is a likelihood of such a consummation being attained. The 
control must be real, and it must be founded on the principle that 
he who pays the piper shall call the tune. I hope to see amendment 
in this respect in the Bill before it is finally passed. I most 
earnestly hope that the Church party will agree to increase the 
proportion of popularly elected managers in voluntary schools from 
one-third to one-half. Even then the Church would have a majority, 
for it is inconceivable that out of the half of the managers publicly 
chosen there should not be some staunch Churchmen. It isa fearful 
condemnation of the work of the Church, if popular election means 
the choice of those who are necessarily antagonistic to her. The 
more she trusts the people, the less she hedges herself around with 
privilege, the greater will be her influence for the national good. 
Another ground for supporting the Bill is the fact that it leaves 
the responsibility of the religious training of the child with its 
natural guardian. It has undoubtedly been a grievance to Noncon- 
formists in many country districts that the whole educational area 
was dominated by churchmanship. There was practically no alterna- 
tive to the influence of the clergy. In some cases real suffering 
came to the lot of the non-Church child. Under the present Bill 
every effort to coerce will be frustrated through the local authority 
having, as it were, the final voice. The rule of the parson, not always 
perhaps so judicious as it might have been, will come to anend. On 
the other hand, the Church child in a school provided by the local 
educational authority will be able to get every advantage of the 
secular teaching with perfect freedom as to its religious training. 
Of course in the immense majority of cases parents will be content 
to have their children taught the simple biblical lessons which the 
ordinary school will give, but the Bill provides for the possible, if 
exceptional, cases of grievance. I confess that I cannot understand 
the position of the Church dignitary who condemns the religion 
taught in most Board schools, nor can I sympathise with the great 
Nonconformist preacher who rejoices in the Bill because it has 
stirred up the dead spirit of Nonconformity and has made it militant 
against the Established Church. I hope that the influence of both 
these leaders will be very slight over the minds of the quiet, thought- 
ful, common-sense, Christian Englishman. 
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A third reason to my mind for supporting the Bill is that it 
gives fresh life and dignity to local authorities. Complaint has been 
made that the best men will not come forward to take part in civic 
life. That may or may not be the truth, but it is certain that the 
transfer of the management of education to these local bodies will 
mean greater interest in them, greater likelihood of good elected 
representatives of the people on them. This applies to London with 
special force, and it will be a happy circumstance to get rid of the 
ridiculous farce of the election to the London School Board. So slight 
is the interest in this matter that only about one voter in every five 
comes to the poll, and the position of the elected candidate is 
painfully undignified. I am aware that in a sense I am anticipating 
by introducing the London question, but at the same time if this 
Bill for the rest of the country passes, London must come under 
similar rule next year. 

I must not take up more space, though there are other reasons 
which make me anxious to see the Bill pass, amended in some 
directions. I believe that if we think of the matter as educationists 
we cannot oppose the measure, as it is a real improvement upon the 
present want of system. It co-ordinates elementary and secondary 
teaching and lays the foundation for a real educational building. Upon 
this foundation future legislation may raise an elaborate superstruc- 
ture. It is because I believe the foundation is sound that I want the 
Billto pass. Those who have to form a judgment upon it will do well, 
as it seems to me, to be deaf alike to the fighting Churchman and 
the fighting Nonconformist, and to come to a decision simply on the 
broad question whether the Bill as a whole is calculated to promote 
the best interests of English education. 


H. RussELL. WAKEFIELD. 


Wuat should be the attitude towards the Education Bill of those 
who do not look at the matter from the point of view of any political 
party or religious denomination, but merely ask themselves the 
questions: Will it tend to improve the education of the country? Is 
there any reasonable probability of passing a better Act under 
existing circumstances? It seems clear that their attitude should 
be to give the Bill a general support, subject to certain amendments 
which would not interfere with the main objects and character of its 
provisions. 

It being admitted that legislation is necessary to supply exist- 
ing deficiencies, and to introduce something like order in place of 
the existing chaos, what are the objections to the Government 
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proposals? The one most loudly urged is on the so-called religious 
question. No doubt under existing conditions those who do not 
claim to be members of the Established Church are under some great 
disadvantages. The most serious by far of these is the difficulty 
there is for children of Nonconformist parents in acquiring the 
necessary training and in obtaining appointments on equal terms 
with others. It is probable that the majority of the class from 
which elementary school-teachers would naturally come are Non- 
conformists, and there is no doubt. that they are at present seriously 
handicapped in the teaching profession. But the Bill makes their 
position better rather than worse. A popular representative element 
will be introduced on all Boards of Managers, and although such 
representatives will be a minority, they will be a useful and probably 
effective check in preventing the abuses which no doubt occasionally 
arise through the intolerance of a few of the clergy and clerically 
minded laymen. Such popular representation would be valuable, 
even though it may be thought that the existing managers are 
generally quite as capable as those who are likely to be added either 
by direct or indirect election. The notion, however, of insisting that 
one at least of the representatives shall be a parent of some scholar is 
simply ludicrous. The local authorities, too, will be able to assist in 
providing unsectarian training colleges, or in supporting the existing 
training for teachers given in universities and ‘university colleges.’ In 
connection with such unsectarian training colleges, residential hostels 
of a denominational character would be useful. Probably, however, as 
education advances, people will begin to see that, although a religious 
element in education is a necessity in our schools, denominational 
teaching is not. To teach phrases a child cannot understand is demoral- 
ising, but to let children learn reverently the expressions of religious 
feeling found in Scripture and in the best hymns which are used by 
almost all religious bodies, and which excite the admiration even of 
those who make no religious profession, is a part of early education 
which ninety-nine parents out of a hundred would wish to see 
maintained.’ In fact, the religious beliefs of the great majority of 
English parents contain a common element of far greater import- 
ance in the education of the young than the points of difference 
which separate sects. Meanwhile it must be recognised that we 
should not arrive at peace if the State were to take all control of 
the Voluntary schools from those who provided them when the State 
neglected the duty ; especially as the State now, under existing 
Acts, pays the larger part of the cost of the education given in these 
schools. It would be easy, however, and it would create no hardship, 
to introduce a general clause enacting that in no case should any 

? The Scottish Hymnal contains the Stabat Mater; Protestant Nonconformists 


use the hymns of Faber and Newman; in Hymns Ancient and Modern are some 
of the finest hymns of Watts—the Independent—and of Wesley. 
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declaration of religious belief (or profession) be required from any 
manager or teacher of any school in receipt of money from public 
funds. 

Next, as to the authority which is to. raise and administer the 
public money required to provide for education of all grades, it is 
clearly an advantage to have in each district a single authority 
composed of persons who have a knowledge of local requirements. 
Disputes between different authorities charged with the raising and 
expending of money for education prevent progress ; to define the exact 
function of each is a difficult and irritating task. The educational 
provision required for any district should be looked at as a whole. 
Existing institutions should, when efficient, be used and supported - 
as much, and interfered with as little, as possible. As to the amount 
to be raised for education (other than primary) from rates, the direct 
representatives of the ratepayers on the local authorities, which have 
to consider all the claims on the rates and the ability of the district 
to meet them, are, as the Bill proposes, the proper judges, subject to 
some limitation to prevent the tendency of local bodies to commit 
their successors to an expenditure which may become useless as well 
as too burdensome. Except in some large cities, the ‘whisky money,’ 
and a rate not exceeding threépence in the pound, should be 
sufficient, in the first instance at least, to make a great advance. 
The difficulty at present is not so much to get the requisite funds 
as to insure that they shall be wisely spent. As to the mode of 
applying the money thus raised, and as to the direction of education, 
the local authorities, as at present constituted, would not, generally 
speaking, be the best judges. In most county boroughs the 
average councillor knows little of education, though his business 
experience may be most valuable, and on the committees which 
are to direct education it is essential to provide a place for 
those who have really made a study of the subject. Such 
persons may be a minority on the education committees, but 
they ought to hold their positions independently of the will of 
the majority, and be appointed as representatives of bodies such 
as universities, colleges, and other educational institutions, not 
merely as co-opted members whose position would be one of 
inferiority. A slight amendment of Clause 12 of the Bill would 
secure this object. 

Perhaps the most serious objection to the Government scheme 
is that the areas of the districts of existing county boroughs are in 
many cases ridiculously ill adapted for the purposes of secondary and 
technical education. In many county boroughs the large schools 
draw most of their scholars from places outside of the borough. 
The area of a county borough is generally too small, and it will 
certainly be difficult in many such boroughs to find a sufticient 
supply of persons at all fit to deal with secondary education. A 
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remedy might be found by strengthening the powers of Clause 12 (3) 
of the Bill, and giving power to the Board of Education to make 
compulsory orders to unite areas under one joint committee. 
Though it is seldom wise to hope for much from legislation, it seems 
reasonable to expect some clear practical advantages from the Bill, 
and it would probably be impossible to frame one on a different 
basis likely to pass under existing conditions. To let things remain 
just as they are, is impossible. Slight amendments might secure 
the important objects indicated, viz. abolition of useless and 
offensive tests; due recognition of existing institutions, with right 
of appeal if the action of local authorities is unfair to them; 
the union of inadequate areas under joint authorities; and, above 
all, the presence on the local committees of a reasonable number 
of well-qualified men and women who hold their positions on 
those committees independently of the choice of the county or 
borough councils. 


ALFRED HOoPpkKINSON, 
Owens College, Manchester. 


(1) In the interests of Technical Education the Bill should certainly 
pass, for its enactment would aid the progress of technical education 
in at least five different ways : 

(i) The Bill provides the means of improving Primary Education, 
inasmuch as it renders it possible for denominational schools and 
rural Board schools to reach the same standard of efficiency as the 
Board schools in the great towns. 

(ii) It will benefit Secondary Education indirectly by creating 
a higher general standard of primary education, and directly by 
enabling local authorities to aid secondary schools, and to systematise 
and co-ordinate their work. 

(iii) It increases the sums applicable to education of a secondary 
and tertiary order by making compulsory the application of the 
‘whisky money’ to the purposes of higher education, and by re- 
moving the limit of the spending power of the local authorities. 

(iv) It will enable local authorities to co-ordinate the work of 
different institutions in their areas so as to secure for the localities 
the maximum benefit from the sums expended. 

(v) It gives, or ought to give, County Councillors and Town 
Councillors an increased interest in matters educational. It may 
be hoped that both education and the Councillors will benefit from 
this new condition of things. 

(2) It is easy to see how all this affects our industrial progress, 
for: (i) the lowest grades of technical education—more properly 
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termed technical imstruction—provide help for the handworker by 
which he is unable to benefit, unless his elementary education is 
sound ; (ii) all useful technical education, beyond the lowest, pre- 
supposes a solid foundation of sound and suitable secondary education 
—in nothing is this country more lacking at present than in this 
respect ; (iii) in the large towns, and even in some of the smaller 
ones, the sums at present available for the purposes of education 
higher than elementary are ludicrously small when compared with 
the sums spent in Germany and America; they do not suffice for 
the urgent needs of technical education alone; (iv) in most towns 
there is much needless overlapping of work, and more particularly 
the work of technical institutions is affected adversely by that of - 
a similar character undertaken by other local institutions; (v) at 
present, only a very small part of the community takes any real 
interest in national education, except when driven to do so by the 
whip ecclesiastical, while the Bill would make education as important 
a civic question as sanitation, street improvements, and other matters 
of less importance which now bulk more largely in the public 
estimation. 

(3) But it is alleged that the Bill is so hard on the Noncon- 
formists that it could never be regarded as even a step towards a 
final settlement of the educational problem. That is a statement 
which those who care more for education than for theological 
squabbles find it hard to understand. For surely, even as the 
Bill stands at present, the power of the present managers of denomi- 
national schools is greatly lessened, and we may hope for a further 
modification of the clause constituting the committees of manage- 
ment which will add to the ratepayers’ powers. In the counties we 
might have committees of six—two nominated by the County Council, 
two by the Parish Council, and two by the Trustees of the school ; 
in the boroughs two committee-men might be nominated by the 
Town Council, two by the Trustees, and the remaining two might 
be co-opted by the other four, giving power to the Mayor to decide 
in case of disagreement. 

(4) The next grievance of the opponents of the Bill is that it 
disestablishes School Boards, and that many School Boards bave done 
good work. No one denies this, but it is certain that County 
Councils can do the work at least as well, and that the unification of 
education under one authority must make both for efficiency and 
economy. The extent to which the zeal of School Boards outran 
their discretion is still only imperfectly known; as an example it 
may be mentioned that a certain provincial School Board a few years 
ago offered a large number of scholarships to provide free education 
in one of its higher grade schools for young men and women, 
beginning at sixteen years of age and ending at twenty. 

Moreover, the nation has never taken much interest in School 
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Boards ; they frequently represent minorities rather than majorities, 
and on the whole they are elected not on educational grounds but 
for sectarian reasons. County and Borough Councils are elected in a 
more satisfactory manner ; they reflect the views of their districts 
less unsatisfactorily, and, above all, are free from the odiwm 
theologicum. The new duties the Bill will throw upon them will, 
one may reasonably hope, induce a good class of men who now hold 
aloof from local affairs to become candidates. It is the class which 
realises the vital importance of improved education, if the nation is 
to maintain its industrial position. Such men will estimate at its 
right value the privilege of taking a leading part in the direction of 
the education of a great county or city, and in this way they may be 
induced to brave the unpleasantness of a contested election. 

(5) If the question be asked, does the Bill go far enough in the 
direction of insuring the proper development of higher education in 
this country, the reply can only be in the negative. But, on the 
other hand, it goes some considerable way, and for this we must be 
thankful ; and we may rest assured that it by no means represents 
the final effort of our nation, even during the present decade, to 
bring the education of the country up to a level at which it will 
compare favourably with that of Germany and the United States. 


J. WERTHEIMER. 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 
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OUR UNREADY ARMY AND SOME 
HISTORIC PARALLELS 


In answer to continental criticism on the unreadiness of the British 
army and on the mistakes made by it in the South African war, a 
few British military men, some of our politicians, and many British 
papers have declared that no other army could have done as well as 
ours has done in Africa, and that, in fact, no other nation could even 
have transported such a vast army such a long distance. That 
statement has given considerable satisfaction to our national self- 
complacency, and it is very true; but at the same time it is very 
unjust, because it is irrelevant and quite beside the mark. It 
reminds one of the nettled reply which a wet nurse once gave to Sir 
Andrew Clarke when he found fault with her suckling: ‘ Could you 
have done any better, sir ?’ 

Each nation strives to create an army commensurate in numbers, 
and adapted as to its organisation, composition, equipment, and 
training, to the tasks which it may be called upon to fulfil in case 
of war. The British army has been created for the purpose of 
defending the interests of the Empire in any part of the globe, 
money has not been stinted, and consecutive Secretaries of State and 
Commanders-in-Chief have declared that the army was sufficiently 
strong in numbers to fulfil all tasks which it might be called upon 
to fulfil, that its organisation and equipment were the best that 
could be devised, that our officers and men were adequately trained, 
that an amply sufficient store of artillery, powder, shells, and other 
war material was in existence, and that the army was ready at short 
notice to go anywhere and to do anything. Hence the question 
arises: Has the British army fulfilled these promises? Has it been 
found ready, sufficiently strong, well equipped, and well officered, or 
has it been found wanting in one or all of these points? The 
counter-question whether any other army would have done better in 
Africa is not only quite irrelevant, but also extremely mischievous, 
because it tends to allay the legitimate and patriotic anxiety of the 
nation by skilfully obscuring the point at issue. It panders to our 
national self-complacency, which does not require any strengthening, 
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and is apt to make necessary reforms appear unnecessary in the eyes 
of the superficial public, as ‘no nation on earth could have done 
better.’ Besides, the fact that Great Britain was able to transport 
the host of men, horses, and stores oversea can in no way be re- 
garded as an offset against the shortcomings of our army, as this feat 
was solely due to our commercial marine, which provided the ships, 
to the Admiralty, which chartered them, and to the navy, which 
protected them. 

The question at issue is not whether any other army would have 
done better in Africa, but whether our army has done sufficiently 
well. If we ask, as some of our politicians have done, Could Russia 
or Germany have done better? we must answer, Certainly not; but 
then the Russian and German armies have not been created for the 
purpose of fighting oversea. These armies are chiefly sedentary 
armies for home defence, while ours is principally an army for 
employment oversea. The Germans might inquire with as much 
justification : Could the British army in 1870 have defeated the 
French army and besieged Paris, taking 700,000 prisoners, and 
would the British War Office now be able to mobilise 3,000,000 
trained soldiers in three weeks, and supply them with their full 
complement of horses, stores, transport, &c. ? 

Instead of indulging in futile and misleading comparisons with 
other nations, it seems to be more to the point to study how far, and 
especially why, the British army has disappointed expectations, so 
that its shortcomings may be remedied. A committee having been 
appointed to inquire into ‘the military preparations for the war in 
South Africa, and into the supply of men, ammunition, equipment, 
and transport by sea and land in connection with the campaign, and 
into the military operations up to the occupation of Pretoria,’ it will 
be interesting to consider the unsatisfactory performance of our army 
in the light of similar experiences of other countries. These com- 
parisons will be the more valuable as they may give additional 
weight to the finding of the Committee, to which they may also 
prove of service. 

Of course it might be said: Why question the efficiency of the 
army, and try to alter its traditional and proved constitution, when 
we have, after all, got through the war and have been victorious? 
The reasons why thorough improvements in the army are not only 
needed, but very urgently needed, are weighty. 

The fact that we have several times been defeated in the 
beginning of our campaigns, but have ‘muddled through’ some- 
how and have come out victorious in the end, excepting in our 
campaign against the United States, does not prove that we shall 
always be so fortunate as to turn a bad beginning into a good 
ending. Besides, our ultimate success in South Africa was perhaps 
not so much due to the excellence of our army as to a number of 
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lucky accidents, the continued occurrence of which in future 
campaigns nobody can guarantee. Among these lucky accidents 
the most important were the neglect of the Boers to make a rush for 
Cape Town and Durban, to drive all livestock up country, transport 
all the rails and railway material inland, and arm the Cape Dutch, 
instead of sitting aimlessly round Kimberley, Ladysmith, and 
Mafeking, and the timely assistance rendered by our Colonies, with- 
out which we should hardly have been able to conquer the republics. 
If the Boers had marched straight to the coast towns, as they were 
advised to do by continental strategists, the relief of Ladysmith, 
Kimberley and Mafeking would have been impossible, and the 
conquest of South Africa would, according to some of the best 
military judges, have required at least 500,000 men. Whether 
Great Britain would have found such a number seems doubtful. 

Furthermore, it is clear that a campaign begun with defeats is 
bound to put heart into the enemy, to increase his resistance, and 
to make a war long drawn out, and extremely costly in life and 
money. It is a well-known fact that the Boers were considerably 
disheartened, if not stunned, by their initial reverse at Elandslaagte, 
which came quite unexpectedly, and it can hardly be doubted that, 
if a few sharp defeats had followed; the war might have been ended 
in a few months, and 15,000 lives and 200,000,000/. might have 
been saved to the nation. 

Apart from these reasons, the unreadiness of our army has no 
doubt lowered our military prestige in the eyes of the world, and as 
a badly secured house invites burglary, even so a country provided 
with an unready army, or an army whose readiness is doubted abroad, 
invites the attack of foreign powers. 

Of course it might be said that it is well that the war was drawn 
out, because it caused greater losses to the Boers than would a short 
and sharp campaign, and that consequently future outbreaks are less 
likely. However, this conclusion seems illogical. Adopting the 
same reason, the fire brigade might just as well allow a small fire to 
become a large conflagration before trying to extinguish it, because 
otherwise some minor outbreaks might possibly follow if much 
combustible material were left. 

To the student of military history the lack of preparedness of 
the British army at the outbreak, and its lack of success during the 
initial stages, of the South African War is a typical phenomenon 
which he has observed in all its phases in various countries and at all 
times. The two best known instances in latter times, when military 
systems of great repute have utterly collapsed, are the startling 
breakdown of the Frederickian army in 1806 and of the French 
army in 1870. 

The army with which Frederick the Great had successfully 
fought the united forces of nearly the whole Continent during seven 
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years was organised, like our army, upon an utterly bad and un- 
healthy basis. Only noblemen could become officers, advancement 
went by length of service, obedience was absolute and blind, restrict- 
ing all initiative among officers as well as among the rank and file. 
Detailed regulations made thinking unnecessary, and had to be carried 
out to the letter without question. The whole military organisation 
of Prussia was absolutely centralised in Frederick the Great, who 
attended to its smallest details. If a foreigner wished to witness a 
parade, he had to appeal to theking. But what the army lacked in a 
practical common-sense organisation, in individuality, and in initiative, 
which qualities alone can make an army 4 healthy living organism, 
was amply made up for by the king’s immense personal capacity. 
He ruled the army with a hand of iron, and knew how to manage it 
notwithstanding its fundamental unsoundness. He inspected his 
troops very frequently, his sharp eyes saw everything, and every 
officer who did not come up to the king’s expectations was imme- 
diately dismissed. He knew the capacity of every officer, foresaw all 
and prepared all, his detailed regulations were to the point, his 
magazines were well filled, all was ready for war, and his army 
remained up to his death by far the firstin Europe. Yet, but twenty 
years after his death, it was easily smashed by Napoleon the First at 
Jena and Auerstidt. When the great king was dead the faulty 
system remained, and no personality arose either to fill his place in 
that perverted system or to reform it root and branch. With the 
death of Frederick the Great the huge Prussian army became a body 
without a soul, imposing to look upon by reason of its size, but 
deficient in every other qualification. Therefore it was predestined 
to fall. 

Lacking the necessary understanding and energy, his two 
successors were contented to administer the army according to 
Frederickian tradition, exactly in the spirit of precedent and with the 
same absence of original thought with which our own army is 
administered. They would have considered it a crime to introduce 
any reform into the army, and blasphemy to doubt its proved 
excellence. The warnings and entreaties of sagacious patriots to 
modernise the army fell on deaf ears, and the whole interest of 
Frederick William the Third with regard to military matters was 
concentrated upon parades and drills, the buttons and laces of 
uniforms, the shape of shakos and helmets, and similar futilities, in 
which, as Napoleon remarked, he was a greater expert than any 
army tailor. 

Only after Prussia’s terrible defeat and the loss of half her 
territory in 1806 did the king and his advisers wake up and begin 
to inquire seriously into the state of the army and the cause of its 
defeats. Progressive military men, among them the future Field- 
Marshal Gneisenau, the intellectual leader of Bliicher’s army ani 
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his Chief of Staff, attributed the collapse of the army largely to the 
neglect of preparations for war in time of peace, to its occupation 
with futile drill exercises calculated only for show on the parade- 
ground, to the neglect of warlike manceuvres and of target shooting, 
to the inferiority of the Prussian arms as compared with the arma- 
ment of the French in guns and rifles, to the slavish copying of 
various institutions existing in foreign armies, which were quite 
unsuitable to the needs of Prussia, to the blind conceit of officers 
and of the nation in the invincibility of the army, and to the 
incapacity of generals automatically promoted by length of service, 
and not by merit, who had partly become imbecile with old age. 

A commission for the reorganisation of the army was called, 
which happily did not consist of fossilised generals, but of a select 
few of the ablest young officers who had proved their value in the 
field, and who were sure neither to be doctrinaires nor to be unduly 
bound by traditions and text-books. This commission consisted of 
two major-generals, four lieutenant-colonels, and one major. It did 
not dazzle the nation with an imposing array of titles, but it was 
destined to accomplish great things, for among its members were 
men like Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Grolmann, and Boyen. Their 
recommendations were thorough ahd to the point. Soldiering was 
to be taken seriously by the officers. The army was to lose its 
character of a Society institution, it was to be democratised, and was 
to be managed on business principles. Among the recommendations 
of the committee the following were the most. important : 


Advancement shall take place without regard to the years of service, solely 
by merit. In case it is found necessary, the youngest general is to command all 
others, Age or length of service is to have no influence upon appointments. 
Few generals are to be made in peace, and brigades are to be largely commanded 
by staff officers in war, so that those who prove themselves the worthiest on 
active service may be advanced to generalship. In peace a claim to officer’s 
position can only rest upon military knowledge and education, and in war upon 
conspicuous bravery, activity, and circumspection. Therefore all individuals in 
the whole nation who possess these qualifications have a claim to the highest 
command. 

In giving only to the nobility those privileges all talent and ability in the 
other classes of the nation was lost to the army, and the nobility did not consider 
itself under the obligation to take soldiering seriously, and acquire military 
lmowledge, as good birth and a long life were bound to advance well-born 
individuals to the most exalted military commands, without either merit or 
exertion on their part. 

This is the reason why our officers were so behindhand in knowledge and 
education as compared with men of other professions in Prussia. For these 
reasons the army had become a State within the State, instead of being tbe 
union of all moral and physical forces of the nation. Advancement by years of 
service had killed all ambition and emulation among officers, for a good robust 
constitution alone granted all that could be desired. The merit and tulent 
proved in free competition among officers was lost to the State, and the deserved 
advancement of military genius became impossible. 
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Besides, the Commission insisted on the decentralisation of the 
administrative machinery of the army. Each corps was to be made 
independent, but was to be fully responsible, and everything re- 
quired for mobilisation, arms, stores, horses, commissariat, &c., was 
to be kept at the headquarters of each corps or division in order to 
facilitate rapid and smooth mobilisation in case of war. The endless 
train of baggage, which had so greatly hampered the movements of 
the Prussian army when opposed to the mobile troops of Napoleon, 
was to be diminished, new arms were to be introduced, up-to-date 
tactics were to take the place of obsolete barrack-square drills, and 
the soldier was to be treated better in peace time in order to make 
soldiering more attractive. 

Greatly owing to the measures taken upon these recommenda- 
tions, without overmuch regard to the obstinate resistance of the 
tradition-bound generals of the old school, Prussia, which Napoleon 
believed crippled for ever, was able seven years later to meet the 
French army in the field with conspicuous success. 

The failure of the Prussian army in 1806 affords an excellent 
parallel to the failure of our own army in Africa, and the recom- 
mendations of the famous Scharnhorst Commission might largely, 
and perhaps in toto, be applied to the British army. At the same 
time we ought not to forget that since the time of Napoleon the 
First the art and science of war has made enormous progress. A 
new era opened with the advent of the prince of military scientists, 
_ the ‘Schlachtendenker,’ Moltke, who has elevated the art of war to 
the level of an exact science. Let us see what Moltke can teach us. 

Frederick the Great and Napoleon the First used already to 
make elaborate preparations for war, but their preparations were 
clumsy and superficial if compared with the minute study and the 
detailed preparations made by Moltke. As Napoleon concentrated 
the fire of hundreds of guns on that point of the enemy’s position 
which to him was of the greatest importance, and battered it in, 
even so Moltke concentrated the organised intelligence of hundreds 
of the best brains in his army on the one point which to him was the 
most valuable one. Moltke’s chief aim was to surprise the enemy 
by the unparalleled celerity of the mobilisation of his army, to fall 
upon him while he was still unprepared, and to smash him before 
an attack was expected. With this end in view he re-created the 
Prussian General Staff, and made it the active brain of the army. 

Moltke, like most great commanders, did not lay down his 
principles for the conduct of war in the shape of a book. He 
evidently did not believe in taking the world and possible enemies 
of his country into his confidence. We must therefore look to his 
campaigns and to the official accounts of his wars for his guiding 
principles. In the introduction to the history of the Franco-German 
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war edited by the historical department of the Generalstab, over 
which Moltke presided, occurs the celebrated passage : 

One of the principal duties of the General Staff is to work out during peace 
in the most minute way plans for the concentration and the transport of troops, 
with a view to meet all possible eventualities to which war may give rise. 

When an army first takes the field the most multifarious considerations— 
political, geographical, as well as military—have to be borne in mind. Mistakes 
in the original concentration of armies can hardly ever be made good in the 
whole course of a campaign. All these arrangements can be considered a long 
time beforehand, and—assuming the troops are ready for war and the transport 
service properly organised—must lead to the exact result which has been con- 
templated. 


How Moltke acted upon the principle of ‘ working out all possible 
eventualities of war in the most minute way’ may be seen from a 
few examples. Every reservist and every militiaman (Landwehr- 
mann) possessed written or printed instructions which told him 
exactly to which place he had to go for enrolment in case of war. 
When he arrived at his place of enrolment, his complete outfit for 
war, measured to his person in peace, would be found waiting for 
him. Every commander throughout the Empire had complete 
general instructions what to do in case of war. The confidential 
particular instructions regarding thé final disposition and direction 
of troops, transport, &c., towards the frontier were also in the 
possession of each commander, contained in sealed envelopes, which 
were only to be opened on the receipt of the order to mobilise. The 
military stores were placed where they were wanted in case of war, 
in order to avoid loss of time and congestion of railways in forwarding 
them. A special department of the general staff, consisting now of 
about twenty officers, studied the means of transport, the capacities 
of the railways, and the number of trucks and engines required for 
the conveyance of each unit, and drew up a most marvellously 
complete programme for the despatch of the countless trains required 
in case of war, upon which programme the confidential sealed 
instructions were founded. Consequently the transport of a million 
men or more, with their horses, guns, stores, and baggage, to any 
frontier could take place smoothly and rapidly without a hitch. 
The arrival of each corps at the point where it would be required 
was calculable, so to say, to the minute, and every now and then the 
whole enormous arrangement of time-tables had to be recast in order 
to allow for the conveyance of additional troops or stores, or for the 
use of an additional piece of railway recently completed. Further- 
more, the detailed plans for any and every campaign in which 
Prussia could possibly be involved were always kept ready in time of 
peace, and were frequently changed and brought up to date. For 
instance, Moltke’s first plan of campaign in case of a war with 
France was dated 1857, and his final dispositions, which were exactly 
carried out in 1870, were made in winter, 1868. 
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However, not only were the resources of Germany studied ‘in 
the most minute way’ by Moltke and his staff, but also those of all 
possible enemies. As a matter of fact, he knew more about the 
strength and armaments of the French army, the time required for 
its mobilisation, the configuration of the French frontier provinces, 
the capacity of the French railways for transport, &e., than did any 
man in the French War Office. In other words, Moltke created an 
organisation which, by means of most minute studies and the pains- 
taking collection and comparison of countless exact data, made war 
no longer the risky vague encounter with hostile elements of 
uncertain strength, at an uncertain time, and in an uncertain and 
unknown country, as it had formerly been, but made war an 
encounter with certainties, and with clearly defined calculable 
chances. 

While the French War Office was in the position of a plunging 
cardplayer who does not even know his own cards, and who relies 
merely on luck, Moltke was the experienced cardplayer who knew 
not only his own cards, but those of the enemy besides, and thus 
he knew what he was playing for. 

The French army up to 1870 was a Society institution. Accord- 
ing to General Boulanger, ‘l’armée était une caste dans la nation.’ 
Officers, especially those of the higher grades, were largely promoted 
by favour. Court and Society influences were extremely powerful. 
To be ‘un bel homme,’ ‘ un bon danseur,’ ‘ un causeur spirituel,’ was 
a great recommendation, as papers found in the Tuileries have 
proved. 

Napoleon the Third had concentrated the direction of the whole 
machinery of the army upon himself, probably more from fear and 
distrust than from choice, for he was too weak to reform it and too 
incapable to handle it. Besides, the easy victories of the French 
armies in Algeria, the Crimea, and Italy had created a boundless 
conceit among the officers, who were possessed of good manners 
and plenty of courage, but not of military knowledge, and who 
disdained to study the progress made by other armies. According 
to Von der Goltz, this was one of the chief reasons of the downfall of 
the French army. 

While the German Generalstab studied warfare, and improved 
the organisation, tactics, and armaments of the German army, the 
French War Office played at altering uniforms, a favourite amuse- 
ment of incapacity, changed unnecessarily military programmes and 
formation, &c. The ignorance and the blind unshakable belief that 
all was perfect in the army prevented the success of any efforts to 
make it break with its routine. Nothing was done to follow the 
progress of military science or to fit the French tactics to the altered 
conditions of the time. ‘Elan’ and ‘Arme blanche’ were the 
catchwords of the army. The efforts of Marshal Niel to reform the 
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ponderous machine of the army proved unavailing against the inertia 
of the War Office and of the generals, and the excellent handbooks 
which he published remained unheeded. The tactics of Napoleon 
the First prevailed because they had been successful against an 
inferior enemy. 

Napoleon the Third knew the grave defects of his army well 
enough from experience. In May 1854 his army in the Crimea 
lacked boots, bread, cooking utensils, guns, cavalry, and transport 
material. Again, on the 29th of May, 1859, a few days before the 
battle of Magenta, he wrote to the Minister of War: ‘ What makes 
me so unhappy in the organisation of the army is that, compared with 
other armies, we are like children. The effect of our system is that 
we in France are never ready for war.’ Yet, in spite of his knowledge 
of these defects, nothing was done to remedy them, probably because 
he thought, as did Lord Goschen when he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that other nations were just as ill-prepared. However, 
notwithstanding the bad state of the French army, owing to its 
ever-centralisation and the improvidence of the War Office, the 
French were victorious in the Crimea, and shortly after the above 
letter was despatched Magenta and Solferino were won. Having 
‘muddled through’ these campaigns so successfully, despite the 
gross mismanagement, disorder, improvidence, and peculation which 
were due to an impossible system, the system itself was allowed to 
remain in order not to interfere with the ‘traditional organisation 
of the glorious army.’ Besides, it would have been troublesome for the 
politicians and for the officials at the War Office to institute reforms. 

The French War Office was so entirely absorbed with attending 
to the endless trifling duties and the routine work of an over- 
centralised, bureaucratic, and self-centred administration, that no 
preparations for war had been made in time of peace, and the 
mobilisation against Germany caused the most lamentable confusion. 
The voice of the patriotic reformer had been heard in France, but it 
had not been heeded. Colonel Stoffel, a man of great insight, 
probity, and patriotism, had sent the most complete reports on the 
Prussian army to Paris between 1866 and 1870, when he was 
military attaché at Berlin, and he had given the most detailed 
account of the performance of the Prussian army in the war 
of 1866, which ought to have opened the eyes of the French generals 
and of Napoleon the Third. However, the French generals were too 
convinced of their superiority to listen to uncomfortable counsel. 
Colonel Stoffel’s reports were merely pigeonholed by the French 
authorities, as were the uncomfortable military reports on the 
strength of the Boers by our own War Office. 

Intendant Vigo Roussilon gave, before the war, a lecture at 
the War Ministry, when he had the ‘imprudence’ to speak of the 
necessity of preparing for war by organisingfarmies before they are 
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actually wanted, and by giving them large administrative services. 
Before a Commission of Inquiry he says himself about this lecture : 
‘My foresight was troublesome. A word more and they would have 
accused me of giving encouragement to the enemy by pointing out 
to foreign nations the defects of our organisation which the enemy 
knew better than we did. The latter argument has a distinct 
resemblance to the arguments used in numerous official replies with 
which anxious inquirers in the House of Commons are put off by 
the official apologists to the War Office and to the Admiralty. 

Instead of instituting the necessary reforms, the French War 
Office calmed the uneasiness of the Emperor with bold effrontery 
and the alarm of the nation with deliberate deceptions. In a note 
on the state of the army addressed to the Emperor in 1866 
Marshal Randon, Minister of War, said: 


What! Can it be said that a nation like France, who in a few weeks can 
assemble under the colours 600,000 soldiers, who has in her arsenals 8,000 pieces 
of field artillery, 1,800,000 muskets, and powder enough for a ten years’ war 
should not be always ready to maintain by arms her injured honour and her 
disregarded rights? Can it be said that the army is not ready to enter upon 
@ campaign when it includes in its ranks the veterans of Africa, Sebastopol, and 
Solferino? . . . What army is there in Europe which contains the like elements 
of experience and energy ? 


Again, on the 16th of August, 1869, ten months before the out- 
break of the war, the Journal Officiel said, in reply to the ‘alarmists 
and panic-mongers ’ : 

An army of the line of 750,000 men disposable for war, nearly 600,000 garde 
mobile, instruction in all branches carried to an extent hitherto unheard of, 
1,200,000 small arms made in eighteen months, fortresses put in preparation, 
arsenals filled, an immense matériel sufficient for all eventualities—all these great 
results obtained in two years, 


These official assurances were quite as satisfactory as were the 
statements made by our own Secretaries of State for War before the 
Boer war. 

Thus deluded, public opinion in France expected the existence 
of an army of 1,300,000 men, with altogether 10,000 guns and 
3,500,000 rifles. These imposing figures on paper were quickly 
reduced at the outbreak of war. At a cabinet meeting Marshal Le 
Beeuf told his alarmed colleagues that the men of the line and of 
the garde mobile would together number only from 420,000 to 
470,000, instead of 1,300,000, while but 2,050 out of 10,000 
guns proved serviceable, and 1,000,000 rifles out of 3,500,000 were 
modern. Asa matter of fact, the remaining arms were fit only to 
ornament museums and messrooms, being utterly antiquated and 
dating partly from Louis the Fourteenth. We are reminded of our 
various defences in crumbling masonry, armed with short-range 
muzzle-loaders of a venerable age, and of our own huge military 
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force on paper, as compared with the effective strength of our war 
army. 

The French Minister of War, Field-Marshal Le Beeuf, went into 
the campaign ‘le cour léger, probably rather trusting to the 
traditional French luck, and to the proved élan of the rank and 
file, than confident of France’s military superiority. Unable to 
weigh the French and German armies against each other, as Moltke 
did, both being to him unknown quantities, he trusted to luck, 
which had helped France out of so many scrapes before, and he was 
determined to show a bold and confident attitude. Thus he declared 
the army to be ready ‘jusqu’au dernier bouton.’ 

While the German armies went noiselessly and rapidly into 
their previously determined positions, fully equipped for war by the 
prescience of the General Staff, telegrams like the following arrived 
in shoals at the French War Office, showing the utter disorganisation 
of the French army : 


Arrived in Belfort. Have neither found my brigade nor my division. What 
shall 1 do? Do not know where my regiments are.—General Michel, 21st July. 

In Metz no sugar, no coffee, and no rice. No brandy. Little bacon and 
biscuits.—Intendant, 20th July. 

We received maps, which are useless. We have not one map of the French 
frontier.—Commander 2nd Corps, 21st July. 

The third corps leaves Metz to-morrow. I have no hospital service, no 
artificers, no field bakeries, no army service for fourth division Commander, 
24th July. 

The first corps has no army service nor artificers. Cannot move transport or 
do anything.—Commander, 27th July. 

Continually troops arrive without cartridges or camping materiel.—Com- 
mander 4th Corps, 27th July. 


Confusion reigned supreme in the French army and in the War 
Office. Labouring frantically and with precipitous haste, the latter 
tried in vain to make up for years of neglect and trifling, and to 
improvise an army which official providence might have created at 
leisure at a less critical moment. Compare the mad hurry of despair 
of the French War Office, whose working reminds us of that of our 
own War Office at the outbreak of the South African war, with the 
quiet steady working of the German War Office. We read in the 
Denkwiirdigkeiten of the then Prussian Minister of War, Count 
Roon : 


Roon has frequently said that the two weeks following the memorable night 
of the mobilisation have perhaps been the idlest and the freest from care during 
his career. As a matter of fact, the mobilisation machine worked with such 
exemplary exactitude, and so completely without friction, that Roon and the 
War Office had not to reply to one inquiry of the commanding generals or of 
other commanders. This was the case though the order for mobilisation was 
given without any previous warning, and though many commanding generals and 
Staff officers were on their summer holiday, and a good number of them were 
even abroad, 
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Napoleon the Third was vaguely aware of the numerical inferiority 
of his army, as compared with the troops of Germany. Consequently 
his idea had been to act with the lightning rapidity and energy of 
his great ancestor, to throw himself upon the South of Germany 
before Germany was ready, carry the Southern States with him, 
whether they offered resistance or not, and then march against 
Prussia, strengthened by the accession of the South German contin- 
gents. The plan was well conceived, and might have succeeded if 
Napoleon the Third had calculated, not guessed, how long it would 
take France and Germany to mobilise their respective armies, and if 
he had prepared everything in peace time for such a rapid stroke in 
the complete manner of the Prussian Generalstab. But in view of 
the preparedness of Prussia, and of France’s unpreparedness, this 
plan of campaign was simply childlike. The Prussian Generalstab 
knew better than Napoleon the Third what France was able to do. 
In Moltke’s Memoir of 1868 we find the time necessary for the 
mobilisation of the French army correctly given. While France 
wanted three weeks to complete the mobilisation of her army, 
Germany took only eleven days. Consequently Napoleon’s brilliant 
plan of campaign, which looked as fine on paper as did his army, was 
bound to miscarry. 

Notwithstanding his disappointment at the slow progress of the 
mobilisation, Napoleon the Third and his advisers were full of confi- 
dence that they would invade Germany, and they refused even to 
consider the possibility of a defensive war. In a proclamation to the 
army, dated the 28th of July, Napoleon the Third said: ‘The 
beginning of the war will be long and fatiguing, for it will take place 
in a country full of natural obstacles and fortresses . . . but which- 
ever route we may choose outside our frontiers, everywhere we shall 
find the glorious reminiscences of our fathers.’ In fact, the French 
generals so fully expected to fight ‘outside our frontiers’ that only 
maps of Germany, not of France, were provided, and consequently 
French regiments and divisions lost themselves in their own country, 
exactly as British regiments wandered about Natal with useless maps 
of the Transvaal in their possession. 

However, Napoleon took the ‘ unavoidable’ muddle philosophically, 
as something constitutionally and irremediably inherent in the French 
military organisation. His humorous description of the French war 
organisation, which he gave in the beginning of the war, might aptly 
be applied to our own : 


Our war organisation is like a complicated machine, of which all working 
parts are skilfully separated, and are kept stored at various workshops. If it 
becomes necessary to put it in motion, the work of getting it ready is slow and 
troublesome, for all the single wheels and cranks have to be found and connected. 
In fact, the whole machine has to be put together, from the simple nut to the 
most complicated part. 
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However, the playful humour and the over-confidence born of 
ignorance gave way to different sentiments when the well-schooled 
and perfectly equipped German army corps, which had fallen into their 
places with the mathematical precision of a well-timed clockwork, 
crossed the frontier in overwhelming numbers Jong before the French 
were ready for their contemplated dash into the South of Germany. 

We find in the strange delusions of the French generals before 
and at the beginning of the war a parallel to the equally strange 
assumption of our own War Office that the Boers would not cross the 
frontier, that 50,000 men would suffice for the campaign, and that 
the South African war would be a war of invasion on our part, not of 
defence. In our case the officers in command of the corps, divisions, ~ 
&c., and their staff, had only been appointed for the occasion of the 
African War. They were new to their duties, they were frequently 
inexperienced, had not worked together, and consequently did not 
easily pull together. Similarly, the commanders of the eight French 
army corps, which had been formed, were all new to their commands, 
Many generals had not been in command before, and few of them 
had had any experience of commanding a mixed force. Confusion 
reigned supreme among the officers. 

The numerical inferiority of the French, due partly to the 
miscalculations of the French War Office and its improvidence, and 
partly to its policy of wilful deception, became more and more 
apparent. On this point Napoleon the Third gives in his ‘(Euvres 
Postkumes’ a most painful revelation. He says: 


The troops we might have to face would be either 330,000 men of Prussia 
alone, without the Southern States, or 420,000 men of united Germany, against 
which we were able to oppose 400,000 men, if the calculations of the Minister 
of War were correct, and if there had been sufficient time to get them together. 

Thus, although according to official data the number of fighting men was 
588,000, there were reckoned only 385,000 for the army of the Rhine. It 
seemed, therefore, as if a very large allowance had been made for unfavourable 
eventualities, What a bitter deception the chief of this army must have ex- 
perienced when, at the end of three weeks, the eight army corps sent to the 
frontier did not furnish more than about 220,000 men ! 

This inconceivable difference between the number of men present under the 
colours and those who ought to have been there is the most striking and 
deplorable example of the vicious character of our military organisation. . . . 
The transition from a peace establishment to a war establishment was far more 
protracted than was expected, and this was the chief cause of our reverses. 

Instead of having in line, as might have been expected, 385,000 men to 
oppose the 430,000 of Northern Germany combined with the Southern States, 
the army, when the Emperor arrived at Metz on the 25th July, amounted only 
to 220,000 men, and, moreover, not only were the effectives not up to their full 
complement, but many indispensable accessories were wanting. 


The terrible defeats of France were the natural and logical con- 
sequence of her going lightly to war with an army which was chiefly 
for show on parade, and which was only able to win easy victories 
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over inferior races. It was a Court and Society army, in which the 
best men of the nation found no place. It was neglected by the 
people, and ruled by Society men, not according to common sense, 
but according to tradition, and was managed by a bureaucracy 
devoid of foresight, prudence, and common sense, but endowed with 
determined meanness, narrow-mindedness, and an exaggerated sense 
of its own importance, being at the same time stupid, pettish, and 
tyrannical. In our own army and War Office not dissimilar 
characteristics may present themselves to an intelligent observer. 

While the Germans had an overwhelming number of excellent 
guns, the French guns were not only largely outnumbered by the 
German guns during the war, but they had also a much inferior 
range, and their time fuse acted only at the insufficient distance of 
2,500 metres. Similiar defects were also evident in the British 
artillery during the African war, where it was outclassed by the guns 
of the Boers. 

Soon after the first encounters the utter insufficiency of guns, 
rifles, powder, shells, cartridges, horses, wagons, saddles, forage, 
ambulances, and of everything required in war became as painfully 
apparent in France as it became to us in our own late war, and with 
lavish expenditure war material was hastily bought abroad. Being 
hastily manufactured, these foreign supplies proved largely unsuit- 
able, exactly as they did in our own case. 

When the war was over committees of the National Assembly 
inquired into the cause of the defeat of the French army. General 
Ducrot declared : 


The disasters are not attributable to the unfortunate Marshal Le Beuf, but 
to his directors and his departmental officers—in fact, to a defective organisation, 
to an indescribable want of prudence, absolute stupidity, and foolish pigheaded- 
ness of the War Office. For five years I have been incessantly warning the 
Government, but without avail. 


The Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier said : 


The system was bad, and did not define individual responsibilities. It was 
impossible that Marshal Le Boeuf and these other officers, who had grown old in 
the service, should wilfully deceive the country. The evil was in the institu- 
tions, the illogical organisation, the ill-defined and misplaced responsibilities. 

Among the causes of defeat were the improper distribution of the contin- 
gents and their want of instruction, the slowness of the reserve in joining the 
corps, the extemporaneous formation of corps d'armée in time of war; the system 
which took a divisional officer at Lille, a brigadier at Perpignan, and an intendant 
in Algeria, placed these officers, called from the four points of the compass, in 
common combined action, without any indication of their characters, their 
reciprocal aptitude, and without a chance of duties performed in conjunction 
having given them that confidence in each other which is necessary to enable 
them to share their common responsibilities; and this when, in a few days, they 
‘must be in front of the enemy. 


As the French had only contemplated the possibility of a war of 
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invasion, and had not considered the possibility of a war of 
defence, the frontier fortresses had fallen into neglect, and were 
unready, being insufficiently armed and insufficiently stocked with 
war material and provisions. Nevertheless they held out bravely, 
owing to the heroic efforts of individuals. Similarly our War Office 
and the Commander on the spot had not contemplated the possibility 
of a war of defence in South Africa, and had not prepared defensive 
positions. Hence the precipitate retreat from Glencoe and the 
sacrifice of the accumulated stores ; hence the neglect to destroy the 
tunnel of Laing’s Nek and the bridges of North Natal; hence the 
useless retention of the cavalry division in Ladysmith when it might 
have been most valuable to the relieving force; and hence the 
absence of a sufficient number of guns of position, with which our 
field fortifications would have become formidable fortresses to the 
Boers. 

If we survey the history of the collapse of the French army in 
1870, and the various authoritative opinions cited, and try to deduce 
therefrom the principal causes of the success of the German army, we 
arrive at the conclusion that highly organised foresight, fore-study, 
and fore-calculation, represented by the Prussian Generalstab, led 
the Germans to victory, and that the absence of these qualities 
caused the defeat of the French. 

The Prussian Generalstab did not only directly prepare for war 
in the manner already described, but it also prepared indirectly for 
war by studying strategy and the innovations introduced into the 
tactics of other nations, studying new arms and equipments, investi- 
gating everything and adopting what was useful, educating officers 
in regular courses under Moltke’s personal supervision, surveying the 
country, &c. In short, the Generalstab served as the intellectual 
centre of the army, as the clearing house of most valuable informa- 
tion. It was the highest supervising, inspecting, inventing, and 
organising authority. It was an organism which enabled Moltke to 
hold all the threads of the army in his hand, and make it obey the 
slightest pressure like a well-trained horse. 

Ruled by the Generalstab, the German army was no longer a 
clumsy and soulless military machine as it was in 1806, but became 
a living, sensitive, and intelligent organism, which acted like one 
man, and to perpetuate his work Moltke implanted firmly his spirit 
of thoroughness and his strategical ideas into the Generalstab, being 
its chief during thirty-one years. Thus Moltke has not only served 
as an example to his officers, and has created a school, not of 
imitators, but of independent military thinkers in Germany, but his 
principles of minute comprehensive inquiry and of careful foresight 
have also been applied to commerce and industry, and have made 
Germany surprisingly successful in the more peaceful arts. 

It appears that to a modern army an effective Generalstab like 
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that of Moltke is as indispensable for modern warfare as is smokeless 
powder or the repeating rifle. What the laboratory is to a chemical 
factory that is the Generalstab to the modern army, and its place 
can as little be taken by the ablest commanding general as the 
analytical chemist, with his assistants, can be replaced by a practical 
manufacturer, who goes by rule of thumb and his grandfather's 
prescriptions, and disdains new-fashioned inventions. 

The startling success of Germany in 1870 has led to the adoption 
of certain German institutions in our army, but unfortunately the 
spirit of the German army has not been adopted. Among others, a 
General Staff has been created, but while the German General Staff 
is of supreme weight and importance, employing over 400 officers 
and spending altogether some 270,000/. per year, or twice as much as 
is spent on the Prussian War Office, the Intelligence and Mobilisation 
Division at the War Office is a shabby hole-and-corner institution, 
which employed recently seventeen officers at a cost of 11,000/. 
The disproportion between the British and the German institutions 
becomes particularly startling when we remember how restricted the 
confines of Germany are, and how few the possible points of attack, 
if compared with the huge British Empire, its worldwide responsi- 
bilities, and its countless possible fields of action. While over 400 
officers are thought necessary to serve a homogeneous sedentary 
army in one country, seventeen officers are thought sufficient to 
attend to the complex problems of a world Empire which extends over 
five continents, and to an army whose contingents are strewn all over 
the globe. 

Our General Staft really smacks of Savoy Opera. The seventeen 
officers composing it are gravely subdivided. Two officers are to 
look after the colonial section, two after France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal—and all America, &c. The task allotted to each officer is 
simply ludicrous, and their position is even more grotesque than 
that of a former Chinese ambassador who was appointed to the 
Courts of Spain and Russia, and to the United States. In con- 
sequence of this state of affairs the British Intelligence Office is 
reduced to the ignominious position of a secondhand information 
bureau, for it is evidently impossible for these few men unaided to 
get information themselves, or to accomplish anything really useful. 

That the British General Staff is only meant to be a make- 
believe, and that the idea of the use of a general staff has not been 
grasped by our politicians thirty-two years after the Franco-German 
war, can be seen from its subordinate position at the War Office. 
While the Prussian Generalstab represents the highest intelligence 
in the army, and while its chief is the greatest military genius, as 
Moltke was, who does not waste his time in administrative routine 
work, but is free to use his talents to rule and improve the 
army through the Generalstab, and to prepare everything for every 
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possible war, the chief of the British General Staff is a subordinate 
officer of unknown military capacity, and the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State for War consequently consider the second- 
hand information which that shabby office can supply hardly worth 
looking at. 

Because we have had commanders like the Duke of Wellington, 
or Lord Roberts, or Lord Kitchener, who have helped the country 
with their brilliant successes out of military scrapes, and have made 
up for the brainlessness of our army by their own great capacity, we 
evidently believe more in a commander of genius than in a good 
system, forgetting that a commander of genius and a good system is 
a far more valuable possession to the nation than the same com- 
mander without a good system. Besides, it should be remembered 
that the coincidence of an inferior commander and a bad system 
would be absolutely fatal to the Empire in case of war, while a good 
system, like that of the Prussian army with its Generalstab, will 
single out able commanders and is devised to constantly regenerate 
the army. 

In former centuries, when armies were small, armaments simple, 
and the problems of war few and of easy solution, a good general was 
able, with the help of some assistants, to create his army, to administer 
it in peace, educate it, prepare it for war, and lead it in battle, as 
did Frederick the Great. The British army organisation has been 
handed down from former centuries when it was adequate, and it 
has unfortunately not been sufficiently adapted to modern require- 
ments. Hence our discomfitures in South Africa. 

The highly complicated machinery of civilisation, the rapidity of 
progress, and the manifold inventions influencing war have caused 
rapid changes in the art of war, and have made the preparation for 
war a most important and most complicated duty. Consequently, 
we require now for the conduct of war and for the organisation of an 
army what we require for the successful conduct of a very large 
business—a chief unhampered by routine work who can devote all 
his time to improving the service, intelligent division of labour, the 
service of highly trained specialists, wise decentralisation, free com- 
petition among officers, free play to individual initiative coupled 
with absolute responsibility, a clearing house of information, the 
best appliances and arms, and, before all, the application of science to 
warfare by an organised thinking department. 

Our overworked Commanders-in-Chief cannot possibly, in addition 
to their extremely arduous routine work, with which they are 
unnecessarily burdened, attend to the manifold scientific functions 
which in Germany are entrusted to the Generalstab, with its four 
hundred officers. Therefore, unless a special department on the 
lines of the Prussian Generalstab is created, with the ablest soldier 
of the nation at its head, the important duties of preparing for war 
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in the most minute way, of educating officers to the highest 
commands, not by Staff College theorists, but by a Roberts or a 
Kitchener, will remain neglected, and the important duty of 
reforming and regenerating the army will remain unfulfilled. The 
British army will remain brainless, and the nation will in the next 
war experience disappointments similar to, if not worse than, those it 
has experienced during the late South African campaign. 

Instead of wasting precious time with Royal Commissions 
composed of well-meaning gentlemen innocent of war, it would be 
more satisfactory if the Government should direct a small Commission 
of our most capable officers to inquire into the state of the army, 
and act upon its recommendations without delay. Among them 
wili no doubt be found first and foremost the creation of a powerful 
institution on the lines of the Prussian Generalstab. Let the 
Government create the brain of the army; all the rest will quickly 
be evolved by the working of that brain. 

If the Government is serious about the reform of the army, all 
will be well. If it juggles with army reforms and with the safety of 
the Empire, the Opposition must make the reform of the army its 
cause and its cry, and it will have the country with it. It should 
do so all the more as defects similar to those which through the 
disasters in Africa have been proved to exist in the army are known 
to exist also in the navy, whose thinking department is equally 


ludicrously undermanned, consisting, as it does, of fifteen gentlemen. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 





IN DANISH AND RUSSIAN OLD-AGE 
HOMES 


WERE I a worn-out worker, dependent for my daily bread on the 
charity of my fellows, I should certainly wish to change my natio- 
nality, and to become, without a moment's delay, either a Dane, an 
Austrian, or a Russian. For of all the nations in Europe these three 
best understand how to deal with the old and destitute, how to 
secure peace and comfort in their latter days for the folk who have 
fallen behind in the race. In England a visit to any of the abodes 
where the aged poor are housed is, as a rule, more depressing than a 
visit to a prison: at every turn one sees a troubled, discontented face, 
or hears a voice that tells of hopeless misery. In Denmark, Austria, 
and Russia, on the contrary, the homes reserved for the old people 
are the brightest and cheeriest of resorts ; after an hour spent there, it 
is the outside world that seems gloomy and careworn. The 
heartiest burst of laughter I ever heard in St. Petersburg, I heard in 
an old-age home; while in Vienna working men and women betake 
themselves instinctively for consolation, when things go wrong with 
them, to the Versorgungshaus garden. As for Copenhagen 

Some little time ago a distinguished Englishman excited great 
amusement in Copenhagen by solemnly announcing, after a visit to 
an old-age home, that England could not possibly afford to provide 
for her worn-out workers as Denmark provides for hers. He had 
noted the many little comforts with which the inmates are surrounded ; 
had noted how well they fare in all respects, how contentedly and 
happily they live; and he had therefore taken it for granted that 
such places must be expensive luxuries. Were he to give a little 
more attention to the subject, however, he would find—and the fact, 
let us hope, would set him a-thinking—that although the cost of 
living is as high in Copenhagen as in London, the average cost per 
head in Danish old-age homes is considerably lower than in English 
workhouses. But then Denmark obtains good value for every penny 
she spends on her poor, whereas England—there are English work- 
houses where the officials cost more than the paupers. 

Although I was never yet in an old-age home, whether Danish, 
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Austrian, or Russian, where life was not well worth living, among 
old-age homes as among all things else there are better and worse ; 
and the very best are certainly the Danish. No other country, 
indeed, deals at once so kindly and so wisely with her aged poor as 
Denmark ; there is no clubbing together of the old people there, no 
herding of the worthy with the worthless. On the contrary, infinite 
trouble is taken to sift them and sort them, so that the precise 
treatment he—or she—merits may be secured for each one of them. 
In Denmark no respectable old man or woman need ever become a 
pauper ; no respectable old man or woman ever crosses the threshold 
of a workhouse. Should a man—or a woman—who has completed 
his sixtieth year, find himself without the wherewithal on which to 
live, he applies to the local authorities not for pauper relief, but for 
old-age relief; and this, by the law of 1891, they are bound to grant 
him, providing he can prove not only that his destitution is owing to 
no fault of his own, but that he has led a decent life, has worked 
hard and been thrifty ; and that, during the ten previous years, he 
has neither received a single penvy as poor-relief, nor been guilty of 
vagrancy, nor of begging. The old people who fulfil these conditions 
are placed in a class apart from ordinary paupers, in the privileged 
class : they are the veterans of industry, and the position they hold 
among their fellows is much the same as that held by invalided 
soldiers. Although they are housed, fed, and clothed at the expense 
of the nation, they are neither regarded nor treated in any way as 
paupers. In Denmark the word ‘ pauper’ is never applied to anyone 
above sixty, unless it be a case of Tekel. Infinite trouble is taken, 
indeed, to keep the members of the privileged class free from every- 
thing that smacks of pauperism ; local authorities are forbidden by 
law to house them under the same roof as paupers, or to allow 
pauper officials to interfere with them. The old men retain their 
votes, all their other rights as citizens too; and this in itself raises 
an insuperable bar between them and paupers; for paupers in 
Denmark have no civic rights worth mentioning—not even the 
right to get married. Members of the privileged class who 
have relatives able and willing to take care of them, or who are 
strong enough to take care of themselves, are each provided with a 
small annuity, and the rest are lodged in old-age homes. 

The mere fact that the doors of the Danish old-age homes are 
closed inexorably against all excepting those who have led decent 
honest lives, gives to the inmates of these places a certain standing 
in the world, which is to them an unfailing source of gratification— 
gratification, let it be noted, that costs not a single penny. Far 
from any discredit being attached to living in an old-age home, it is 
regarded as an honour to be there, as a proof of established re- 
spectability and general worthiness. And al! that this means to the 
honest poor, only the poor themselves know. I once found a worthy old 
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couple within hailing distance of starvation. They had been living for 
months as the veriest sparrows because they could not face, they said, 
the disgrace of going to the workhouse. In these Danish homes it 
is delightful to see how the inmates, especially the old women, plume 
themselves on being there; there is something quite touching in 
the dignified, self-important airs they give themselves on the strength 
of being recognised members of the aged poor class. Evidently they 
look on mere paupers much as Prussian Junkers look on the rest of 
humanity—as persons between whom and themselves there lies a 
deep gulf. I hardly ever passed an hour among them but some old 
man or woman inquired anxiously whether I was quite sure I under- 
stood that paupers were never admitted into old-age homes. What 
they were given to eat, or wherewithal they were clothed, seemed to 
be a matter of but little account in their eyes compared with being 
free from association with the degraded. There is nothing these old 
people love quite so much as their afternoon cups of coffee ; none the 
less had they to choose between going without their coffee or sitting 
side by side while they drank it with those pariahs, the paupers, in 
every old-age home in Denmark there would speedily be one meal 
less a day—this is a point on which there can be no doubt. 

‘Yes, I am real glad and thankful to be here,’ an inmate of a 
country old-age home once informed me. ‘I have a better bed to lie 
on than I ever had in my life before, and I am just as comfortable as 
Ican be. But,’ she hesitated for a moment and then added, with 
an odd little flush on her honest weather-beaten face, ‘I don’t think 
Icould ever have made up my mind to come had that lot been here.’ 
She pointed as she spoke to the Fattiggaard, the place where the dis- 
reputable poor, ex-loafers and drunkards, are housed in their old age. 
Her remark was greeted with a little murmur of sympathy by the 
other old women in the room, who all agreed that the home would 
be spoilt completely if they must share it with all sorts and 
conditions. 

Not only are these institutions reserved exclusively for the 
respectable poor, but the respectable poor are taught to look on 
them as their own special property, as the place where they have a 
right to be—their home in fact. This, too, is an unfailing source of 
gratification to the old people, and this, too, costs not a single penny. 
Whoever crosses the threshold of an old-age home, even though it 
be the Borgmester himself, goes there as the guest of the inmates, 
and must knock at the door of each room and wait for permission 
before he enters. Then, when he does enter, what a flutter of 
delight there is; what a bowing and curtseying and handshaking ; 
for they dearly love to play the host, and regard the entertaining of 
strangers not only as a duty, but as one of the great pleasures of life. 
Among these old Danes there is no trace of that dull hopelessness, 
that ‘ just waiting’ which is so marked a characteristic of the London 
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poor in their old age ; on the contrary, [always found them, when I 
paid them a visit, alert, eager for news, and on enjoyment bent. Feeble 
though they be many of them, the old men were evidently keenly 
interested in politics ; they have votes, it must be remembered, and 
are extremely proud of the fact. Their faces glow with delight as 
they tell how the rival parties keep them well supplied with news- 
papers, and send carriages to take them to the voting-booth when 
the election day comes round. They were staunch Democrats for 
the most part—at ministerial doings they were never weary of 
cavilling—none the less they were all fervently loyal, I noticed, 
devoted to their King, ‘the very best King in the whole world,’ as 
one of them assured me, ‘although he does make mistakes some- 
times.’ Nor wasit only in politics they were interested; they seemed 
quite in touch with all that was going on both at home and abroad, 
especially in England, ‘the country where all the money comes 
from ;’ the country, too, as they never failed to tell me, ‘ where our 
own Princess is going to be Queen one day.’ 

Nothing is more characteristic of the lines on which these 
homes are worked than the fashion in which the inmates and their 
official caretakers mutually demean themselves. I shall not easily 
forget the lofty dignity with which a poor bed-ridden old dame 
informed me, one day, that her servant of course came at once when 
she rang! And the officials attached to the homes are not only 
in theory, but in reality, the servants of the inmates. In one of our 
model London workhouses several hundred decrepit old men and 
women are forced to get up at six o’clock in the morning, the same 
time as the young and strong; and this simply for the sake of 
saving the officials the trouble of making two breakfasts! In 
Copenhagen short work would be made of any master or matron 
who ventured even to suggest such an arrangement. There the 
officials are never allowed to forget that it is their business in life 
to make their charges comfortable and happy; that they are in 
the home, in fact, for no other purpose than to cook for them, tend 
them, nurse them when they are ill, and give them a helping hand 
generally. They must watch over them of course and keep them 
out of harm’s way; but they have express orders to interfere with 
them as little as possible. For Denmark holds, and very sensibly, 
that as these old people are all worthy old people ; there is no reason 
why they should be placed under authority, worried, and thwarted. 
They go to bed when they like and get up when they like—within 
certain limits, of course—they go for walks, too, and pay visits to 
their friends just when the fancy seizes them. They lead their own 
lives, in fact, and go their own way; and, so long as they behave 
themselves properly, and conform to the few simple rules in force 
for the general good, no one ever dreams of interfering with them. 
Should they abuse the liberty they enjoy, however; should they 
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wax quarrelsome and thus prove an annoyance to their fellow-in- 
mates; should they spend their pocket-money (for they have 
pocket-money, fourpence a week) on beer and cause public scandal ; 
or should they in any way conduct themselves in an unseemly 
fashion—things are changed. In such cases as these the master 
or matron must of course intervene; and, if remonstrances prove 
unavailing, must appeal to the inspector who represents the local 
authorities. Then the offenders speedily find themselves bereft of 
their pocket-money and forced to take their walks within the garden 
walls—every home has a garden. They may even, unless they at 
once change their ways, be driven forth from the home altogether, . 
and sent to live with the paupers. 

The model old-age home for all Denmark is the new home in 
Copenhagen, which was built and organised under the direction of 
Herr Jacobi, who, as chief of the Poor Department, has done more 
than any other man in Europe to make the world understand that 
all schemes for bettering the condition of the respectable poor are 
foredoomed, unless based on classification. It is sheer waste of 
time, he declares—and no one can speak with more authority on 
the subject—trying to make decent old folk comfortable, if you shut 
them up with folk who are not decent. The new home is a fine 
building, standing in a large, beautiful garden, and with another 
garden lying just beyond. All the rooms are bright and cheerful- 
looking, well warmed in winter, and well supplied with fresh air 
in summer ; they are prettily furnished, too, although as simply and 
inexpensively as possible. The inmates—there are some four hun- 
dred of them—are allowed to take with them when they go any of 
their own little belongings to which they are specially attached ; 
and these things give to the place a pleasant touch of homeliness 
which contributes not a little to the comfort of those who live there. 
The old men are on one side of the building; the old women on 
the other; while the married couples have special quarters of their 
own. There are no dormitories in any of the Danish homes; in 
the eyes of the Danish as of the English poor, dormitories are the 
very abomination of abominations. In this special home all the 
inmates sleep in bedrooms—two of them in some rooms, three, 
five, or six in others. These are their own private apartments, the 
smoking-rooms and sitting-rooms being of course common property. 

In all the Danish old-age homes the food is excellent ; but in the 
Copenhagen home it is better even than elsewhere, as the cooking of 
it is watched over by an expert, the former chef of a great restaurant, 
who takes immense pride in the dainty dishes he serves up for the 
city’s old pensioners. Were he to see the hunches of hard beef that 
in English workhouses are placed before toothless old men and 
women, he would be horrified at our extravagance as well as at our 
inhumanity. The lucky old folk for whom he caters have every day 
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dinners that they can eat in comfort, teeth or no teeth, dinners made 
up of stews and broths and cunningly devised concoctions of such 
things as sheeps’ heads and tripe—all at once cheaper and more 
nutritious than beef. The dishes are always highly seasoned, just as 
the class for whom they are provided like them ; and they are served 
quite hot. In English workhouses the food is at best lukewarm. 
Then there are sweets as well as savouries, not heavy suet puddings, 
but real sweets, soft and light, made with milk and covered with jam 
sometimes. And these dinners cost less than the midday meal in 
workhouses; for there is no limit to the miracles that may be 
wrought by good cooking and skilful management. The inmates of 
the homes have their own little stores of provisions and find great 
pleasure therein. Twice every week a supply of bread, white, grey, 
and brown, is dealt out to them, as well as a supply of butter and 
cheese ; and every day they are each given half a bottle of beer. 
First thing in the morning, at seven o'clock, large cups of hot milk 
are brought round to them in their own rooms. At eleven they 
make coffee for themselves, unless they be too feeble, in which case 
it is made for them; at twelve they have dinner; at three they 
again make coffee for themselves; and at five they have tea with 
cakes and whatever else the cook may supply. And they are as well 
clothed as they are fed, and as well supplied with amusement. A 
military band is told off to play to them in their garden, and there 
is a special theatre to which they are admitted free. Little wonder 
they sleep well o’ nights and face the world cheerily during the day. 

Large towns must of course have large old-age homes, and the 
home in Copenhagen is certainly perfect in its way. Still in Denmark 
it is not the large homes, but the small ones, those in country. 
districts, that are the most attractive of all. There is one, for 
instance, at Fredensborg, only a good stone’s throw away from the 
famous palace, that is quite charming. It is a low white building, 
nestling in the side of a hill, well sheltered from cold winds, and 
face to face with the sun. A passer-by would take it assuredly for 
an old farmhouse, standing as it does in a beautiful old-fashioned 
garden, one of the sort in which hollyhocks and lavender always 
grow. Under the trees there is a summer-house where the old 
people have their coffee when the weather is fine; for there are only 
some sixteen of them and they live together as one family, although 
they each have a little private room to which they can retire when 
they wish for solitude. This home is the joint property of three 
villages, which also own jointly a workhouse and a forced-labour 
house. Now that they are compelled to provide a home for the 
respectable poor apart from the ordinary paupers, neighbouring 
communal authorities often enter into some such partnership as this. 
There are communes, however, that prefer keeping the entire 
control of their institutions in their own hands; and in these cases 
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the arrangement adopted is very similar to that which would now be 
in force in England had Mr. Hutton’s Cottage Home Bill become 
law. A better-class working man and his wife are installed in a 
comfortably furnished house, and what respectable aged poor there 
are homeless in the village are sent to live with them under the 
close surveillance of the communal authorities. It is on the 
communal authorities that the full responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the homes rests in the country, just as it is on the munici- 
pality that it rests in towns. The cost of the homes is divided 
between the State and the commune, or the municipality, as the 
case may be, one half of it being defrayed out of the yield of the 
beer tax and the other half out of the local rates. 

I have visited old-age homes in all parts of Denmark, in large 
towns, in small towns, and in country districts; and in every home 
where I have ever been I have found the inmates well content, nay 
thankful to be there. In the homes, too, that I know in Austria the 
same state of things prevails, but with them I must not deal, as 
they have already been described in this Review. These old 
people evidently all consider the life they lead well worth living; 
they have their full meed ofits joys and its sorrows ; and on the whole 
they are happy, as happy at least as it lies in their nature to be. 
And that it is thus is due almost entirely to the fact—no one can go 
about among them and doubt it—that they are treated not only 
with kindness but with sympathy ; their feelings are considered, their 
tastes are consulted, and deference is shown even to their prejudices. 
Denmark, in fact, takes thought for her worn-out workers ; she studies 
what they like and what they dislike—lets them even give free rein 
to their little foibles, their harmless vanities—and it is by so doing, 
not by lavishing on them money, that she has succeeded in rendering 
them the happiest old-age community in the whole world. The 
average cost per head in the Danish homes is only a shilling a day ; 
in the country it is a little less; in towns it is sometimes a little 
more; but the difference is never very great. In the home at Fredens- 
borg it is exactly a shilling a day; in that at Copenhagen one shilling 
and fourpence-halfpenny. In the most comfortless of all the London 
workhouses it is one shilling and elevenpence. Thus our poor 
miserable old paupers actually cost us considerably more than Den- 
mark’s well-cared-for pensioners cost her. And all because we do 
not take thought for them, but content ourselves with lavishing on 
them money, money for which we obtain in return scant value. 

It is interesting to note that in some of the Danish homes the 
cost of administration—officials’ salaries, rations, &c:.—amounts to 
only one-twentieth of the whole cost of the home ; and that in none 
of them does it amount to more than one-fifth. 

Between the old-age homes in Denmark and those in Russia 
there are fundamental differences, of course; for whereas in the one 
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country these institutions are but the complement to a singularly 
perfect poor-relief system, in the other they practically take the 
place of any poor-relief system at all. Russia, it must be remembered, 
has no poor law, no poor rate; as a State, indeed, she does nothing 
whatever for her poor beyond punishing them sometimes for being 
poor. In Denmark old-age homes are public institutions; they are 
there by the law’s decree ; they were built out of public funds, and 
are supported in the same fashion. In Russia, on the contrary, they 
are for the most part private institutions, the property either of the 
Crown or of individuals ; the money wherewith they were built was 
a free gift; it is by means of free gifts, too, that they are chiefly 
supported. In Denmark it is the law that decides who shall and 
who shall not go to these places; and whoever goes, goes not by 
favour but by right, by the right of his own personal merit; while 
in Russia the law has nothing whatever to do with the matter, and 
luck, perhaps, has almost as much as merit. None the less, in spite 
of these differences, the Danish homes and the Russian have much 
in common, as is: proved by the fact that in both happy, contented 
old men and women are to be found, old men and women who are 
most thankful to be there. In the latter the company is no doubt 
less ‘ select’ than in the former, the inmates have not been so care- 
fully sifted and sorted; but this, so far as their own comfort is 
concerned, is a point of little importance; for Russians are much 
too good-natured, too easy-going, to worry themselves, as Danes and 
Englishmen do, about the moral status of those around them. 

St. Petersburg prides itself on its nice appreciation of social 
distinctions, and holds that, in deciding how even the destitute are 
to be provided for, respect must be paid not only to merit but to 
birth. This being the case it is but natural that the most attractive 
of its old-age homes should be reserved exclusively for those who 
have seen better days, for gentlefolk in fact. This is the Widows’ 
House, as it is called, in spite of the fact that among the six hundred 
old ladies whose home it is there are more spinsters than widows. 
It is a beautiful place, a palace, the old Tsaritsa Elizabeth Palace, 
which stands just opposite the well-known Smolnyi Institute and close 
to the great Cathedral. The inmates in their faded, well-worn clothes 
seem oddly out of keeping with their surroundings, as they walk up 
and down the great corridors where Court receptions were once held, 
or make their way up the splendid staircase to their gorgeous chapel, 
or still higher to that quaint little portable chapel which Peter the 
Great used always to have carried about with him wherever he went. 
Still, far from being oppressed by the grandeur of their habitation, 
they seem to derive from it positive pleasure ; and certainly every- 
thing that could be done has been done to render the place comfort- 
able. One side of the Palace is set aside entirely for the widows, 
each one of whom has a room to herself, as pretty a room as one could 
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wish for, One old lady whom I visited had divided hers into three 
parts—a salon, a dining-room, and a bedroom—and was living there 
quite in state. The widows dine in their own rooms, all their food 
being brought to them from the common kitchen by servants who 
are there to help them with their work and make things comfort- 
able for them, Widows are not admitted to the home until they are 
sixty, whereas spinsters may go there at forty; the spinsters, how- 
ever, are by no means so well off when they are there as the widows. 
They have only half a room each, and they must dine in the com- 
mon hall, for there are no servants to wait on them. None the less 
they have no reason to complain of their lot, for they are treated 
both kindly and respectfully, and much trouble is taken to make — 
things pleasant for them. They have nice little dinners, too, every 
day—a fact that has its influence, of course, on their tempers, and thus 
on the general welfare. They had three courses the day I was there, 
and everything served was wholesome, appetising, and well cooked. 

In theory the inmates of the Palace home, as of many Russian 
old-age homes, are supposed to contribute towards their own support. 
The full cost per head is 280 roubles a year (ls. 7d. a day); and 
every widow who is admitted is expected to pay, or to find some one to 
pay for her, 250 roubles a year;.and every spinster 200 roubles a 
year. Nearly one-half of these old ladies do actually either pay for 
themselves or find friends to pay for them; and the rest are paid for 
by the trustees of the Tsaritsa Marie Fund, to whom the house 
belongs, and who make good the deficits in its budget. This 
Tsaritsa Marie Fund was founded at the beginning of the last century 
by Nicholas the First in memory of his mother, and is administered 
under the personal supervision of the Tsaritsa Marie Feodorovna. 
It now amounts to some 100,000,000 roubles, and out of it more 
than 5,000 old men and women are partially or entirely housed, fed, 
and clothed. 

The Old Women’s House, which stands quite near the Old Ladies’, 
or Widows’ House, is a modern institution. One wing of it was built 
in 1862 to commemorate the coming of age of the Tsarewitch 
Nicholas, the eldest son of Alexander the Second; and the other 
wing, a few years later, to commemorate his death. Here some 400 
old women find a refuge in their old age—a very pleasant refuge too. 
The inmates of this home, unlike their near neighbours, have not 
come down in the world. On the contrary, they are probably seeing 
better days now than they ever saw in their lives before; for they 
all belong to the working classes, the servant-class for the most part, 
and not a few of them were born serfs. Probably the long rest they 
are having now is the first rest many of them have ever had ; little 

wonder, therefore, they enjoy it, and enjoy it they certainly do. 
When I paid them a visit I found most of them assembled in 
their great vestibule, laughing and talking together in the most 
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cheery, good-humoured fashion, evidently on the best of terms with 
themselves, one another, and their official caretakers. There seemed 
to be a quite delightful absence of rules and regulations in the 
establishment, inmates and officials working together in a friendly 
give-and-take spirit to make life go smoothly. The result was as 
happy a little companyjas one would wish to see. They showed me 
the menu—it was in French—of the dinner they had had on the 
previous Sunday : ‘Soupe pot-au-feu, jambon aux pommes de terre, 
crépes avec des confitures.’ They showed me, too, the menu of the 
dinner they had had that very day: ‘Soupe aux choux, cételettes, 
esturgeon avec du raifort et des pommes de terre.’ They were just 
going to have tea when I left them; and later in the evening they 
would have ‘ gruau d’orge’ for supper, they told me. 

About one-third of the women have either a separate room, or one 
which they share with one other woman, while the other two-thirds 
sleep in small dormitories. In this house, as in the Widows’ House, 
the inmates must either pay for themselves, or find some one to pay 
for them ; 100 of them, however, are always paid for by the Tsar, 
155 are paid for out of charity funds, and many of the others, by 
their former masters and mistresses. The charge for a woman who 
has a private room is 300 roubles a year (ls. 9d. a day); for one 
who has half a room, 1s. 7d. a day; and for those who sleep in the 
dormitories, 103d. Attached to the home there is a beautiful church, 
and also an infirmary, where the old women are sent when the end 
is drawing near. 

By far the largest of the St. Petersburg old-age homes, and in some 
respects the most interesting, is the Gorodskaia Bogodielna, or 
Municipal House, which Catherine the Second built at her own 
expense and presented to the city, having previously forced the city 
to present to her the ground on which to build it. It is a huge 
place, much too huge for any old people to live in it comfortably, 
excepting Russians, who seem to have none of that horror of great 
buildings and large rooms which marks the English and the Danish 
poor. They are evidently quite content, and, oddly enough, they 
look quite comfortable in this home in spite of its size. It is curious 
to note how much more is done in Russia for women, in the way of 
providing them with homes, than for men ; in this Municipal House, 
for instance, there are 3,000 women and only 800 men. Men and 
women alike belong for the most part to the poorest section of the 
community, the unskilled labour section ; still there are among them 
members of a somewhat bigher class—small traders, petty function- 
aries, and even a school-mistress or two; for the Gorodskaia 
Bogodielna opens its doors to all classes, just as our workhouses open 
theirs. How little there is in common, however, between even this 
old-age home, which is of the lowest class, and English workhouses, 
may be judged from the fact that its inmates betake themselves there 
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gladly and regard admission as a privilege. No fewer than 300 of 
them pay seventy-two roubles each towards the cost of their own 
maintenance; while 700 more are paid for by their friends, and the 
rest by the municipality. Most of those who pay for themselves 
are lodged in small rooms, two in each room ; and the other inmates, 
in large rooms. In this home, too, the food is decidedly good, and 
the old people are all well-cared for; they are all provided with com- 
fortable chairs and soft warm beds. The only complaint I heard, 
indeed, when I was there, came from an old lady of German extrac- 
tion, who assured me in confidence that the company was very 
mixed, not at all what she had been accustomed to. Her feelings 
had been wounded, it seems, by being called upon to share her room 
with a woman—a most peaceful, gentle old creature—who had no 
‘ quarterings.’ 

The St. Petersburg Municipality has solved the creed problem in 
what is, for that part of the world, a somewhat unusual fashion. In 
Gorodskaia Bogodielna there are three chapels, an Orthodox, a 
Lutheran, and a Catholic ; and three ministers, a pope, a pastor, and 
a priest, all living side by side on terms of perfect equality, and in 
peace ! 

It is not in St. Petersburg, however, but in Moscow, that the 
best of the Russian old-age homes are to be found, the best, at least, 
according to our Western notions. Moscow, indeed, is the model 
city of the whole Empire in all that concerns the poor; and two of 
the homes there, the Heier and the Boew, are perfect models of what 
such places should be—the very sort of home one would gladly see 
established in every town in England. Both these institutions 
belong to the city ; they were built and endowed by private citizens, 
and then handed over to the keeping of the municipality, which has 
undertaken not only to watch over the working of them, but to 
supplement when necessary their endowment funds by annual grants. 
They are both in the pleasantest part of the town, the healthiest, 
too, and they both stand in large gardens. 

The Heier Home is a beautiful building, and in a style singularly 
appropriate to its purpose; everything about it is as simple and plain 
as possible, yet every room is so prettily arranged that it is a pleasure 
to see it. On one side of the house there are rooms for thirty-three 
old men; and on the other, for thirty-three old women ; and between 
them is the common sitting-room, where the whole company pass 
most of their time, the men reading their papers or playing dominoes, 
the women sewing or knitting, and both alike talking their hardest 
more often than not. Although the full cost there is only 180 
roubles a year per head (1s. a day) the inmates are well fed and well 
clothed ; they are well cared for, too, and life is made as pleasant for 
them as possible. It is the rule of the house that everyone shall do 
exactly what he likes, so long as he does nothing to hurt himself or 
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to interfere with the comfort of those around him. ‘What would 
you do if one of your old men came home from his walk drunk?’ I 
asked the Director. ‘What should we do?’ he repeated, evidently 
surprised that there could be any doubt on the point. ‘Why we 
should put him to bed, of course, poor old fellow.’ Such accidents do 
happen sometimes, he confessed, but very rarely; for it is only the 
thoroughly respectable who are admitted to the Heier. And 
certainly a more respectable little community I never saw, although 
the majority of them belong to the poorest class—only one woman 
out of the thirty-three could read. Some of the men, however, were 
quite surprisingly intelligent and fairly well informed. Several of 
them volunteered the information that they had been serfs, while one 
assured me ‘those were good days.’ He had had a kind master, he 
said. One room in the home is reserved exclusively for popes who 
have been forced to resign their livings through old age or lack of 
strength. There were five of them there, and very happy they 
were, at least so one of them told me—an old man with a long white 
beard, and eyes that made one think of Tolstoi. 

In the Heier Home I found what I had never found before in an 
old-age home, a mother and son sitting side by side, both inmates. 
The mother was eighty, the son sixty-three, but the one did not look 
a day older or younger than the other. They had spent all their 
lives working for each other; and when the time came that they could 
work no longer, they had applied for admission and had both been 
taken in on the same day. And delighted they were to be there ; 
the old woman’s face was simply beaming. All the inmates, indeed, 
seemed to be keenly alive to the fact that the Fates, in sending them 
there, had dealt with them most kindly. 

The Boew Institution is much larger than the Heier, and on 
that account less homelike; but in all other respects it is just as 
comfortable, as well organised and managed. It has 300 inmates, 
180 old women and 120 old men, who are maintained at a cost of 
120 roubles a year each—9#d.aday. They live in pleasant, prettily 
furnished rooms, six in some rooms, twelve in others, and they have 
good dinners to eat every day and good clothes to wear. These 
people, too, belong to the respectable class, and are therefore left to 
go their own way as much as possible. For the aged peor who are 
not respectable, who cannot be trusted to go their own way, Moscow 
reserves a special old-age home, one which is attached to the 
Beggars’ Depot, an institution that corresponds roughly to our 
casual ward. The inmates of this home neither receive much 
consideration nor are yet allowed much liberty; still, unless their 
faces; belie them most cruelly, they are treated every whit as well 
as they deserve. 

Of the old-age homes in country districts in Russia, I know 
nothing, nothing at least beyond the fact that they are few and 
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far between—the veriest white ravens, indeed, in some provinces. 
It is only the town homes that I have visited, and they certainly 
are in many respects admirable. They are not perfect of course— 
in some of them there are glaring defects—none the less they all 
serve their purpose ; for the old and destitute, the weary and worn, 
find in them a peaceful, comfortable refuge. In the worst among 
them life smacks of Paradise compared with life in the Day-Room 
of our London workhouse. Yet there is not a single old-age home 
in Russia where the cost per head is so high as in that very 
workhouse. Thus not only Denmark, but Russia, turns to better 
account the money she spends on her aged poor than England. 
Even in St. Petersburg and Moscow respectable old men and women 
not only fare much better than they fare in London, but they cost 
their fellows much less. 
EpiTtH SELLERS. 
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SPA AND ITS ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS 


No one seeing for the first time the quiet little hamlet of Spa, 
nestling amid trees and completely hidden by surrounding hills, 
would believe that for centuries it was the rendezvous of all the most 
distinguished among the men and women of Europe, and especially 
of England. Ever since the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
travelling by land and sea was a question of weeks instead of hours, 
the English used to flock to Spa with their families, their servants, 
and even their horses; and it is interesting to know that the 
present Cercle des Etrangers was originally founded by an English- 
man a century anda half ago, and used to be under the presidency of 
English noblemen. 

The archives of Spa contain so many interesting works of historical 
and social matter that the catalogue alone consists of 300 quarto 
pages, not counting the names of those books which have been 
written since 1875. 

The most ancient book about Spa is dated 1559, and it is a very 
rare work. There are indeed only two copies of it, one of which is in 
the possession of M. Albin Body, ‘I’archiviste actuel de la localité,’ 
to whose researches in the archives of Spa I am indebted for all that 
is of interest in this article. The book is called Des Fontuines 
acides de la Forest dArdenne, et principalement de celle qui se 
trowue & Spa, par M. Gilbert Lymbork, Médecin. In 1545 we 
first hear of an English doctor being in Spa. ‘ Mosigneur Augustin 
docteur Vénicien, premier médecin de Henry huitidéme Roy 
d’Angleterre,’ is supposed to have been the first English doctor at 
that watering-place. 

In the reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth the Spa 
was much frequented by English people. In those days the strangers 
who came to drink the waters were called des boullins, or boublins; 
which has since been corrupted into des bobelins et des bobelines. 

In a letter dated 1565 from Sir E. Warner to Sir W. Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Burghley, we read: ‘There is great repair here for the 
benefit of the waters.’ And in 1568 we find that ‘Lord Windsor 
has received great benefit from the waters of Spa.’ The Countess of 
Northumberland was also among those who were taking the waters. 
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People were granted licences ‘to travel for three years to and 
from the Spa.’ In July 1612 we learn that ‘Lord Chandos and the 
Countess of Worcester have gone to the Spa, and the Earl of Arundel 
will follow.’ In September of the same year ‘ Lady Arundel is made 
happy by a permission to join her husband at Spa, and requests a 
pralongation of his licence for six months.’ In 1623 ‘Lord 
Wallingford desires that in his lady’s pass for the Spa she may have 
licence to take sixteen horses with her, none but the King having 
the power to grant such licence in the absence of the Master of the 
Horse.’ From a work entitled Lettres et Négociations du Chevalier 
Carleton, Ambassador of James the First at the Hague, from 1616 
to the end of 1620, we find a letter from Secretary Winwood to Sir 
Dudley Carleton in reply to one from the latter asking permission 
to go to the Spa. 

If you pass through Liége, please fiid out what English people are there, and 
if there is not a recently built English seminary there. You will find a great 
many English at Spa, and many of them more ill-disposed towards the State in 
their hearts than ill in their bodies. I beg you to keep an eye on them, and 


quoique extra territorium nulla jurisdictio, you must pourtant think of the service 
of His Majesty semper et ubique. 


In 1623, in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton we hear that ‘the Ladies 
Isabella Smythe, Wharton, Hatton, and Wallingford are coming to 
the Hague to see the Queen of Bohemia on their way to the Spa ; 
the last is an unfitting guest for her disaffection in religion and other 
circumstances.’ In the same year Sir Henry Wotton writes to 
Lord Zouche that ‘he has seen no novelty except the English 
Jesuitesses at Liége, who mean to have their share in church services 
as well as needlework.’ On the 17th of August, 1615, we learn that 
the effect of the Pope’s communication to the English Papists at 
Spa, authorising them to choose a Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was that Dr. Thomas Worthington was chosen. On the 15th of 
November, 1618, at Edinburgh: ‘The King to the Sheriffs of 
Scotland ordering a proclamation revoking the licence granted to the 
Earl of Argyll to go to the Spa, because whilst abroad he has re- 
nounced the Protestant religion, and associated with the King’s 
rebels; and commanding his immediate return.’ The following 
are extracts from Sir Dudley ‘Carleton’s letters : 

If the season permits I stay here for another three weeks, and we shall be 
obliged to return by Louvain, Malines, and Antwerp, as it will not be safe to go 
by the ordinary route without an escort. Though I came here chiefly for my 


health, I still hope to establish such a good correspondence with Lidge that my 
voyage will not be wholly useless. 


To Secretary Winwood he writes : 


Horace Vere has found the waters most efficatious, though I cannot say as 
much for myself... . The Countess of Pembroke still keeps rather weak from the 
effects of the waters. . . . The rector of the English College of Jesuits at Lidge, 
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whose name is Thompson, is, from what one hears, the Jarret or Gerard who 
escaped from prison in England, and afterwards lived for a long time in Louvain. 


In another letter he observes : 


The waters of Spa have had such a sensible effect for my cure that I am more 
in a state to ‘m’acquitter de mon devoir & sa Majesté.’ 

It will be seen from some of the above extracts [remarked M. Body to me] 
that ‘l’histoire est un continuel recommencement,’ Ce qui se passait alors en 
Angleterre, nous le voyons aprés trois siécles en France, d’oui les congrégations qui 
ne veulent pas se soumettre au gouvernement sont aussi expulsées. 


It appears from the State Papers that Charles the Second was 
one of the many distinguished Englishmen who visited the Spa, as he 
stayed there when in exile. 

It was the custom for those who had taken the cure at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the waters are lowering, to repair to Spa and there 
take the tonic waters for an after cure; but the great vogue for Spa 
began in 1760, when such brilliant crowds flocked to the fountains 
that it was felt necessary to have a locale. The Auberge du Cornet, 
which was the largest house in the place and the property of a 
Scotchman named Alexander Hay, was eventually selected ; and it 
was there that strangers assembled in the evenings to dance and to 
gamble. 

It was subsequently found that a still larger and more suitable 
room was required, and a petition was addressed to the bishop to 
that effect. He, however, would not give the monopoly to Hay, but 
said that a room might be specially built for the purpose ; and it was 
then that the old Redoute was erected in the very centre of the little 
town, where, under the name of the Casino, it continues to this day. 
After many disputes (which the bishop was called upon to settle), 
as to whether or not Hay was to be allowed to continue to give 
balls and gambling parties at his own house, some persons, chiefly 
English, founded on the 20th of April, 1766, a society which was 
given the name of the English Club and was under the presidency of 
A. Fortrose, who with thirty-four gentlemen founded this Club. 
The actual papers containing the rules have not been found, but it 
is known that the permanent President was to be English, though 
people of all nations might belong to it. The Club opened every 
season as soon as enough people arrived at Spa; and when less than 
nine members were left it was closed. In order to be made a 
member of the Club a man had first to ask permission of the 
President, and then to be presented by another member ‘ qui lui 
servait de parrain.’ The proprietors of the Redoute were on good 
terms with the members of the English Club, as the latter continued 
to go also to the Redoute. 

In 1770 another salle de jeu, called Le Waux-Hall, was founded. 
The name was taken from the celebrated Vauxhall in London. 
Paris also adopted the name, and a Vauxhall,. which was most 
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fashionably attended, was established there. In 1768 there was 
also a Vauxhall in Brussels, When the Waux-Hall was opened in 
Spa the proprietors endeavoured to prevent the members of the 
English Club from playing le crebs, le pharaon, and le passe-diz, 
which were the three games played at that time. But the members 
of the Club signed a petition praying the bishop to allow them to 
continue gambling. The Club did in fact continue, but the Waux- 
Hall and the Redoute were amalgamated. 

In 1782 the members of the Club paid one louis every Sunday, 
and six francs for dinner, which was at three o’clock, whether they 
dined or not. Ladies were not admitted to the Club till a subsequent 
date. At one time a dispute arose among the members, who then 
consisted of six hundred ladies and gentlemen of the highest degree, 
four Royal Highnesses, and eighty princes of the blood royal or of 
the Empire ; but Count Metternich arrived on the scene and arranged 
matters. 

In 1766 H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland was elected perma- 
nent President of the English club. The successive presidents 
(probably Vice-Presidents) were Lord Fortrose in 1767, Butler in 
1769, de Campbell in 1772, Comte Orloff 1773, Lord Palmerston 1774, 
A. Lockhart 1775, Lord Stewart 1776, Duke of Cumberland and 
J. Lockhart 1777 ; and among the members we find the well-known 
names of Burke, Musgrave, Colonel Nugent, Lords Caher, Ogilvy, 
Errington, and Fortescue, Lord Robert Spencer, Lords Southwell and 
Fortrose, Bishop Moore, Lords Gore, Crawford, Cunningham, 
Viscount Westport, Lord Algernon Percy, Lords Bulkeley, and 
Grimston, the Duke of Bolton, Lords Craven, Barrymore, and 
Villiers, the Duke of Manchester, and Lords Ely, Orwell, Mount- 
morris, Drogheda, Dalrymple, Peterborough, Deerhurst, and Jocelyn. 

Most of the buvewrs were up between 6 and 7 A.M. every morn- 
ing, and ready to start off on horseback to drink at those springs which 
were situated on the hills outside the town. Every street resounded 
with an extraordinary clatter of hoofs from about 150 horses, chiefly 
mounted by Englishmen, who rode, some with an open umbrella 
and a book under their arms, others having a lady en croupe 
behind them, without the slightest constraint, and in the most 
négligé of costumes. At 9 a.M. all these people returned to the 
Waux-Hall and drank coffee or chocolate in the great hall; and after 
that they gambled. They kept their hats on in the salle de jeu, and 
princes, peasants, counts, and excellencies all mingled in one crowd, 
and enjoyed the most perfect liberty. 

The balls and assemblies were equally composed of men and 
women of all ranks and degrees. No one troubled about his neigh- 
bour. Sometimes two hundred people of different nationalities 
danced at the Redoute; and at one time there were no fewer than thirty 
titled princes assembled in it; and every one was blazing with jewels 
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and diamonds ; but the English were acknowledged to be superior to 
all the other women. 

It was at this time that Joseph the Second, Emperor of Austria, 
visited Spa in the strictest incognito, and stayed at the Hotel a la 
Cour de Londres as the Comte de Falkenstein. The following 
entries are copied from the old manuscript register of the hotel : 


19 Juillet. 1781. Sous le nom de Comte de Falkenstein : 

Juillet 19. 4 diné pour six personnes dito 2 Bourgogne, une Rhin et une non- 
mousseux. 

a diné pour 6 de ses sujets. 

Une bouteille Rhin, une bouteille Moselle du postillon 4 bouteilles Bar, et 3 
Bourgogne. 

Le soir un langue de boeuf et une bouteille Rhin. 

Le 20. & déjeuné pour 3 maitres, 12 tasse caffé et thé &c., &c. payé 41 louis, 
partis le 21 matin pour Bruxelles. 


During the seventeenth century Spa was the principal watering- 
place on the Continent, and, in spite of great efforts made by all the 
other health resorts, it remained without a rival. In the eighteenth 
century it was transformed into a cosmopolitan haunt of pleasure, 
at which royalties, celebrities, and adventurers congregated simply 
for the sake of gambling and amusement. It was during this 
period that it was visited by the Emperor Joseph the Second, and 
by him christened ‘ Le Café de l'Europe.’ 

To go back a few years ; we find in the ‘Liste des Seigneurs et 
Dames,’ in 1763, the names of Milord Althorp et Lady Henriette 
Spencer, logés au Cornet; and in 1773 the same list contains the 
names of Lady Georgina Spencer and the Duc de Devonshire, both 
of whose names are omitted from the list in 1774, as that was the 
year of their marriage. This brings us to the romantic and interest- 
ing history of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, whose picture 
attributed to Gainsborough, strangely enough, has also had a most 
remarkable history. It was sold at Christie’s in March 1876; and I 
well remember the sensation it created when a gleam of sunshine lit 
up the lovely face as it was knocked down for 11,000 guineas amid 
a burst of applause, and the still greater sensation caused by its 
sudden disappearance from the galleries of Messrs. Agnew a few 
weeks later, and also the strange rumours which were afloat in 
artistic circles as to the cause of its disappearance. For twenty-five 
years the picture was lost sight of, though the newspapers have 
several times reported the discovery of its hiding-place ; but it was 
not until April 1901 that the picture was at last found in America, 
and restored to Messrs. Agnew, who immediately sold it to an 
American millionaire. The original of this picture was the cele- 
brated Lady Georgina Spencer, ‘who to physical perfection added 
Vesprit, la grace, le charme, and whose rank and fortune enabled 
her to exercise a sovereign empire over all others.’ To quote the 
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Mémoires @un Voyagewr en repos, she was ‘ grande, bien faite, belle 
et jolie. Elle avait l’air noble; la candeur était peinte sur son 
visage.’ 

The Spencers were regular visitors at Spa, to which place they 
used to repair every year on leaving Paris, where Lady Georgina 
was always enormously admired. Her rival in Paris was a Mrs, 
John Crewe, the daughter of Fulke Greville; and Madame du 
Deffand invited fifteen or sixteen people to meet and judge which 
was the more beautiful of the two women. Lady Georgina took the 
palm. In a letter from Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole she 
writes: ‘Nous avons ici Milady Spencer: elle réussit parfaitement. 
C'est 4 qui lui donnera 4 souper.’ 

Secretly in love with the Duke of Hamilton, who was equally 
enamoured of her, Lady Georgina, when only sixteen, was constrained 
by her parents to marry the Duke of Devonshire. The result of this 
unfortunate alliance was that the Duke of Hamilton retired to Scot- 
land, let his beard grow, and died of despair not long afterwards, 
while the young Duchess of Devonshire refused to live with her 
husband, although she did the honours of his house. The Duke, 
unable to conquer the caprice of his wife, sought consolation in the 
society of Lady Elizabeth Hervey, widow of John Thomas Foster 
and daughter of the Earl of Bristol. Strangely enough, these two 
young women were the most devoted friends and quite inseparable. 
Lady Elizabeth Foster lived at Devonshire House with the Duke and 
Duchess, and became the mother of several children, who were 
brought up under another name. This extraordinary arrangement 
soon became known to every one, as the two women were incessantly 
together; but it was feared that the illustrious house of Cavendish 
would be extinct. 

In 1779 the Duchess of Devonshire reappeared in Spa with 
her parents, and in 1789 she was there with the Duke and Lady 
Elizabeth Foster. At this time there was a most brilliant assembly 
at Spa, as all the highest families in France had fled thither to avoid 
the Revolution. But the Duchess did not come to see her friends 
nor for the benefit of her health ; she came solely for the purpose of 
gambling. She had at one time thrown herself heart and soul into 
politics ; and the manner in which she lowered herself to gain votes 
for her friends is a matter of history and was the cause of so much 
scandal that she gave up politics in disgust; and we learn from a 
contemporary that her existence was ‘péniblement vide. Sans 
amour, sans occupation, l’implacable ennui pesait sur sa vie.’ 
Having seen, every time she visited Spa, that all the grands 
seignewrs et belles dames threw themselves from sheer idleness into. 
the distractions of pharaon, crebs, and passe-dix, and encouraged 
and aided by her great friend Fox, who was a joueur endiablé, she 
threw herself with passion into gambling. She played, we are told, 
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like an enragée; and in one winter alone, in England, she lost the 
large sum of 100,000/. Frightened at the magnitude of her debts 
she opened her heart to her mother, and her brother Lord Spencer. 
They, however, were unable to muster the half of that amount of 
money, and her mother at length undertook the unpleasant task of 
informing the Duke, and imploring him to pay his wife’s debts for the 
honour of the family. All this we are told by Madame de Coigny, 
who adds that the Duke asked phlegmatically ‘How much does the 
debt amount to?’ ‘A cent mille livres, lui dit la mére. ‘ Oui-da, 
c'est beaucoup,’ reprit-il, ‘ mais je veux la payer seul.’ But he made 
it a condition that the Duchess was no longer to ignore the respon- 
sibilities of her married life. Her family considered this a very 
right and proper arrangement and hastened to make it known to the 
Duchess, who had gone over to Spa, not, as might be supposed, to 
avoid the just anger of the Duke, but in the true spirit of a gambler 
‘pour regagner ses pertes’! Her family wished her to return to 
England immediately, but the gallant Duke preferred to take the 
money himself to her at Spa; and he gave with one hand the receipt 
for her debts, and with the other all the letters her family had written to 
him on the subject. Whether the Duchess entered into the agreement 
with repugnance or with bonne grace is not known, but she remained 
at Spa with her husband. They subsequently went to Paris, where, 
to the great joy of her husband and al! his family, a son and heir 
was born on the 17th of January, 1790, who subsequently became the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire. 

Unfortunately, gamblers continued to make an easy prey of the 
beautiful Duchess, and she subsequently lost another 50,000/., which 
the Duke again offered to pay on condition that the treaty of Spa 
should be renewed for all time—‘que le traité de Spa serait 
renouvelé pour toujours.’ 

Georgina Spencer, Duchess of Devonshire, ‘la reine de 
Londres,’ as she is called in the Souvenirs du Comte de Tilly, died 
at Devonshire House in 1806. George the Fourth, then Prince of 
Wales, on hearing of her death exclaimed, ‘ We have lost the most 
amiable and most charming woman in England.’ Less than six 
months after her death her great friend, Charles Fox, died at 
Chiswick. Lady Elizabeth Foster mourned the loss of the Duchess 
most sincerely ; and it was not until three years later that she at 
length consented to marry the Duke of Devonshire. 

There is a large book of poems, by ‘Georgina Devonshire,’ 
illustrated by Lady Elizabeth Foster, now in the possession of M. 
Albin Body, at Spa. It is handsomely bound in green leather. 
From the contents it is evident that the Duchess and Lady Elizabeth 
travelled back from Italy, through Switzerland, together, as the 
illustrations are lithographed from drawings made by Lady Elizabeth 
at various places along the route. The verses are in French, having 
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been translated by l’'abbé de Lille, ‘ podéte bien connu.’ The book 
contains part of an autograph letter signed by the Duchess, dated 
the 28th of August, 1799; and the fly-leaf bears an engraved crest 
and motto, with the name Stainforth under it. 

There are eight different springs at Spa, of which all, with one 
exception, are taken internally. All the fountains are cold, effer- 
vescent, and refreshing. The Pouhon and the Sauveniére are the 
oldest of the springs, and made the fame of Spa before the sixteenth 
century. The Pouhon is the most celebrated and the most fre- 
quented of all the springs, and is situated in the very centre of the 
town. Its medicinal qualities have been known since the fourteenth 
century, and it contains far more iron than any of the other — 
fountains. Another of the springs, la Sauveniére, had such an 
extraordinary success in the seventeenth century, chiefly with monks 
and nuns, that the spring dried up in consequence of the foule des 
buveurs. It is here that the famous footprint of St. Remacle, patron 
of the Ardennes and of the town of Spa, is to be found imprinted in 
a stone in the well. 

There is a long list of the names of the celebrities who visited 
Spa to be found engraved on the Pouhon fountain; among others 
those of Thackeray, Sheridan, and Garrick. The table at which 
Peter the Great sat is still kept inside the building. Meyerbeer was 
a regular visitor at Spa from 1829 to 1859. He used to ride about 
on a donkey with an umbrella under his arm. The Promenade 
Meyerbeer was named after him in 1866; and he is supposed to 
have been inspired to compose the principal airs in Robert le Diable 
in the Promenade des Artistes. Sir Walter Scott wrote a poem on 
the ancient castle of Franchimont, which is situated on the summit 
of a hill overlooking the stream which flows down to Pepinster. 
This fortress is supposed to have been built about the year 460, and 
few people go to Spa without visiting its interesting ruins. 

Gounod used often to stay at Spa, and on one occasion, when he 
was there with Nita Gaetano and Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, a picnic was 
arranged for them at the Cascade de Coo, a beautiful waterfall 
fifteen miles off, and one of the sights of the neighbourhood. After 
the picnic Nita Gaetano refused absolutely to return in the carriage 
with the rest of the party, and insisted on walking. To M. Albin 
Body fell the doubtful pleasure of being her escort, and he did every- 
thing in his power to prevent her from attempting a fifteen-mile 
walk up and down very steep hills in open-worked stockings 
and shoes with Louis XV. heels. However, she was quite 
determined to go on foot, and they started off together. Before 
they had gone very far Nita Gaetano found that walking in such 
high heels was an impossibility; whereupon M. Body took out a 
penknife, cut off the two heels, and tying them together with a piece 
of string carried them to a little wayside restaurant, where he left 
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them hanging from one of the rafters. But after a time shoes 
and stockings were both cut through, and with bleeding feet the 
lady was forced to lean the whole of her weight on M. Body. At 
length he was unable to drag her any further, and as there was no 
other conveyance to be obtained he was obliged to beg the loan of a 
bullock and a bullock-cart, and, seated in this primitive if classicat 
vehicle, Nita Gaetano was eventually brought back to Spa; but her 
feet. were in such a terrible condition that she had to keep to her 
bed for several days. 

It was not until 1780 that Trente-et-quarante was played at Spa, 
and it was then called 7'rente-et-un. Roulette was introduced at a 
still laterdate. In 1872, public gambling was suppressed altogether; 
but about twenty years later the Casino was opened as a club on 
certain conditions, and gambling recommenced on a single roulette 
table. To become members of the Cercle des Etrangers at the 
present time, people have only to send in their names a few days 
previous to the time at which they intend to arrive at Spa; and in 
spite of many blackballs, put in by idle passers-by, they will find 
themselves duly elected. The Casino (the old Redoute built in 
1763) is open to members all the year round. The croupiers are 
selected from the Spadois tradespeople, and are sent on to Monte 
Carlo when they have served their apprenticeship at Spa. The great 
advantage of the Club is that if any of its members are seen to make 
a practice of helping themselves to money which does not belong to 
them they are politely requested to refrain from returning to the 
rooms, and the porters refuse to readmit them. The gambling at 
Spa is for counters. Two-franc counters, called des petits, are the 
lowest stake, and pink cards for 6,000 francs are the maximum 
allowed on the even chances. 

It will be seen from the above short article that Spa is full of 
interest from an historical as well as from a social point of view ; and 
to English visitors it is peculiarly interesting, in that it contains so 
many reminiscences of English celebrities, both of the last century 
and of earlier years. That it will retain its popularity when the 
threatened prohibition of public gambling is enforced we can hardly 
expect, but at the present time I can truly endorse the sentiments of 
an anonymous author who in 1734 wrote: ‘Je crois qu'il est peu de 
lieux ot l'oa puisse jouir de la belle saison plus agréablement qu’d 
Spa.’ 

CAROLINE CREYKE, 
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JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS 


Miss AUSTEN’s fame is great, her adorers are many. It is three- 
quarters of a century since she died, and still the incense hides the 
altar. The devotees, more numerous with every year that passes by, 
stand round with drawn swords and compel our homage. Fifty 
years ago Lord Macaulay acclaimed her ‘Shakespearean,’ it is but the 
other day' that Mr. Howells called her ‘divine.’ The generous 
enthusiasm of Macaulay compels us to listen to all that he says. As 
for Mr. Howells, it must be admitted that The Rise of Silas 
Lapham is as good work as the best of Jane Austen’s. So that when 
a great master accords divine honours to an authoress (sprung from 
a race that he cordially despises) we must perforce take note of his 
estimate. 

But really: Shakespearean? Divine? Are there any two 
qualities more entirely lacking to Miss Austen? She was essentially 
human, with a graceful realism ; wholly ladylike and reserved in her 
treatment of life; a patient and accurate observer of what facts lay 
around her in one tiny circle. She is a stranger to the Alps and 
torrents of Shakespearean English. In Miss Austen’s landscape 
there are pleasant grass plots, well trimmed lawns, and neatly planned 
hedgerows. There are no acclivities more alarming than those which 
our grandmothers were wont to tend as ‘rockeries.’ Externals count 
for much with her. The rush and riot of Shakespearean life, its 
tumultuous passions, its hell-black tragedies, and its glimpses of 
heavens undreamed of—I do protest that all these things would be 
vastly improper in Miss Austen’s world. 

What was Miss Austen’s world? Take the world of to-day 
and eliminate Japan ; eliminate China and the South Seas—all Asia, 
in fact, except India. In Europe eliminate everything except France. 
For purposes of polite conversation you may include the Rhine. If 
you have been to Vienna you have travelled. Berlin was a provincial 
town ; there was nothing to see in Russia except the Court and the 
British Embassy. The chief wonder about Russia was whether the 
traditions of Peter the Great would be strong enough to enable the 
Czar to hold together his hordes of barbarians long enough for them 

1 In Criticism and Fiction. 
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to become a nation. Europe, then, consisted of France (the home 
of the most dangerous principles and the most abominable innova- 
tions) and England (called by Providence to keep France in order). If 
you could allude to a fever caught at Ancona, you showed that you 
had been in Italy and were probably conversant with the Fine Arts ; 
but socially and politically Italy was dead. 

Socially and politically the United States were in puling infancy. 
South America was a wilderness, Africa and Australia unexplored 
and in great part undiscovered. Such was Miss Austen’s world con- 
sidered from the geographical point of view—England and France ; 
it is permissible to include the West Indies, which formed a powerful 
interest at that time. It is very important to remember how small 
Miss Austen’s world was. We are thus saved the annoyance and 
surprise at finding ourselves called upon to consider seriously the 
doings of children of seventeen who have never been outside their 
village. Considering the size of the world at that time, this amounted 
to experience of the world; while a man who had nearly taken his 
degree had really done a good deal of what there was for him to do 
in life. In this thinly populated and obscure corner of the world of 
to-day Miss Austen’s characters lived and moved and had their being. 
What were Miss Austen’s characters? The answer is easy—they 
were ladies and gentlemen. She herself was a lady, and she wrote 
like a lady. She saw nothing that a lady might not see; she heard 
nothing that a lady might not hear ; she recorded nothing that a lady 
might not record. There are little unconscious touches here and 
there that show how charmingly and winningly ignorant she was of 
what was really going on around her. These add a zest to what she 
actually records, for we may be sure that she wrote of nothing that 
she could not treat with knowledge. There are no attempts to 
describe, from hearsay, debaucheries with which she was totally 
unacquainted. There is no low life; there is no high life; there are 
no fatiguing passages in dialect. 

A word on Miss Austen’s realism. It is genuine realism ; not 
the bastard realism of later days. According to the school to which 
we have grown accustomed to allow the monopoly of ‘ realism,” 
nothing exists that is not disgusting. Miss Austen saw more sanely. 
There were dreadful things in her world, it is true: putrid sore 
throats, for example. But also there were many pleasant things. 
Perhaps she did not take a very wide view of life; but as far as her 
observation went she saw evenly and recorded fairly. 

As to her characters, they all came from one class—the class of 
gentry, i.e. people entitled to bear coat-armour. In the England of 
to-day, this definition is not precise. There are many gentlemen 
who are not entitled to bear coat-armour, and vice versa. But it 
really was a social guide in Miss Austen’s day. First and foremost 
in the land were the landed gentry, of which class it might be 
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said with justice that even the peers were no more than its most 
conspicuous members. This class, so powerful once, of so little account 
now, settled all social questions. Either you were one of the A’s of 
B——shire, or else your existence required explaining and justifying. 
You might belong to the professional classes—a very much smaller 
body of men than the same people nowadays. There was the Church, 
of course—that was highly respectable—and there was the Bar. 
But attorneys, surgeons, and City people were quite impossible. 
Physicians, with some reservations, could be known, and the Army 
would do if you were in the Guards ; but the Navy was on a different 
footing: all sorts of queer people went into the Navy. 

These considerations really guided the actions of the people who - 
inhabited Miss Austen’s world ; and Miss Austen herself recognised 
the propriety of respecting them. She writes of them as natural 
and convenient distinctions, and shows no desire to portray ardent 
human nature struggling against the bonds of convention. On the 
contrary, Emma is the careful study of a young lady who presumes 
to suppose that the natural distinction existing between ladies and 
people who are not ladies, can be treated lightly or, perhaps, ignored. 
There is no passion in her books, it would not be ladylike, and when 
we admire the felicity of her language and the delicacy of her work, 
we must recollect that what*action there may be moves in a very 
narrow arena, and that the incidents are trivial and superficial. 

Miss Austen’s work is eighteenth century in its subject-matter 
and treatment. She never saw a railway-train ; and, although much 
of her life was passed in the nineteenth century, there is not in her 
pages the faintest echo of its busy and distracted life. She was born 
in the year 1775, when the coronation of Louis the Sixteenth was a 
recent event, and she died two years after the battle of Waterloo. 
She was, therefore, thirty years old when the news of Trafalgar 
reached England, and forty when Napoleon was overthrown. 
There are a few references to ‘the war’ in her novels, but you would 
never suppose that she was referring ta a death-struggle between 
England and France. Although the rivalry of six hundred years 
culminated in twenty years of conflict corresponding to the twenty 
years of Miss Austen’s literary life, it would appear as if ‘the war’ 
was of no greater national importance than a war with Ashanti. 
Were there no illuminations for Camperdown, for the Nile, for St. 
Vincent, for Trafalgar, for Waterloo? Apparently not. Also appa- 
rently Miss Austen never saw an invalid or a pensioner, or met 
anyone in mourning for a relative who had fallen in the service of 
his country. Also, apparently, nobody ever grumbled at the taxes, 
although they must have been appallingly heavy, and were borne by 
the very class which was the object of her studies. 

The Napoleonic wars would appear to have been fought for the 
purpose of giving young gentlemen in the army an opportunity for 
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displaying their gay clothes. Also they were useful in enabling 
young officers of the Navy to gain prize-money, so that they might 
marry pretty girls and settle down respectably in England. The 
woes and joys (if these are not too violent expressions for the emotions 
of Charlottes and Carolines) of very young lovers and very young 
married people are all that Miss Austen has to write about. The 
elders form an agreeable background, now thwarting, now sympathis- 
ing, encouraging, interfering with, or soothing the young people. 

But we know that, in point of fact, whatever Miss Austen may 
have found interesting or the reverse, England was stirred to its 
depths by the war. Tribulation and mourning were heard through- 
out the land. The nation was shaken with the sensations of terrible 
triumphs and terrible disasters. Never was there a more Shake- 
spearean time: not even Shakespeare’s own. It is not Miss Austen’s 
fault that she is so very un-Shakespearean. She herself would have 
been much chagrined had anyone ventured on such a comparison 
in her presence. Or, if she had been in merry mood, she would have 
‘vowed that you were the very drollest creature’ or a ‘shocking quiz.’ 

In fact, if she ever thought of herself and Shakespeare in the 
same minute she must have concluded that her only chance of 
success was to aim at being as unlike him as possible. She called 
herself, modestly, a miniaturist, and she is credited, as one of her 
many triumphs, with having destroyed the school of the Mysteries 
of Udolpho. 

That novel, no longer read, depends much upon incident. The 
incidents are all unusual and exciting. The scene is continually 
changed, and there are murders amid gloomy surroundings. It had 
an immense vogue and was much imitated by writers who thought 
that with a ghost and a murder and a haunted castle they could 
make a story. A great many bad stories of this kind were produced, 
and it certainly was unfortunate that young ladies’ heads should be 
so turned by this tinsel tragedy that they could not stay in a country 
house without imagining that some disreputable secret haunted the 
family. Northanger Abbey pokes gentle fun at this school of 
mock romance, although it would perhaps be too much to say that 
it ‘ destroyed ’ the school. 

_ But the claim is that Miss Austen destroyed this school with its 
unwholesome habit of appealing to the sensational and the melodra- 
matic, and that she did so by showing how really interesting the 
common events of every-day life might be made to appear. 

It may be so, and it may be that this is to her credit. But, 
after all, what is Hamlet but a yarn about a ghost and a murder and 
a haunted castle? And if it comes to reproaching the sensationalists 
with too lavish introduction of incident, how does Hamlet stand ? 
We have poison, steel, suicide, madness, murder, -the wrecking of 
great kingdoms, battle, and sudden death all in five acts. The play 
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streams with gore. No imitator of Shakespeare was ever so lavish 
with incident as Shakespeare himself. It is not that the school of 
writing is bad that insists on a plot with incidents. Mr. Howells 
would have us believe that it is. Nevertheless, the Mysteries of 
Udolpho is only indifferent work in the school of Shakespeare, and 
the school which Miss Austen founded—the school of analysis and 
introspection—is capable of producing just as tedious work in its way 
as the Mysteries of Udolpho. But the people who decry the 
Mysteries have perhaps not read that dismal composition. When 
they have read it they will allow that it is tedious, not because of 
the fatiguing frequency of improbable incidents, but because of its 
sentimental tone and wearisome style. In effect the incidents are 
few, when the vast length of the story is considered. The real 
superiority of Jane Austen’s work lies in her admirable style; the 
real drawback to enjoying her work is that it is about nothing at all. 
Whereas the school of the Mysteries held that startling incidents 
(as unlikely as possible) were what a story chiefly needed, and that 
style and truthfulness signified nothing, Miss Austen, on the 
contrary, put style and truthfulness first and avoided romance like 
the plague. The result is that each of her stories is exactly like the 
last, and that much of her narrative is hopelessly uninteresting. 

It does not matter, for instance, whether Frank Churchill ‘ was 
most deedily occupied about Mrs. Bates’s spectacles’; or that when 
‘Mr. Woodhouse had drank his tea he was ready to go home’; or 
that Mr. Knightley’s boys’ ‘glowing faces showed all the benefit of 
a country run, and seemed to ensure a quick despatch of the roast 
mutton and rice pudding they were hastening home for.’ 

Nothing turns on these incidents, and they are not, in themselves, 
of any importance at all. But (says the devotee) look at the 
observation of life—the marvellous record of detail! There is, it 
is true, observation of life ; although it does not require exceptional 
powers of observation to have grasped the fact that children often 
have roast mutton and rice pudding for dinner, and that running 
makes them hungry. There is, it is true, much detail recorded ; 
but it is unimportant detail. It is not the mere accumulation of 
detail that marks the artist ; it is the selection of detail. 

This, then, is the point at which we may, after much pondering, 
pause and contemplate Miss Austen’s work with some sense that we 
approach it intelligently if perhaps clumsily. 

Knitting needles are more interesting to her than bayonets, 
perhaps because she can understand the management of the knitting 
needle and watch it in action; but she cannot say the same of the 
bayonet. Toa country walk she will devote all her attention; but 
more exciting incidents are of less value to her and her story. 

Sir Thomas Bertram going in person to look after his West 
Indian estates, and risking capture by French cruisers, is a plucky 
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and interesting figure ; but he is not the Sir Thomas whom Miss 
Austen admires. Sir Thomas, ‘ his mind disengaged from the cares 
which had pressed on him at first’ (putting a stop to some private 
theatricals) and plunging into the petty gossip of his village; or 
Sir Thomas ‘the life of the party seated round the fire,’ and, with 
‘the best right to be the talker,’ becoming ‘communicative and 
chatty in a very unusual degree,’ is the man stripped of all that 
makes him interesting. But this is the Sir Thomas of Miss Austen. 

All honour to her for not writing about what she did not 
understand. All honour to her for not trying to describe an 
imaginary mutiny at sea, an imaginary conspiracy of the coloured 
folk, an imaginary tussle with a fraudulent agent, or an imaginary 
encounter with a French privateer. 

But do not let us be so far led astray by our admiration for Miss 
Austen’s reticence and veracity that we must needs claim that her 
subjects are all interesting ; because they are not. Incidentally, and 
as a touch of life and manners, it is important to know that in the 
intensely respectable circle of Mansfield Park cards and dancing 
were encouraged, whilst private theatricals were forbidden. But 
the actual process of stopping the private theatricals is not interesting 
or amusing or important. 

It must have been a dull world, after all. It appears to have 
been impossible for a gentleman to address words of the commonest 
civility to a lady without the gentlemen exchanging significant 
glances, whilst the ladies rallied their female friend on the evident 
partiality of dear Bingle for her society. The girls had the minds of 
odalisques. In childhood and youth they thought and talked all day 
long of nothing but men, and in maturer years of the men about 
whom their juniors were talking and thinking. At all ages they 
gossiped, generally with spiteful intent. If, however, we once 
relinquish all idea of being interested, and sedulously guide 
ourselves with the bookmarker which a thoughtful publisher has 
provided for each volume of the charming edition now before me, 
we shall find Miss Austen’s novels full of information. 

But take this :— 

The progress of Catherine’s unhappiness from the events of the evening was as 
follows. It appeared first in a general dissatisfaction with everybody about her, 
while she remained in the rooms, which speedily brought on considerable weariness 
and a violent desire to go home. This, on arriving in Pulteney Street, took the 
direction of extraordinary hunger, and when that was appeased, changed into an 
earnest longing to be in bed. Such was the extreme point of her distress: for 
when there she immediately fell into a sound sleep, which lasted nine hours, and 
from which she awoke perfectly revived, in excellent spirits, with fresh hopes and 
fresh schemes, 

This is dreadful stuff; but it was written in 1798, four years 
after the appearance of the Mysteries, and when sleepless nights 
were considered appropriate to heroines. Miss Austen was probably 
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thinking of such passages as ‘all the busy scenes of the past and the 
anticipated ones of the future came to her anxious mind and 
conspired with the sense of her new situation to banish sleep’; or 
‘thus passed the night in ineffectual struggles between affection 
and reason, and she rose in the morning with a mind weakened and 
irresolute and a frame trembling with illness.’ 

Miss Austen will have none of this. Her heroines are ordinary 
healthy young women who live the most ordinary lives imaginable, 
and they are perfectly drawn. Even so Gerard Dou’s cats are 
perfectly painted, even to the very iridescence of their whiskers. 
They are very bad cats, destitute of all the points that mark the good 
cat; and one cannot help wondering, was it worth while? Miss 
Austen in the rage of her mental revolt from the ideal of the 
sentimental agonised heroine has gone far. Her work has been 
variously described as ‘ the very smallest of small beer,’ and as ‘ the 
rather uninteresting doings and very uninteresting sayings of 
totally uninteresting people’; she has been called ‘the prose 
Wordsworth.’ 

There is much in these comments. Her self-imposed limitations 
compel her to chronicle small beer, and she chronicles it very 
industriously ; but it remains small beer. As tothe other comments 
which I have ventured to cite, the root of the matter is this: that 
the masculine element is altogether lacking in Miss Austen’s work. 
It is, from beginning to end, feminine in tone. To say that ‘she 
wrote like a lady’ is intended for very high praise, especially when 
we consider the scandalous rubbish that people professing and 
calling themselves ladies have been contented to sign. But it 
undoubtedly implies a restricted range of vision, which, though 
highly creditable, defines her artistically. 

As one result, her portraits of girls and women are more success- 
ful than her portraits of men. Her best portraits of men are the 
portraits of those whose lives were passed in circumstances com- 
pletely under her observation—stay-at-homes, invalids, and tame 
cats. All these are admirable. The robuster types are mostly left 
in shadowy outline. 

Her style suffers from restrictions similar to those which she 
imposed upon herself in regard to incident. Her stories move in a 
little circle—a country village, a seaport town, Bath—that is all. 
Her style—when she ruthlessly condemns herself to be dull—can 
thus be dulness itself. But also it can be as dainty and charming 
as any style in which English is written. These lines, for instance — 
the opening lines of Northanger Abbey : 


No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her infancy would have 
supposed her born to be an heroine, Her situation in life, the character of her 
father and mother, her own person and disposition, were all equally against her, 
Her father was a clergyman, without being neglected or poor, and a very respect- 
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able man, though his name was Richard and he had never been handsome. He 
had a considerable independence, besides two good livings, and he was not in the 
least addicted to locking up his daughters. 


There are innumerable passages like this which are a pleasure to 
read, merely for the grace and skill with which the English is 
handled. It would be idle to attempt to sketch the plot of any one 
novel, for there is practically no plot in the ten volumes of her 
works. Some trifling evert, 2 dance or a dinner party, brings her 
characters together in situations where they can speak and act; and 
accordingly they speak and act until they separate. The abiding 
interest of all this charming trifling is the contrast between then and 
now; the observation of what went to make correct behaviour, 
correct manners, and correct speech one hundred years ago, in 
contrast with the speech and manners of to-day. 

For example: Mr. Lucas, a tradesman of Meryton, rose to be 
mayor and became Sir William. The type is familiar; but the way 
in which Miss Austen speaks of him is remarkable. ‘For though 
elated by his rank it did not render him supercilious; on the 
contrary, he was all attention to everybody. By nature inoffensive, 
friendly, and obliging, his presentation at St. James’s had made him 
courteous.’ Mr. Collins, a subservient person, married Sir William’s 
daughter, and invited Sir William to stay with him. Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh, the patroness of Mr. Collins’s living, an impertinent old 
lady, invited the entire household to dinner, on which Mr. Collins 
thus expressed himself : 


I confess that I should not have been at all surprised by her ladyship's asking 
us on Sunday to drink tea and spend the evening at Rosings. I rather expected, 
from my knowledge of her affability, that it would happen. But who could have 
foreseen such an attention as this? Who could have imagined that we should 
receive an invitation to dine there (an invitation, moreover, including the whole 
party) so immediately after your arrival ? 


*I am the less surprised at what has happened,’ replied Sir 
William, ‘from that knowledge of what the manners of the great 
really are, which my situation in life has allowed me to acquire. 
About the Court, such instances of elegant breeding are not 
uncommon.’ 

The grovelling contentment of the man Collins, the imbecile 
gratification of Sir William, the massive impertinence of my lady, 
and the overpowering dulness of the party: which is the most re- 
markable ? 

They go to their dreary party, and this is what happens: 


In spite of having been at St. James’s Sir William was so completely awed by 
the grandeur surrounding him, that he had but just courage enough to make a 
very low bow, and take his seat without saying a word; and his daughter, 
frightened almost out of her senses, sat on the edge of her chair, not knowing 
which way to look. 
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The situation would be completely reversed to-day. It would be 
Lady Catherine who would be all civility in the hope of getting some 
sound financial information from Sir William; while Sir William 
would be slightly patronising and chiefly occupied in wondering with 
how cheap a ‘tip’ he could pay for his dinner. As for the young 
lady, it is impossible to imagine any successful tradesman’s daughter 
‘frightened out of her wits’ by a whole drawing-room full of Lady 
Catherines. 

Miss Austen’s novels are all equally charming; and each is 
exactly like its predecessor and successor. The titles have very 
little relation to the contents. Persuasion might equally well be 
called Dissuasion, and the whole series could be appropriately 
named 1, 2, 3, . . . 10, without loss of coherence. 

Where, then, are we to place Miss Austen as a novelist ? Let us 
consider what that highly distinguished novelist and critic, Mr. 
W. D. Howells, has decided, and consider how far his ideas coincide 
with our own. ‘ The art of fiction, as Jane Austen knew it, declined 
from her through Scott and Bulwer and Dickens and Charlotte 
Bronté and Thackeray and even George Eliot.’ ? 

There is no mistaking enthusiasm of this kind. The highest 
place is claimed, without any reserve, for Jane Austen. But how 
about the art of fiction declining from her through Scott and the 
others ? 

Surely these eminent men dwelt on different planes. To say 
that the art of fiction declined . . . in the way that Mr. Howells 
describes is not a substantial contribution to the inquiry, ‘ Where 
are we to place Jane Austen?’ 

It would be as sensible to say that the art of painting as Raphae} 
knew it declined through Michael Angelo and Holbein and Claude 
and Benjamin West and J. M. W. Turner and even George Du 
Maurier. 

Nor, again, when we read a passage like the following, can we 
admit that we are much advanced: ‘ How, for instance, could people 
who had once known the simple verity, the refined perfection of 
Miss Austen, enjoy anything less refined and less perfect? With 
her example before them, why should not English novelists have 
gone on writing simply, honestly, artistically ever after?’ 

To ask these questions is merely to ask why, having once tasted 
sole, we should eat any other fish, There are many reasons: the 
salmon is less refined than the sole, but he is more sumptuous; the 
whiting is less perfect than the sole, but he is more dainty. And 
then as to honesty, et cetera. Are all English novelists dishonest, 
confused, inartistic ? 

In truth the author of Fiction and Criticism would have us 
take him for a critic ; but he is a worshipper ; and for the worshipper 

2 Criticism and Fiction, p. 74. 
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the thicker the cloud of incense the greater the merit of the act of 
devotion. We, who want to see the divinity face to face, would fain 
wait until the incense has arisen past the altar and the air is clear. 
And we are not to be deterred by being called * ‘ poor islanders,’ or by 
being told that we have‘ ‘ false theories and bad manners.’ Clearly 
we must give up all idea of being guided by Mr. Howells and decide 
for ourselves. 

It need not be very hard. Miss Austen’s work is good, but it is 
monotonous ; it is dainty, but it is essentially feminine. We need 
not go far to find another artist with precisely these limitations in 
another art. Of whom can we say with truth that her work is 
graceful, correct, monotonous, and feminine? Obviously the sister 
artist to Jane Austen is Angelica Kauffmann. 

In England a man who does not burn incense must expect to be 
called an iconoclast; appreciations are not welcomed. As Miss 
Austen is now in the forefront of fashion, ‘ iconoclast’ is probably 
the mildest epithet that will be applied to me. I should not be 
suprised to find myself acclaimed as the Devil’s Advocate. Let us 
consider, then, what Miss Austen herself recorded of her own limita- 
tions. Nothing can be more interesting, for she was the least con- 
ceited of mortals and incapable of self-deception. She once received 
an intimation from an exalted quarter that portraits of learned 
clergymen would be appreciated. It is what might have been ex- 
pected. From the way in which the Church is spoken of in her 
books it is clear that, as an institution, it commanded the respect and 
affection of the country, and yet the clergymen to whom we are 
introduced are slight and ordinary creatures. This is not consistent ; 
and it is but natural that Miss Austen’s admirers, perceiving how 
admirably she drew trivial people, should urge her to attempt greater 
work. She excuses herself in the following terms : 

I am quite honoured by your thinking me capable of drawing such a clergyman 
as you gave the sketch of in your note. But I assure youl am not. The comic 
part of the character I might be equal to, but not the good, the enthusiastic, the 
literary. Such a man’s conversation must at times be on subjects of science and 
philosophy, of which I know nothing, or at least be occasionally abundant in 
quotations and allusions, which a woman who, like me, knows only her mother 
tongue, and has read little in that, would be totally without the power of giving- 
A classical education or, at any rate, a very extensive acquaintance with English 
literature, ancient and modern, appears to me quite indispensable for the person 
who would do any justice to your clergyman ; and I think I may boast myself to 


be with all possible vanity the most unlearned and uninformed female who ever 
dared to be an authoress. 


This diffidence in reply to a very flattering invitation is truly 
refreshing. Nowadays an author, without receiving any invitation 
at all, is prepared to ‘get up’ a subject, a city, a language, or an 
epoch, and to coin his information into shekels of silver (and even of 

* Criticism and Fiction, p. 76, * Ibid. p. 32. 
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gold) at the shortest notice, and very often does so with sufficient 
accuracy to deceive the unlearned to his, and their, mutual com- 
fort. Assuredly there is nothing dishonest in the process; on the 
contrary, it is sound business, and very good business ; but then it is 
business and not art. Miss Austen would have none of it, and her 
refusal to move out of the path where she trod so confidently and 
gracefully is not only refreshing in itself, but particularly fortifying 
to one who has ventured to indicate her place in the world of art 
and who discovers it to be the place that she had chosen for herself. 


WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 
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SWEDISH TROUT FISHING 


THE two hares had finished their gambols on the stony black shore 
of the stream. The woodcock had flitted out from his haunt on the 
pine-covered mountain. The rising moon silvered the rippies as the 
little wherry was sculled slowly on; a chill came in the air, as the 
west wind blew from the Norwegian fells. 

The big trout’ with the square tail lay on the bottom of the 
boat. What a struggle he had made, and how nearly had he 
rushed to freedom down the rapids and away, amongst the foam- 
covered rocks! Larger fish had been killed, but none had fought 
so stubbornly. His last gasp was given as the landing-net dragged 
him to the edge of the boat. The steel trace held well, and there 
was not a scratch or mark on the bait—a Phantom minnow. 


My boatman Johansen had rowed steadily, and the lines swept in 
graceful curves as we passed across the treacherous rapid. A broken 
scull or an awkward movement would have resulted in one, if not 
both, of us bidding farewell to this world. 

We turned again; again the baits spun true through the clear 
water : a snatch, a whirling reel, and the fish is fast; a clumsy leap 
in the air shows his shape, and now the fight begins. 

Up into the still water he bores his way, then down to the rapid 
across to the shore, then comes a steady tug of war in the deepest 
water; finally the contention ends in a sandy bay, where the big 
trout circles round and round our little boat. 

There was a moment one felt it would have been a relief if the 
hooks gave and the fish swam free and away. 

No trout fight so stubbornly as the large Swedish trout, called in 
Sweden Lax Oren. They are found late in August and at the 
beginning of September, lying at the head of rapids where the 
rivers leave the lakes, or at the head of rapids joining a series of 
lakes, 

The spot I write of is far away in the wilds of Jemptland. 

Letters arrive quite often enough, and a telephone to the nearest 

This trout weighed twelve English pcunds, 
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country town gives one the feeling of being in touch with the rest of 
the world. During the summer in Sweden, trout may be caught in 
great quantities with the fly; in fact, on some days and in some 
places one may take a sackful. 

The charm of the autumn fishing is the quiet of the surround- 
ings. No mosquito haunts with his singing and his stinging the 
‘anglers’ rest’ I write from. When fishing, the only sound that 
breaks the air is the monotonous thud as the sculls work in the 
rowlocks, and the creak of wood working on wood. 

A char rising makes a slight ripple. The pine woods look down 
in eternal silence as the darkness of evening draws on. One hears 
the children calling the cattle down from the forest, and a little 
curling smoke goes up from the red wooden houses. 

My stolid Swede, at a sign, turns the boat towards home, and one 
strolls up to the little Posting House contented with the delicious 
air and the repose of such a life. 

Fishing from a boat in. Sweden is done as follows :—Two rods 
are used, set exactly at right angles to the keel of the boat. One 
sits facing the stern waiting for a ‘run,’ and watching the shores 
slowly receding as the boat glides smoothly on. 

Let me now turn to my Journal of a 30th of August. 

No matter how one admires the calm of the evening and its 
delicious surroundings, an English sportsman will want to know 
what one killed and how it was accomplished. 

This 30th of August was a typical day; not a big trout day, but a 
satisfactory day’s sport. 

We started about 10 4.M., Johansen sculling up stream from the 
home water to some rapids a mile and half away, called ‘Lap 
Strugen’ (the Laplanders’ stream). This rapid is navigable by the 
small local steamer that brings the post and the winter provisions 
for the farmers and small shopkeepers. The steamer also during 
the spring and summer months tows the logs down the lakes, which 
logs are cut by the lumbermen during the winter. These latter are 
employed by the large saw mill companies, who have their establish- 
ments at the mouths of the rivers which run into the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The companies as a rule own most of the pine forests up country. 
These arrangements and means of transit and communication hold 
good as to nearly all the rivers and lakes which eventually debouch 
into the Gulf. 

To continue my fishing: We row up the rapids and down the rapids, 
and the bag for the morning is five trout, one char, one grayling. 

The grayling in Sweden are very numerous, and become, when 
fishing with Spoon and Phantom a nuisance. They are continually 
running at the bait which means catching fish, but with a long line 
out the continual reeling up of the line and taking off a small 
grayling becomes tiresome. 

Vor. LII—No. 308 ; 
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The largest trout of the bag caught this morning in August 
weighed nine pounds, the next largest three pounds. 

This nine-pounder gave great play, being a cock fish newly come 
up to the spawning grounds, and as I tried to slip the landing net 
under him the hooks of the artificial minnow caught in the meshes, 
the trout banging in the water ; finally with much anxiety and some 
excitement, I slipped my fingers into his gills and lifted him gently 
into the boat. 

My boatman, before the crisis arrived, had with difficulty reeled 
up the line of my other rod, now sculling, now stopping and snatch- 
ing up this second rod and reeling in the line as fast as possible. 

If this is not done one finds oneself in this dilemma: a big trout 
on one rod, oneself standing up ir a ‘cogglesome’ boat going 
down a rapid, playing this same trout with every chance of 
the hooks on the line of the second rod catching in a rock. 
Expletives split the air, unheeded by your stolid boatman, whom 
even an earthquake would not move. When all is said and done, 
fishing with two rods from one of these small wherries gives as good 
chances for temporary disturbance of one’s temper as an awkward 
gillie trying to gaff a not fully played-out salmon. 

These large Swedish trout are excellent eating, their flesh being 
of a rich red colour. 

The fish are netted in quantities during the autumn season by 
means of short nets set cunningly where the waters of the rapids 
whirl and eddy round the rocks. 

As they work up stream and round these eddies they get 
meshed and caught. The nets are of fine twine with corked top line, 
and weighted with stones neatly tied up in little birch-bark bags. 
The fish are salted in barrels for winter use. 

This netting of these fine fish goes against one’s sporting instincts. 
It must be remembered, however, that in the northern parts of Sweden 
the farmer depends greatly on fresh-water fish for winter provender. 

In Swedish Lapland further north, not near where I write of 
(.e. in and near the Arctic Circle), one never sees a Lapbunder’s house 
(i.e. a settler or Lapland farmer) except it be built by the side of 
river or lake. 

In these parts where frost reigns eight months in the year the 
soil can produce little or nothing. I have seen a fine crop of 
potatoes utterly cut down by an August frost; it must, however, be 
said that this was well within the Arctic Circle. 

Sportsmen and anglers must not rail against this netting of trout, 
which means food for the sturdy peasants. Trout there are in plenty 
for all—farmers, fishermen and tourists. 

The trout fishing in Northern Sweden is practically free to 
everyone ; in the South it is not so. 

Fishermen will find it better always to give away all fish that is 
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not wanted for their own eating ; if this is done no objection will be 
raised by the farmers to fishing anywhere in Northern Sweden. 

No kinder or more obliging people exist than the Swedish 
peasantry ; the trouble they go to and the help they offer you on 
your journey, making you as comfortable as possible, takes one 
somewhat aback when first travelling about the country, and I may 
truly say I know the north of Sweden better than many Swedes. 

I ought now to tell my fellow sportsmen and anglers how they 
will fare when on a fishing trip, during the short summer in the land 
of ice and snow. 

The great drawback to the far north of Sweden is the mos- 
quitoes; they are a perfect pest. If it is hot a mosquito veil is 
unbearable, and the only thing to do is to smear one’s face and neck 
with a mixture of grease and tar. Housemaid’s chamois leather gloves 
must be sewed to the sleeves of one’s coat for fishing in. By this 
means these stinging terrors may be defeated. A flannel shirt 
must be kept for use when the war paint of grease and tar is assumed ; 
this shirt should have a large turned-down collar to protect the collar 
of the coat from the black smear. 

Night brings little rest, and a mosquito curtain is the only 
preventive. This must be absolutely secure, as I firmly believe 
twenty Scandinavian mosquitoes would keep an entire army corps 
busy most of the night. 

If, however, the fisherman is determined to brave this pest, the 
best time to arrive in the far north is to make one’s plans so as to reach 
the fishing quarters during the middle of August, and leave when 
the cold of September comes on, and the fish no longer take. 

Boat fishing for large trout up north is cold work, and for 
several years I could devise no way of keeping warm—.e. in Sep- 
tember. 

Winter clothes of best home-spun, underclothing thick as for 
hunting in England, a fur coat with a waterproof over it, and a cap 
with ear-flaps completes the costume of the upper part of the body. 

As to your nether limbs: the little boats you fish in always leak 
more or less; wet feet mean colds, and rubber boots are very chilly 
foot-gear. Wear a long leather boot which comes above the knee, 
under this thick riding drawers, and over them a pair of knitted 
woollen long drawers, such as are sold for wading in ‘when salmon 
fishing in the early spring. No one has any idea how the wind in 
the north penetrates the thickest of clothing. 

Now as to food. Milk, cheese, flat bread, a large folded up limp 
sort of biscuit made of flour and water, ‘ Kenicky’ bread (spelled as 
pronounced), and the berries of the forest as well as the fish one 
catches are the foods one is certain to find. These should be 
supplemented “by cocoa, some tinned meats, and soup squares, 
which are excellent, but take somewhat long to prepare; also soup 
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cartridges (good, and only require boiling water). Of the fish you 
catch the red-bellied char is far and away the best eating. 

A fresh caught char grilled on a wood fire is most delicious, and 
the best fresh-water fish I know of. 

Inside the Arctic Circle I know of one place where char run to 
four pounds in weight; they have been caught with rod and line 
but are not common. 

Anglers will ask, are there no salmon in Sweden? The answer 
is, they are plentiful. 

In the south of Sweden, in rivers like the Falkenberg near 
Gothenburg, these fish rise to the fly. I have yet to learn that in 
the rivers running into the Gulf of Bothnia (i.e. on the eastern 
coast of Sweden) Salmo salar will rise to a fly or even is easily taken 
with rod and line and other lures but the fly. I trust some of my 
readers may inform me. I speak of salmon being so caught within 
the last ten years. As I close this short account, let me say Sweden 
offers many attractions to those who wish for a real holiday. Living 
is cheap, travelling also. Comfortable steamers ply to all ports on the 
Swedish coast; they all have excellent restaurants, and the clean- 
liness of Swedish houses is proverbial. 

The ‘ circular-ticket’ tourist has not yet arrived ; perhaps he may 
come. I doubt it, as Norway with its marvellous scenery is more 
attractive. Let anglers try Sweden for a change. 

Mayo. 
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A CONSERVATIVE REFORM PROGRAMME 


For a century and a quarter the Conservative party has had to be ~ 
periodically saved by its reformers. It requires to be frequently 
revivified, lest it should sink down into mere inertia and obstructive- 
ness. This arises from the nature of the case. It is the party, 
under one of its aspects, of Protection and of Defence. Its 
members rightly realise that their function is to ‘ conserve’ the 
heritage of great interests handed down to them by the wisdom and 
energy of their predecessors. They are pledged to maintain the 
safety, the unity, and the integrity of those communities, which 
make up the Nation, and the Empire, of Britain. This mighty and 
complex organism must be defended from foreign foes and rivals by 
a firm and vigorous diplomacy, by drawing closely the. bonds which 
bind the various parts of the realm, and by keeping the naval and 
military forces at the highest standard of efficiency. At home the 
ordered progress of society is threatened by hasty innovators, 
who seek to destroy the balance of the Constitution, or to under- 
mine its stability by ill-considered changes. Against such perils 
Conservatism stands permanently on guard. It is natural that 
this attitude should have a reflex action on those who adopt it. 
The position of the sentry is a most valuable one; but it may 
lead to a certain stiffness and rigidity. In the preoccupation of 
watching over the citadel, there may be a tendency to forget that 
there are other duties to be performed. A tolerant acquiescence in 
the mere protection of vested interests is easily accepted by a 
political connection which includes, generally speaking, the majority 
of the satisfied portion of the community. Most of those with whom 
Fate and our institutions have dealt kindly are on this side. The 
‘ Have-nots’ are largely, though not entirely, in the opposing camp. 
Far more than the opponents, the conservatives, through all their 
levels, are permeated by prosperity and success. They are supported 
by all the elements of inherited or acquired wealth, rank, superior 
education, social position, good fortune in commerce and industry. 
Those, with whom the world has dealt kindly, are much disposed to 
regard it as a lrighly agreeable place, which does very well as it is, 
Thus there is always a solid mass of well-appointed infantry in the 
681 
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Conservative army which looks with disfavour on the movements 
of its tiraillewrs and light cavalry, and prefers the strategy of a 
leisurely defensive. If its leaders will see to the entrenchments, and 
repel the assaults of enemies and insurgents, it is content to stretch 
itself comfortably by the camp-fires and enjoy its admirable rations. 
And it is particularly in this mood at the close of a long period of 
excitement, when the fortress has been held by special exertions 
against onsets of unusual vigour and tenacity. 

Stagnation, however, in politics, as elsewhere, is not life, but death. 
Conservatism has other functions besides that of standing on guard. 
The Ship of State must be equipped with armour and impregnable 
barbettes and -thunderous guns, but behind its iron sides, and under 
its sheltered decks, the engines throb and quiver. The dominant 
party is required to administer the nation as well as to keep it secure 
from assault. It is concerned, indeed, not with a fortress, but 
with a social organism, exceedingly complex, never actually at rest, 
and in a constant state of growth and flux and ‘adaptation to its 
environment.’ The conditions of its existence, and its relations to 
its own members and the external world, are always changing; and 
it is the business of statesmanship to recognise these constant 
modifications, and to deal withthem. To ‘conserve,’ in the best sense, 
is to reform when occasion arises. The one duty is the complement 
of the other. Conservatism, when it ignores this axiom, and sinks 
into apathy, varied by an occasional blast of fire at the enemy, 
pays a heavy penalty. It loses the confidence of the nation, and is 
condemned to look on impotent, while the tasks it has repudiated 
are undertaken by other and more reckless hands. From this 
fate the greatest of its chiefs have from time to time saved it by 
forcing it: into action. The Hour has come; and often, but not 
always, the Man. The call of an awakened nation has sometimes 
been heard by a Tory leader of genius, who has summoned his 
followers to respond to the cry. From Pitt, through Canning and 
Peel and Beaconsfield to Randolph Churchill, the succession of 
reforming Conservative statesmen has been intermittently sustained. 
Pitt recognised that the time had come for administrative and 
economical reform, and in the years before all the energies of 
Britain were diverted to the struggle with Napoleon he made that 
his work. So with Canning and Catholic Emancipation, Peel and 
the Corn Laws, Disraeli and Parliamentary Reform, Randolph 
Churchill and the ‘Tory Democracy.’ Differing in other respects, 
each of these great men gave a fresh access of vitality to the party 
by imbuing it afresh with the spirit of Progress. 

Conservatism seems to be in one of these crises of its destiny at 
the present moment. It is waiting for a New Elisha. The prophet’s 
mantle will be caught up by the statesman who is able to formulate, 
in a practical shape adapted for political application, the new aims, 
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the insistent ideas, which are restlessly turning in the minds of men. 
Like his predecessors, he will see that the time has come to order a 
forward movement. He will remind his followers that it is not good 
to be for ever dwelling upon the quarrels, or even on the triumphs, of 
the past. They will learn from him that when a piece of work is 
once completed, there is no occasion to go on contemplating it for 
ever. He will have the courage to show them that great social and 
political problems are not to be solved by the constant repetition of 
certain watchwords, however respectable. The whole of statesman- 
ship is not summed up in Unionism and Imperialism. No Conserva- 
tive would speak slightingly of the things those two lofty terms 
connote, or deprecate the enthusiastic regard for them which has 
been the strongest force in our politics for years. To save the 
Union, to hold together the Empire—this has been the primary 
object of those who have kept in power Conservative Governments, 
with a short interval, since 1886. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have, indeed, earned the lasting gratitude of their countrymen for 
concentrating the national attention on these supreme topics. But 
the battles have been fought, and happily won. We must preserve 
what we have gained, and the old _ standards will still have to wave 
above our heads from time to time ; the old assailants, feebly gather- 
ing themselves together, may be repulsed anew. But all the energies 
of a great party need not be so employed. There is, indeed, a certain 
indolence, a lack of true intellectual initiative, in endeavouring to 
occupy them in this fashion. The ‘shibboleth,’ as the journalists 
call it, is always a handy resource for easy-going politicians, and 
those particular shibboleths have assuredly been found extremely 
useful. The Union and the Empire could always be thrown across 
the path of legislators or electors starting on an inconvenient cry. 
But they have served their turn—thanks largely to the very com- 
pleteness with which Tory Cabinets since 1886 have done this 
part of the work. We can no longer shelve the demand for reform 
by exclaiming that the Union must not be menaced and that the 
Empire must be maintained. The younger, more active, Tory in the 
constituencies, and even in the House of Commons itself, is disposed 
to reply: ‘Sott. I know it well. But the Union and the Empire 
are no longer in any danger so imminent, that I am to be refused 
permission to set my house in order, and to attend to my own affairs.’ 
We want a reconstructive policy for the people of these islands: yes, 
and for the Union and the Empire as well. 


* EFFICIENCY’ 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to the new.’ History, 
though it imitates, does not repeat, itself. Reform has a different 
meaning at different periods. It is no longer the extension of political 
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power to the body of the people, the abolition of class and religious 
privileges, the freeing of industry from fetters, or the emancipation 
of trade. These things we have attained, and we need not hark back 
to them. Our opening century has other cares. What is the para- 
mount need which is felt by all who cast a thought upon public affairs, 
and by many who do not ? It might be summarised in Lord Rosebery’s 
single word ‘Efficiency’; or, as an alternative, ‘Organisation.’ In 
nearly every department of public life, and in others as well, we are 
suffering from the lack of that quality of effectiveness, which is based 
upon scientific method. The truth glared upon us in the late cam- 
paign, inexcusably protracted, and rendered disgracefully expensive, 
by administrative laxity. It has been forced upon our consciousness 
by the successful competition of our industrial rivals abroad and by 
the dangers that threaten our commercial interests. In our great 
public services ; in our military, perhaps even in our naval, establish- 
ment; in our treatment of foreign and colonial questions; in our 
management of trade ; in local government, the control of locomotion, 
and public health, the relations of capital and labour ; above all, in edu- 
cation: we are sometimes antiquated, sometimes unsystematic and 
careless. We find ourselves insufficiently equipped for the work 
either of peace or war. Amateurishness, irregularity, an ignorance 
of the scientific adaptation of means to ends, prevail in the barrack, 
in the workshop, in the schoolroom. The inherited instincts of the 
English gentleman, the innate superiority of the English workman, 
the natural courage of the English soldier, these have been allowed 
to blind us to the immense advantages, which some other States have 
conferred upon their peoples, by the training of a more effective school 
system, and the discipline of compulsory service. The point need 
not be laboured. It ‘has been insisted upon by almost every person 
of eminence, whether in the scientific, the educational, or the 
industrial world,'who has addressed’ the public, during the past 
few months.’ It has become.a commonplace to say.that Britain 
must ‘wake up’ if she is to hold her own.» We must improve our 
machinery...» . z= 

And we must begin with the most important machine of all—the 
machine of Government. The influence of Government on all 
departments! of national life has increased, and will continue to 
increase?“ We may not like this tendency, but we cannot check it. 


The doctrine of laissez-faire is not so much discredited as out of 


date, in an age when public authorities are constantly finding fresh 


1 Eg., Professor Dewar in his presidential address to the British Association at 
Belfast on the 10th of September. ‘To his mind,’ said the Professor, ‘the really 
appalling thing was not that the Germans had seized this or the other industry, or 
even that they might have seized on a dozen industries; it was that the German 
population had reached a point of general training and specialised equipment which. 
it would take us two generations of hard and intelligently directed educational 
work to attain.’ 
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duties and responsibilities thrown upon them. You cannot eell a 
pennyworth of milk without calling upon the central or local ad- 
ministration to assist in the transaction in half-a-dozen different ways. 
Government, which carries our letters and hoards our savings and 
sees after the teaching of our children, is laying down our telephone 
wires, and may presently own our railways. It is not at all unlikely 
that it may be called upon to become publican, as well as policeman, 
postman, schoolmaster, doctor, and insurance-agent. It tells us how 
much sugar we may mix with our beer and how much fat with our 
butter. It casts its eye upon the windows of our lodging-houses and 
the ventilators in our factories. It takes cognisance of the importa- 

tion of German corkscrews and Austrian lead pencils, and could not — 
allow five sparrows to be sold for a farthing without its intervention. 
All this may be ‘ Socialistic,’ it may be ‘ grandmotherly legislation,’ it 
may be distasteful to our feelings in many ways; but it will go on. 
The incessant and multitudinous activity of the State will grow, with 
the growing complexity of the social system, with the new wants, 
the new duties, the new dangers, which are constantly arising. If 
you are jogging along the high road behind a sober old mare, you 
can let the reins hang loose, and drop into a doze occasionally, and 
nothing need happen. But the man who is driving a racing auto- 
mobile had better not take his hands off the steering-wheel for a 
fraction of a minute. A modern nation is running with all its 


motors at high pressure, and it will not run itself. The cry for 
‘ efficiency ’ means primarily a demand for an efficient Legislature and 
an efficient Executive. 


NaTIonAL COUNCILS 


It is a matter of universal agreement that the supreme council 
of the Empire, the High Court of Parliament itself, is not efficient. 
Mr. Balfour, indeed, has done much to render it a little less clumsy 
in its working by the new Rules of Procedure. Yet, as he has 
himself occasionally hinted, Procedure Reform is a palliative rather 
than a remedy. No oiling of the joints and tightening of the 
springs can really meet the case: nor will the provision of a dinner- 
hour and a week-end holiday for honourable members do away with 
the deep-seated dissatisfaction that prevails, the growing tendency 
to regard our constitutional arrangements with a certain impatience 
and distrust, to which the Prime Minister himself has sometimes 
given expression. For the fact is that Parliament—or, to be more 
precise, the House of Commons—is overwhelmed by the multiplicity 
of its duties, the variety of its functions, the mountainous mass of 
its business. No other legislative body in the world—none of which 
history has given us an account—had so many things, at once so 
great and so trivial, to attend to. There 670 gentlemen—all, we 
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will assume, high-minded and patriotic, but not-all supremely able 
and industrious—are asked to perform impossible tasks. They are 
supposed to control the affairs of a fifth of the human race, while 
regulating those of every parish in a populous kingdom. There is 
nothing too great or too small to claim their_consideration. In their 
casual hours of comparative leisure they are expected to discuss the 
high policy of an Empire greater than that of Alexander, Charle- 
magne, and Napoleon Bonaparte, taken together. From a famine 
in Asia, a campaign in Africa, they turn to a row with the police in 
Ireland, a squabble with the Post-Office in London. The men, who 
on Monday afternoon are holding in their hands the issues of peace 
and war, and pronouncing a decision that may change the course of 
history and the fate of generations yet unborn, may on Tuesday be 
dividing over tramways in Camberwell or gas-works in Gravesend. 
To that limited number of M.P.’s who indulge in the perilous 
luxury of an imagination, there may be something impressive in the 
contemplation of this sublime versatility, this all-embracing activity. 
But practical men outside, if not inside, the House have grown a 
little tired of the spectacle of a Legislature, in a perpetual scramble 
over work, which is never finished, and seldom properly mastered by 
a tithe of the members. They see that the attempt to combine 
Imperial with domestic politics, and to hand over the absolute 
supervision of both to a somewhat amateurish body of mostly well- 
to-do persons, with many other things to interest them in addition 
to their public duties, has failed, and is bound to go on failing, in 
spite of all labour-saving and time-saving devices. The remedy 
must be found in separating the two sets of functions, as is done 
elsewhere. Let the Imperial Parliament devote itself mainly to 
Imperial affairs, such as the Army and Navy, International Trade, 
Foreign and Colonial policy, and the mutual relations of the various 
constituent States of the Empire. Let it delegate purely local affairs 
to purely local assemblies. 

This is the device sometimes described as ‘ Home Rule all round,’ 
except that I do not admit that it can be called ‘Home Rule’ at all. 
It is simply an extension of the principle of subordinate government. 
Just as the city of Glasgow, for instance, is entrusted by Parliament 
with the management of certain matters which directly affect its 
own area, so the inhabitants of that part of the United Kingdom 
called England, or that part called Scotland, should have a Council, 
empowered to make statutes or bye-laws specially applicable to 
themselves, and an Executive body to administer their joint public 
concerns. The model is that of the Federal Constitution of Canada 
in its relations with the Provincial Governments. Under the 
Dominion Act of 1867 there is no such assertion of State-rights as 
is embodied, either in the American Constitution, or in that of the 
Australian Commonwealth. In Canada, only those powers are 
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exercised by the Provinces which have been expressly granted by 
statute ; all other rights and functions belong to the Dominion. 
Under any feasible system of devolution in Great Britain there could 
be no question as to the Imperial Parliament retaining its absolute 
sovereignty. It would not surrender the right of revising any law of 
the provincial authorities, and it could, by Act of Parliament, revoke 
the powers it may have granted them. There is nothing at all novel 
or revolutionary in the proposed change. It is, in fact, the natural 
development of the system of local government, which we have been 
gradually building up through the municipal corporations and the 
county councils. Our legislation has long recognised a common 
identity of interests among the peoples of each of the respective 
nationalities which constitute the kingdom. In the ten years, 
from 1881 to 1890, only 23°7 per cent. of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed applied to the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Some were exclusively Scottish, some Irish, some Welsh, some 
related to England and Scotland together, or England and Ireland 
together, while 47 per cent. applied to England alone. Ireland, of 
course, ever since the Union has had its separate Executive; and the 
separate interests of Scotland have been recognised, in the Acts of 
1885 and 1887, by the creation of ‘a Scottish Secretary of State, to 
whose department has been transferred all purely Scottish adminis- 
tration. In Ireland we have already gone a step further. The Irish 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act of 1899 creates a 
statutory Council of Agriculture for the whole of the island. This 
board, which is partly nominated and partly elected by the county 
councils, exercises a variety of functions conferred upon it by Parlia- 
ment ; and it is worth noticing that the Act empowers the Govern- 
ment to transfer to it by Order in Council any other suitable 
administrative powers held by any Government department in 
Ireland. This important Act practically concedes the principle of 
devolution which is here advocated. If Parliament can devolve 
upon one National Council the control of waste lands and inland 
fisheries, it could similarly delegate to the same body, or to others, 
the supervision of education, local government, locomotion, the Poor 
Law, the control of licensing, telephones, railways, factories and 
workshops, and private bill legislation. The relations of the sub- 
ordinate, to the paramount, Legislature and Executive should present 
no difficulty with the experience of foreign countries and our own 
colonies to guide us. The most progressive and advancing com- 
munities in existence,? such as the United States of America, the 
German Empire, the Dominion of Canada, and the Commonwealth of 
Australia, are all organised more or less on the basis of a separation 


? See the admirable discussion of the whole subject in that very able work, 
Imperium et Libertas, by Mr. Bernard Holland, to which I am indebted for many 
of the facts and illustrations here adduced. 
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of local and central functions ; and we are justified in inferring that 
the industrial advance of these countries is due, in part at least, to 
the suitability of this method of government for societies in a high 
state of industrial development. And yet not even the United 
States, nor the German Empire, to say nothing of the Dominion or 
the Commonwealth, can have so much reason as ourselves to dis- 
tinguish between the two departments of government ; for in none of 
these countries is the central Executive confronted with such a gigantic 
mass of external and extra-national interests. The statesmen of 
Washington and Berlin are not charged with the affairs of 250 millions 
of Asiatics, and of Colonies and Dependencies all over the world. 
The advantages of this long-foreshadowed change are obvious. 
In the first place, it will set free the Imperial Parliament, and give it 
leisure and energy to attend steadily to Imperial interests. It 
will be possible to reform the War Office, to legislate intelligently on 
finance and external trade, and to exercise a vigilant control over 
the conduct of foreign policy, without the perpetual distraction 
introduced by the necessity of attending to local domestic business. 
The Chamber will gain in dignity, as well as efficiency, if it is ina 
position to discuss these large questions, without being harried and 
disturbed by the constant pressure of minor legislation. On the 
other hand, the various National Councils would be able to devote 
themselves, with undivided aims, to those subjects which intimately 
concern their constituents, without being involved in the vortex of 
Imperial party politics. It seems impossible to get rid of the party 
system altogether ; but we might at least render it a little more 
logical and coherent. As it is, it frequently operates in a manner 
which is absurd. A Ministry, which has the enthusiastic support of 
the electorate over its conduct of some great Imperial crisis, may 
be thrown out because of a mistake in dealing with London Water or 
Welsh Beer. Conversely, measures of social reform, or merely 
municipal administration, cannot be considered on their merits, 
because the fate of a Cabinet and the destinies of the Empire may 
be associated with them. In the course of the last Session, when 
vital issues of general policy were engaging public attention, the 
House of Commons was invited to discuss, for several hours, the 
propriety of allowing the London County Council to run tramcars 
along the Thames Embankment. The proposal might have been 
right or wrong; but it is surely ridiculous that the sovereign 
Legislature of the Empire should have been compelled to meddle with 
it at allin the midst of its graver preoccupations. Again, towards 
the beginning of the same Session, there was a long and animated 
debate on the agreement between the Postmaster-General and the 
National Telephone Company. I express no opinion on the merits 
of the.case; but as a matter of fact, the leading representatives of 
Metropolitan opinion pronounced emphatically against the arrange- 
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ment, and the Lord Mayor of London, a strong Conservative and 
supporter of the Ministry, gave notice of an amendment. There is 
not much doubt that this would have been carried against the Govern- 
ment, but for the rallying cry, which was raised, of the Party in danger. 
Mr. Hanbury, representing the Cabinet, put the case very plainly: 
‘The honourable gentleman who has just sat down has said that this 
discussion ought to be approached in no party spirit. But this is 
an amendment to the Address, and as such it must be a vote of 
censure on the Government. The next day a newspaper, which 
strongly condemned the telephone agreement, said: ‘ There can be 
no doubt that, engaged in a war as we are, with vast issues hanging 
upon the retention in office of men who can be trusted to see the 
thing through, the less must yield to the greater interest, and 
London must hunger after an efficient telephone system for years to 
come.’ If the matter had come before a Provincial, instead of an 
Imperial, Parliament it is possible that an English Ministry might 
have been overthrown upon it ; but London members would at least 
have been able to condemn a piece of departmental mismanagement 
without incurring the odium of being pro-Boers. Further, there are 
a multitude of municipal questions, which are neglected simply 
because the Imperial Parliament cannot find time to deal with them. 
There is urgent need that the actions of the local corporate bodies 
should be effectively supervised. As it is, they are almost bound to 
draw into their hands many matters which are properly subjects for 
State regulation and direction. The critics, who are raising their 
voices against ‘municipal Socialism,’ are apt to forget that much of 
the excessive activity of the County Councils and Borough Councils 
has been practically forced upon them by the inability of Parliament 
and the Government departments to deal with the matters in which 
their ratepayers are interested. We want an English legislative 
Assembly and an English Executive, to maintain a proper control over 
many subjects, affecting immense urban and suburban populations, 
which are really too large for the municipalities, though apparently 
they are not quite large enough to secure full attention from the 
House of Commons and the Board of Trade. 


TRELAND 


It will be said that systematic devolution at once raises the 
Irish Question in an acute form. But there need be no apprehension 
of Home Rule in the Gladstonian or Parnellitesense. That the reform 
suggested would involve an important change in the administration of 
Ireland, may be admitted. And why not? It isimpossible to contend 
that our present relations with the vast majority of the Irish popula- 
tion are satisfactory. We cannot go on for ever with the squalid quarrel, 
which threatens the Imperial Parliament with a recurrent loss of dignity 
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and the sacrifice of such efficiency as it possesses ; nor can we consider 
the material condition of Ireland, and the painful figures revealed in the 
last Census returns, as anything but a melancholy reflection on our 
capacity for statesmanship. It is true enough that any extension of 
local autonomy in England, Scotland, and Wales, would also have to 
be applied to the sister country, unless we propose to set up a new 
and most justifiable Irish grievance. But the creation of a strictly 
subordinate Provincial Assembly is not in any way opposed to 
Unionist principles. It was indeed the remedy suggested by leading 
members of the two wings of the party before Mr. Gladstone wrecked 
the whole scheme of conciliation with Ireland by his ill-considered 
proposals in 1886. There is little doubt that Lord Carnarvon during 
his Viceroyalty in 1885, and Lord Randolph Churchill in the 
House of Commons, were actually considering a measure of this kind, 
and that it was the knowledge of their intentions which induced 
Mr. Gladstone to ‘dish’ them by conceding the full Separatist 
demand, in its most exaggerated form. Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
Home Rule debates of 1886, distinctly advocated the Federal method. 
‘I say,’ he declared, ‘that in my view the solution of this question 
should be sought in some form of Federation, which should really 
maintain the Imperial unity, and which would at the same time 
conciliate the desire for a national local government, which is felt so 
strongly by the constituents of Irish members opposite.’ And he 
suggested as an alternative to the Gladstonian policy ‘the present 
Constitution of Canada—not, however, in the relations between 
Canada and this country; those are the wrong lines, and lines 
against which I protest, and which mean separation—but in the 
relations inter se of the Provinces of Canada and the Dominion 
Parliament. Those are the relations which I for one am perfectly 
prepared to establish to-morrow between this country and Ireland.’ 
Similarly the present Duke of Devonshire : 


The necessities of the case are not limited merely to the creation of County 
Boards or Municipal Councils. But some larger provincial, perhaps even national, 
organisations and co-ordination of local authorities, may be required in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. When that time comes, let Ireland share in 
whatever is granted to England, to Scotland, or to Wales. But when it comes 
it will, in my opinion, be the outgrowth of institutions which have not yet been 
created. 


They have not yet been created; but it is urged that the time 
has now come, and the opportunity is opened to a Unionist Govern- 
ment, to create them in the four countries, to the great benefit of all. 
It may be urged that to grant even this limited provincial autonomy to 
Ireland would be dangerous as long as the land question remains un- 
settled. This is true enough. But it might be provided that the statute 
should not come into force in Ireland, until a final agrarian settlement 
had been reached, either by a large extension of the Purchase Acts, or 
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by that process of voluntary agreement between land-owners and 
tenants, to which Mr. Wyndham has recently given the sanction of 
his encouragement. 


ARMY REFORM 


With devolution, and the establishment of strong National or 
Provincial Councils, the way would be made smooth for many of 
those internal reforms, of which the country stands in need, and the 
Imperial Parliament could bestow its unstinted energies upon matters 
of larger application. The House of Commons would recover some 
of its lost authority; the Cabinet, if not quite so autocratic, would be 
a good deal less overworked. A Conservative Ministry, anxious to 
restore the efficiency of Government, should place devolution at the 
head of its programme, and exert all its influence to carry it through. 
But one can hardly suppose that so comprehensive a constitutional 
change cun be brought to pass in a single Session, or without long 
opposition, much delay, many difficulties. In the meanwhile the 
work of reform in other departments cannot be wholly postponed. 
There are things to be done, for which we cannot afford to wait till 
we have got our legislative machinery into better order. The first 
of these is Military Reform. We have talked a great deal upon this 
subject during the past three years, but so far very little has been 
accomplished. An influential Committee has looked into the War 
Department, and reported that it will require a good many changes 
if it is to be ‘ brought into harmony with the best business methods.’ 
But the Dawkins Report deals only with the fringe of the subject. 
Nor do the reforms, judicious within their limits, of the present 
Secretary of State for War go far towards the solution of the real 
problem. No step has yet been taken towards the provision of that, 
which the South African campaign showed that we have not got—an 
army, perfectly equipped in all respects, and capable of sending at 
least three Army Corps abroad, at short notice, without destroying 
the garrisons of the Empire, disorganising the labour market, or 
enlisting civilians at famine prices. The late war did, indeed, show 
that the resources of the King’s entire dominions are equal to the 
task of cornering, and eventually subjugating, some 70,000 hardy 
irregulars. But the expense of the operation was colossal, and the 
time it involved humiliating and ridiculous. We shall probably not 
have the opportunity of fighting our next campaign with troops, who 
had to be taught to ride, and to hold a gun, several months after the 
outbreak of hostilities ; nor may we be able to draw dangerously upon 
India; or to pay our raw recruits at five shillings a day without going 
near to bankruptcy. We must have that capable, completely 
organised, immediately available, and properly led force, which Sir 
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Robert Giffen, working the question out on statistical lines, puts at 
300,000 men, with a really efficient and sufficient body of fairly 
trained troops in reserve. There are several ways in which we may 
attain this object. We may—or, as most soldiers, and many civilians, 
believe, we must—resort to compulsory service, to the Militia ballot 
or some other form of conscription, or to the Swiss system of national 
training ; or we may persist in voluntary enlistment, and in that 
case face the fact that we shall require an enormous increase in our 
expenditure, not only on the regular army, but on the reserves and 
auxiliaries. But one or the other expedient should be adopted 
without much more delay, and the solution boldly laid before the 
country with all the weight of Ministerial prestige. It is no longera 
merely departmental question—one that can be left to the Secretary 
for War to fill in the interstices of the Session, so to speak, while 
his chiefs devote themselves to the controversial topic which, for the 
moment, happens to form the football in the party game. The 
issue must be laid before the country, as all great issues have been, 
distinctly as a party measure—one of those things on which a 
Ministry will stand or fall. No Cabinet in recent years has taken up 
military or naval reconstruction in this spirit. But Mr. Balfour has 
the opportunity of doing more in this respect than any of his recent 
predecessors. The time has passed for departmental tinkering, and 
for languid debates, in the dog-days, between a wearied Minister and 
the ‘Service members.’ We want a Military Reform Bill, which 
involves great principles and great sacrifices, which the country can 
understand, and which it will discuss as vividly as ever it did 
the Representation of the People. 


EDUCATION 


Scarcely less urgent is the reform of Education. Conservative 
reformers hope to see that item on the Ministerial programme. I 
shall be told that it is there already. Has not a large part of the 
present Session been occupied with debates on a Government 
Education Bill? Has not the country been divided into hostile 
camps on it, have not the Press and the pulpits rung with praise or 
denunciation of the measure, and contested elections, so it is said, 
turned on its clauses? Yes; but with all this the Government Bill 
is rather the preliminary to educational reform than the fulfilment of 
it. It is chiefly concerned with the modification of machinery, and 
with the adjustment of the relations between the various agencies by 
whom popular education is carried on. In the main it is an honest 
attempt to get over difficulties and eliminate complications, that 
have been created by the anomalous, irregular, fashion in which our 
educational system has developed. Itis to be regretted that interest 
in the Bill has focussed itself on Clause Seven, and that its discussion 
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has degenerated into an angry sectarian controversy. Unfortunately, 
in the heat of this bitter dispute between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, that trifling matter of ‘secular education’ has almost 
slipped out of sight. Now this same secular education is just that 
on which the progress, if not the existence, of the nation depends. 
When the religious trouble has been arranged, as Mr. Balfour is 
sincerely endeavouring to arrange it, to the satisfaction of every- 
body, I hope it is not irreverent to say that then the real educational 
question will get a chance. What is the educational question ? 
Perhaps the best answer can be found in the words of Professor 
Dewar, in the presidential address at Belfast, already referred to. 
Speaking of the manner in which we have lost ground in the 
chemical industries, notwithstanding the fact that the pioneers in 
this field were Englishmen, the Professor says : 


The explanation was—want of education. We had the material in abundance 
when other nations had comparatively little. We had the capital, and we had 
the brains, for we originated the whole thing. But we did not possess the 
diffused education, without which the ideas of men of genius could not fructify 
beyond the limited scope of an individual. He was aware that our Patent Laws 
were sometimes held responsible. Well, they were a contributory cause. The 
Patent Laws had only contributed in a secondary degree ; and if the Patent Laws 
had been bad, the reason for their badness was, again, want of education. Bat 
the root of the mischief was not in the Patent Laws or in any legislation 
whatever. It was the want of education among our so-called educated classes, 
and, secondarily, among the workmen on whom these depended. It was in 
the abundance of men of ordiuary plodding ability, thoroughly trained and 
methodically directed, that Germany at present had so commanding an advan- 
tage... . We had to begin at the beginning, to train the population from the 
first to think correctly and logically, to deal at first hand with facts, and to 
evolve, each one for himself, the solution of a problem put before him, instead of 
learning by rote the solution given by somebody else. 


Educational Reform, in fact, must proceed upon the same lines 
as Army Reform. We want a better Intelligence Department, a 
better General Staff, better non-commissioned officers, and, above all, 
scientific method and system all the way through, from the Infants’ 
School to the University. Here, I am afraid, Mr. Balfour’s Bill, 
whatever its merits in other respects, gives little real help, even if it 
does not set up a chronic squabble, in most educational areas, between 
the clergy and the Nonconformist bodies. Perhaps this explains the 
indifference with which it is regarded even by those who approve 
of its principle. They have no objection to urge; but they feel that 
this is not the Education Reform for which the country is waiting— 
which the country must have if it is to keep its place. Progressive 
Conservatives will insist that, if this Bill is carried, it shall be followed 
by other measures, which will be more directly efficacious in promot- 
ing the greater objects they have in view. 

Vor, LII—No. 308 ZZ 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT 


A whole group of internal questions, social, economic, and sanitary, 
are waiting for solution ; such as the consolidation and amendment of 
the laws relating to the Housing of the Working Classes, the control 
of Public locomotion, the reform of Local Taxation, Old-age Pensions, 
the administration of the Poor Law, Licensing Reform, and the 
adjustment of the relations between employers and labourers. I 
might add perhaps as a separate head ‘London,’ which, with its 
population larger than that of Scotland, Ireland, or any British 
colony, has separate interests of its own, urgently needing uniform 
treatment. Now all these points are precisely those which should 
be taken up by the National Councils, if they were in existence ; and 
some of them could be much more satisfactorily settled by these 
subordinate bodies, armed with local knowledge, than they are likely 
to be by the Imperial Parliament. But here also, as in the case of 
Army Reform and Education, it will not do to defer action till the 
constitutional machinery can be remodelled. Some of the evils are 
too pressing to be postponed. The difficulties over housing, partly 
created by well-meaning hasty legislation and the equally well- 
meaning and equally precipitate action of local bodies, grow worse 
year by year. It is time for Parliament to reconsider the subject, 
and either remodel the Acts altogether, or render them better suited 
for the needs of congested urban centres of population. Every 
session’s delay makes the tangle worse. The same consideration 
applies to locomotion and to local government generally. No 
consistent or uniform principles have been laid down. Municipalities 
are reaching out blindly, or mortgaging the future recklessly; the 
Board of Trade and the Local Government Board are groping feebly 
amid a multiplicity of duties they are very badly equipped to perform. 
Light railway authorities, Tramway authorities, Road authorities, 
County Councils, District Boards, and private Companies, are jumbled 
up together in helpless confusion, amid a chaos of Standing 
Orders and obsolete Acts of Parliament, to the benefit of nobody 
except the Parliamentary agents and a limited number of learned 
(and overpaid) counsel in Westminster Committee rooms. There 
is a great opportunity for a reforming Minister, a statesman with the 
gift of organisation and the instinct for business, to render absolutely 
invaluable service to his country, by straightening out this confusion 
and creating a Ministry of Communications, with an intelligible 
system of practice and doctrine to guide its action. If he were 
a capable man—and the present Cabinet contains one member 
admirably suited for the post—he would make it his first business to 
create a thoroughly competent tribunal or authority, before which all 
schemes of locomotion, traction, road improvement, or power-trans- 
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mission, whether private or municipal, should be brought before 
receiving the final sanction of Parliament. At present they fight 
their way through, expensively and slowly, from one conclave of 
amateurs.to another. Vast projects, involving perhaps the health 
and industrial future of millions of people, are at the mercy of a 
Local Government Board Inspector or a Light Railway Commissioner, 
or some other painstaking official, endeavouring to perform functions 
which he has not the expert knowledge, the practical experience, or 
the personal standing, to discharge adequately: with a final resort 
to Parliamentary Committees, also well-intentioned and also 
amateurish. There is need of a strong permanent Commission, 
partly nominated by the Government and partly elected by the 
local authorities, with first-rate professional and scientific assessors, 
who should be remunerated on something like the scale at which their 
services would be valued by private employers. It isa chance for a new 
Conservative Huskisson or Peel, with a strong Ministry behind him. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The Reform programme cannot well omit the question of provision 
for the aged poor. Old-age pensions have almost passed into the 
roll of platitudes of political controversy, like the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill—the things which everybody may talk about with a 
consciousness that nothing will be done. But a Unionist 
Administration, which includes Mr. Chamberlain, stultifies itself by 
leaving the matter at this stage. It is true, many of the suggestions 
put forward have been clearly impracticable. But the Government 
have before them the evidence taken by Lord Rothschild’s Committee 
of 1896, the conclusions of Mr. Chaplin’s Select Committee of 1899, 
and the recommendations of Sir Edward Hamilton’s the following 
year. If Conservatives do not wish the whole subject to be dealt 
with at some future time, perhaps on hazardous lines, by a Radical 
Ministry, they should face the difficulties, which are not insuper- 
able. Public feeling, as well as public policy, demands that better 
provision shall be made for the deserving poor who are too old to 
work, And Mr. Chaplin’s Report shows that this can be accomplished, 
without revolution or confiscation, by methods which might take 
their places in the general amendment of our Poor Law system that 
cannot be indefinitely postponed. 


LICENSING REFORM 


There is another question of the profoundest social importance, 
which is also ‘ ripe for legislation’ on large and comprehensive lines. 
I refer to Licensing Reform. It is more than six years since Lord 
Peel’s Commission was appointed, and three since it issued its two 
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Reports. An immense mass of evidence was collected and digested, 
and very valuable suggestions were made by a body of public men of 
high authority and knowledge. Is all this to go the way of many 
other Royal Commissions, and to lead to nothing except a fiddling 
little Act, once a session, dealing timidly with some outlying branch 
of the subject, such as the Sale of Intoxicants to Children? One 
cannot think so. It will be the duty of some Cabinet, and I hope of 
a Unionist Cabinet, to meet the national demand, by a great scheme 
of Temperance Reform based either on the Minority, or the Majority, 
Report of the Peel Commission. The Government must choose 
between the two, unless indeed they can construct some other system 
which will combine some of the advantages of both. But to have 
ordered this elaborate investigation, to have obtained this fund of 
valuableinformation, and the reasoned conclusions of two authoritative 
sets of inquirers, and then to leave the whole problem alone, would 
be an admission of apathy and indifference, which would severely 
strain the loyalty of that numerous body of their supporters to whom 
the improvement of social conditions is something more than a 
phrase. 


Import DUvTIES 


Finally, progressive Conservatives look to their leaders for 
extensive changes in our methods of raising the National Revenue. 
They hope that the precedent usefully set by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach will be carried a great deal further, by a considerable sub- 
stitution of indirect, for direct, taxation. It cannot honestly be 
pretended that any prospect exists of a general reduction of expendi- 
ture, though stricter and more economical management may give us 
better value for our money. But the cost of the Army, the Navy, 
Education, and the various domestic reforms indicated above, will 
continue to make enormous, and possibly increasing, demands on the 
taxpayer. We must lighten his load, by adjusting it so as to enable 
him to bear it more easily. The Corn Tax has set a precedent which 
is rather futile if it is not to be carried further. The one-and-three- 
penny Income Tax has surely shown that ‘the basis of taxation’ 
must be widened, and that duties must be levied on other commodities, 
in addition to the very limited number of articles of consumption 
which are left open to the inroads of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This development of policy will render it possible to secure the re- 
venue we shall require without inflicting intolerable hardships on large 
classes of individuals; and it will place us in a better position to 
enter into preferential trade arrangements with our colonies and depen- 


dencies. It is disagreeable to reflect that the Empire is very little 


nearer constitutional, military, or commercial union than it was three 
years or ten years ago. So far as trade is concerned, we shall 
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apparently advance no appreciable step till we are in a position to 
give as well as to receive, to grant the colonies a preference in our 
markets, as well as to obtain it in theirs. We must have duties on a 
variety of imports, if only that we may have room to make necessary 
remissions in favour of our own fellow-subjects. The road to Imperial 
Federation—or, at least, one road—leads through the Treasury; and 
it is the same path as that which will conduct us to elasticity and 
common sense in the management of our insular finance. 


To sum up,then. The following seem to be the main points of a 
programme, which would secure the cordial adhesion of a large body 
of Unionist opinion in the country that is not content with mere 
negation :— 

(1) The creation of subordinate NaTIoNAL LEGISLATURES and 
Executives, with powers strictly defined by Act of Parliament, for 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES; and 

(2) For IRELAND (under due guarantees for the fulfilment of 
agrariau obligations). 

(3) Mititaky RErorM of a comprehensive character, involving 
probably either (a) limited compulsory service or (b) the creation of 
a National Militia on the Swiss system. 

(4) EpucatTionaL RerorM, co-ordinating primary, secondary, 
technica], and University instruction. 

(5) The Hovsina Acts to be revised, extended, and simplified. 

(6) LocaL GOVERNMENT REFoRM, embracing (a) Locomotion and 
Communications, (b) better supervision of Municipal Enterprise, 
(c) more efficient conduct of Local and Private legislation. 

(7) Poor Law ADMINISTRATION and provision for the relief of the 
Aged Poor. 

(8) Licensinc REFoRM. 

(9) Fiscat Rerorm, involving a proportionate increase of Indirect, 
as compared with Direct, Taxation. 


I do not think that there is anything in the above catalogue, 
which is not in reality consonant with the principles and the best 
traditions of the Conservative party. Some of its items, one might 
feel sure, would meet with enthusiastic support. Others—at the 
first view—probably would not. A Minister would have to ‘ educate’ 
his followers a good deal before he could get them accepted. His 
opponents would rend the air with shrieks of ‘ Militarism,’ ‘ Protection- 
ism,’ possibly even of ‘Separatism’ and ‘Socialism.’ But it would be 
worth while for the new Elisha to take some trouble, and incur some 
obloquy, in order to give Conservatives causes worth fighting for, and 
to rescue our party politics from the banality and empty insincerity, 
into which they seem in danger of drifting. 

SipnEy Low. 
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LAST MONTH 


SEPTEMBER is by general consent the holiday month of the year, for 
those classes at least which are immediately concerned in public 
affairs. The month that has just closed has been no exception to 
the rule. Not a single statesman of the first rank has made a set 
political speech in Great Britain during September. Politics have 
apparently been forgotten, and even the newspapers have found in the 
depressing controversies upon more or less foolish topics in which 
they delight with each succeeding autumn to indulge the best means 
of filling up their space during the ‘silly season.’ Yet, notwith- 
standing the silence of statesmen and publicists, the world is no 
more to be trusted to stand still in September than in any other 
month of the year, and during the past few weeks history has been 
seen in the making, albeit the process has been almost noiseless. 
There is, in fact, hardly a civilised country in the world which 
stands now precisely where it did a month ago. Silent as the 
recognised spokesmen of parties may have been in Great Britain 
during the month, the forces by which our political fortunes are 
moulded have been almost as active as at any other period of the 
year, and we have drawn appreciably nearer during the month to the 
great political struggle which everybody knows to be impending. 

It can hardly be pretended that the Government has recovered 
from the blows which fell upon it in such swift succession at Leeds 
and Sevenoaks. For a time it has escaped from the demoralising 
influence of severe defeat, owing to the scattering of members of 
Parliament and the general absorption in the business of pleasure. 
But we are within a fortnight of the resumption of the Session, and 
there is nobody who will maintain that Ministers will meet the 
House stronger in prestige or in actual votes than when they parted 
from it on the eve of the Coronation. On the contrary, it is clear, 
judging by the comments of the ministerial press, that the ebbing 
of the influence of the Government has gone on steadily, and that 
it can no longer pretend to command the confidence of the country 
in anything approaching to the degree in which it possessed it two 
years ago. There are many reasons for this unfavourable change in 
the position of Ministers, but for the moment there is only one that 
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need be mentioned. The controversy on the Education Bill has not 
been allowed to flag because our legislators have been holiday- 
making. It has been carried on with great activity in the press, 
every newspaper in the country having opened its columns to corre- 
spondence on the subject. It has been raised in Diocesan Conferences 
and meetings of Free Church assemblies ; it has even been heard of 
in such prosaic places as district and town councils. When Parlia- 
ment adjourned, the supporters of the measure, though dismayed by 
the result of the Leeds and Sevenoaks elections, were inclined to 
exult over what they conceived to be the apathy of the country 
generally with regard to the measure. They cannot do so now. 
There are few towns, few country districts in England, where the | 
controversy over the merits and demerits of the Education Bill is 
not going on briskly, and what is especially noticeable is the fact 
that the attack upon the measure is conducted with far more energy 
and enthusiasm than is the defence. This of course may be ex- 
plained by the natural tendency of the attack in all cases to be more 
vigorous than the defence. But there are other reasons for the con- 
trast between attack and defence in this case. One of these is the 
fact that the friends of the Bill are, with few exceptions, half-hearted 
in their support of a measure which does not seem likely to accom- 
plish any good proportionate to the injury which it threatens to 
bring upon the heads of its political sponsors, and the other is the 
unanimity with which the Nonconformists of England have joined 
in the opposition to it. The ‘dissenting interest,’ as it used to be 
called in the days of Lord John Russell, has always been one which 
statesmen have been bound to take into account. Since the intro- 
duction of the first Home Rule Bill in 1886 it has, however, been an 
interest, or a force, weakened by internal divisions. We have even 
seen the formation of a Nonconformist Unionist Association, and 
although it is doubtful if this body ever gained any large numerical 
support, its existence proved that the Dissenters were for the time 
smitten by the paralysis of internal dissension. There can be no 
doubt that the ranks of the ‘mugwumps,’ the people who took ad- 
vantage of the distractions in the political world to withdraw, tem- 
porarily at least, from any active participation in political work, were 
largely recruited from the Nonconformists. Very many of them 
refused to support Home Rule; but by birth and training they were 
averse to any union with the Tory party, and they stood aside and 
swelled the number of absentees who have been so conspicuous in 
the elections of the last ten years. 

But the introduction of the Education Bill has been nothing 
less than a tocsin calling the nonconformists—even those who had 
become active members of the Unionist party—back to the field of 
political strife. The North Leeds election proved how eager they 
were to rally to the standard of religious freedom and equality, and 
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during the past month we have had many proofs of the earnestness 
with which they and their comrades within the Liberal fold have taken 
the field against the educational proposals of the Government. If 
there are any readers of these pages who wonder why the Noncon- 
formists have adopted their present attitude, and why they are 
advocating the resort to extreme measures in order to kill the Bill, 
I shall endeavour for their benefit to explain the situation. For 
fifty years in the last century—that is to say, from 1820 to 1870—the 
Nonconformists, with one or two rare exceptions, clung stubbornly to 
what was known as the voluntary system in education. The great 
majority of them insisted, as strongly as the Bishop of Rochester 
does now, that no education would be complete that did not include 
religious teaching in its curriculum. But they insisted also that 
this religious training ought to be given, and paid for, by the 
different religious bodies, and that no penny of public money should 
be spent upon the dissemination of the dogmas of any particular 
church. It was a sound logical position, but it did not take account 
of the difficulties of the question. Numerous Church schools were 
established at the expense of the clergy and earnest laymen of the 
Church, and the dogmas of the Anglican communion were taught 
at the expense of those who believed in those dogmas, assistance 
being given from the State towards the secular instruction provided 
in the schools. In a much smaller number of cases the Non- 
conformist bodies supported schools of their own, where the religious 
training was in harmony with their own creed and principles. 
Finally the National School Society made a brave attempt to 
reconcile both parties by establishing schools in which the religious 
education was not ear-marked by the dogmas of any particular creed, 
but was such as all orthodox Christians could support. Unfortu- 
nately these three agencies among them failed wholly to meet the 
necessities of the case, and the last century had hardly entered upom 
its sixth decade before politicians of all parties came to the conclusion 
that it was only by means of the national resources that we could 
wipe away the reproach of national ignorance and establish a really 
effective system of public schools. 

It was to William Edward Forster that the great task of creating 
such a system was assigned, and those who remember the political 
controversies of 1869 and the two or three succeeding years 
will know how great were the difficulties with which he had to 
contend before he succeeded in his work. The Nonconformists were 
at that time a militant body. Among their leaders was the young 
Birmingham politician who is now the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Their mouthpiece, or at least the mouthpiece of the more 
advanced of their number, was the Birmingham Education League. 
Their desire was that the whole of the secular education in elementary 
public schools should be transferred to the care of the State. As for 
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religious teaching, they held that it should be given by the various 
religious bodies at their own expense. When they found that Mr. 
Forster, instead of producing a scheme under which the existing 
denominational schools, including those of the Church of England, 
would have been gradually absorbed in the public school system, 
expressly provided for their continued maintenance, they were filled 
with anger and indignation, and one of the bitterest political con- 
troversies of the last century was waged in consequence. This con- 
troversy lasted after the passing of the Education Act of 1870, and it 
was not brought to a close until a compromise had been arrived at 
by an amendment to the Act, which, though not satisfactory to the 
Nonconformists, still gave them certain substantial concessions. 
Since then, for nearly thirty years, very little has been heard of ‘ the 
religious difficulty ’ in those schools which are under the control of 
efficient school boards. Churchmen and Nonconformists have worked 
together in harmony, and although of late years it has been seen by 
most persons that our school system needed to be further amended 
and enlarged, it has only been on the part of the advanced clerical 
party that there has been any serious complaint with regard to 
religious education. Now, however, in the Bill under discussion in 
Parliament, the Government has striven to meet the demands of the 
clerical party, and in doing so it has not only provided for the exter- 
mination of the School Boards, but has thrown over the compromise 
arrived at after the passing of the Act of 1870. It is this fact which 
more than any other has embittered the Nonconformists, and has 
made them resolute in their determination to oppose the measure to 
the uttermost. And they have at least two other strong grounds, 
besides the overthrow of the compromise, on which to take their 
stand. These are the facts that the measure unquestionably provides 
for the grant of public money to private bodies without securing 
anything in the shape of public control over the expenditure, and 
that the Education question was not put before the country at the last 
General Election. The weapons in the hands of the Nonconformists 
—weapons with which Ministers themselves have provided them—are 
very formidable, and they have used them during the past month to 
the best advantage. One may not approve of their threat not to pay 
the rates if the Bill should pass, though after all they are only 
treading in the footsteps of their fathers who allowed their goods to 
be distrained upon rather than pay Church rates; but at least it 
will be admitted by fair-minded persons that the passionate 
opposition of Nonconformists to Mr. Balfour’s Bill is not so un- 
intelligible as some persons seem to think it. 

The melancholy thing is that, in the struggle between the clerical 
party and the country which is now going on, the real interests of 
national education are almost entirely forgotten. We have had 
warning upon warning as to the fate that must overtake us if we do 
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not improve, even to the point of revolutionising, our educational 
system. Germany and the United States both furnish us with 
examples which must be followed if we are to keep on equal terms 
with them in the race for industrial supremacy. Every expert is 
agreed as to this. We know that our position in the world is at 
stake, that we can no longer rely solely upon the sterling qualities 
of our race which have so long kept us in the fore-front of the 
nations. Yet at this critical moment in our history Ministers have 
seen fit to throw the whole question of national education into the 
seething caldron of religious controversy, and the nation is diverted 
from the consideration of its most imperative wants by a needless 
revival of that ‘religious difficulty’ which most of us hoped and 
believed had been settled once for all thirty years ago. Whatever 
men may think with regard to the political aspect of the present 
dispute, few sensible persons can fail to be struck with a feeling of 
amazement and alarm as they contemplate the spectacle which is 
thus presented to us. 

The question of the moment is, Will Mr. Balfour be strong 
enough to carry his Bill in spite of the strenuous opposition to it on 
the part of the Nonconformists? It is a question which will 
probably be decided within the next four weeks. With his huge 
Parliamentary majority behind him, it seems incredible that the 
Prime Minister should suffer a defeat upon his first measure of 
importance. But there are ominous signs of the untrustworthiness 
of his Parliamentary backing. A large number of his nominal 
supporters have either refrained from voting for some of the most 
important clauses in the Bill, or have openly urged their withdrawal 
upon him. Some of his own colleagues in the Government have 
absented themselves from the division lobby on critical questions. 
Everybody knows that in the precincts of the House the tactics which 
have committed the Ministry and the Unionist party to a measure 
of this kind are unsparingly condemned, even by men who are still 
obedient to the Government whips. Nobody, it is evident, really 
likes the measure, and if it could be got rid of without a fatal loss of 
credit on the part’ of the Ministry, there is hardly a ministerialist 
who would not be glad to see it dropped. When this is the state of 
feeling on the ministerial side, Mr. Balfour can hardly feel assured of 
victory, and when we remember, in addition, the fierceness of the 
Nonconformist attack upon the Bill, and the general weariness of 
the present Government which seems to be felt by the majority of 
the public, it is impossible not to feel that anything might happen, 
even within the next month. For my own part, however, I give the 
Government a longer shrift than some of their own followers are 
willing to allow them. Their fall is more likely, I think, to come in 
the autumn of 1903 than in the present year. 

This brings me to the question so often discussed and everywhere 
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recognised as being one of urgent importance. By whom are the present 
Ministers to be succeeded? There is no need to dwell upon the 
deplorable state of the Liberal party during the last six or seven 
years. Deplorable it has been by the consent of all connected with 
it, and not less humiliating than deplorable. But let the history of 
the years when a great historic party has been seen engaged in a 
fierce internecine struggle, whilst its rival has been in the possession 
of undisputed power, be left for the moment untouched. The question 
to be considered now is whether we are drawing nearer to that reunion 
of the Liberal party which is an indispensable condition of its return 
to power. If one were to judge bya survey of one or two of the 
journals which profess to speak on behalf of what is called official 
Liberalism, the chances of any reunion would seem to be further off 
than ever. The rabid journalists who seem to devote themselves to 
the task of abusing Lord Rosebery are just as abusive as ever; some 
with the bitterness of senile hatred, and others with the recklessness 
of youthful omniscience. But, whether young or old, they are alike 
in one respect. They manifestly regard it as their chief mission in 
life to exclude Lord Rosebery, and with him such men as Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey, from the ranks of 
the party in whose fold they were born and in whose service they 
have lived. One hears a great deal about the degrading character of 
the ‘ personal ’ controversies and rivalries which are supposed to be 
the real cause of the present state of the Liberal party. As it 
happens, it is only on one side that the weapons of personal abuse 
and poisoned innuendo are employed. Nobody with any kind of 
authority among Liberals attacks Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
or Lord Spencer with the weapons which are used day by day 
and week by week by certain assailants of Lord Rosebery whom 
it is unnecessary to name. It is not true, therefore, to say that 
personal controversies are at the root of the disunion of the Liberal 
party. An ignoble and unscrupulous clique have for reasons of their 
own tried to injure one section of the party by these attacks upon its 
leader, but they have certainly not been repaid in kind ; and it would 
be as unjust to class the assailed and the assailants in a common 
eategory as it would be to assume that the leaders of the Opposition 
in the two Houses of Parliament approve of the methods of warfare 
adopted by some of those who profess to be their supporters. 

It is true that exception has been taken by important persons in 
the official Liberal party to the formation of the Liberal League. 
Some of these gentlemen, indeed, go so far as to insist that the only 
real obstacle to the reunion of the party at this moment is the 
existence of the League. It is difficult to understand the process of 
reasoning by which they arrive at this conclusion. The causes 
which led to the formation of the Liberal League must be familiar 
to all who take an interest in the question. The League dates 
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from the time of the war, when, as everybody knows, there were 
serious differences of opinion among Liberals—differences which were 
inevitable at such a time. The seed from which the League sprang 
was sown at a certain dinner at the Holborn Restaurant at which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman used a phrase which many of his fellow- 
Liberals regretted and deplored. If he had made it clear that he 
spoke merely in his personal capacity, he would of course have been 
entirely within his rights. Unfortunately another speaker at this 
dinner—no less distinguished a person than Mr. Morley—thought it 
necessary to get up and declare that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s speech and the proceedings at the dinner generally represented 
the main stream of Liberalism—in other words, that people who did 
not agree with what Sir Henry had said had ceased to belong to the 
main body of the Liberal party. It was not surprising that, with 
this threat of excommunication sounding in their ears, those who 
held the opinions that were put aside by Mr. Morley as not being 
Liberal should have thought of banding themselves together, not for 
any aggressive action, but for mutual defence. They had to make 
their real position known, to counteract the misrepresentations, in 
some cases deliberate and malicious, of what one may call the anti- 
Roseberyan press, and to let the country know that there were 
members of the Liberal party who were not the less Liberal because 
they were prepared to face without shrinking the heavy obligations 
of Empire. When at Leicester Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
passing from the question of the war—it was after the country had 
accepted the Chesterfield speech with something like unanimity— 
found a fresh cause of difference with Lord Rosebery on the subject 
of Home Rule, and solemnly warned him that he could find no place 
in the political ‘tabernacle’ over which Sir Henry presided, the 
need for establishing a defensive organisation could no longer be 
denied, even by those who were most anxious for reunion. The 
Liberal League from the very first has refrained from anything in 
the nature of aggressive action against the official Liberal party. It 
has raised no personal questions and made no personal attacks ; but 
it has done its utmost to make clear the principles by which its 
members are guided, and to convince the public that these principles 
are compatible not only with a genuine Liberalism, but with a true 
and enlightened patriotism. It seems strange in these circumstances 
that anybody should regard the Liberal League as a hindrance to 
the reunion of the party, unless, indeed, the only reunion contem- 
plated on one side is one that would involve unconditional surrender 
on the part of the other. 

It may be assumed, I think, that neither personal questions nor 
questions of rival organisations really stand in the way of the reunion 
of the Opposition. Given men who are sincere in their desire for 
union, these questions are capable of easy and speedy adjustment. 
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Nor are there so many questions of principle involved. Certainly, 
now that the war is at an end, the creed of the Liberal League is 
in practical agreement with that of the National Liberal Federation 
on nine points out of ten. The only question, indeed, which would 
need to be threshed out before all but the most extreme sections of 
the Liberal party could be brought together, is that of Ireland. 
The revival of the Home Rule question by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at the beginning of the present Session was hardly 
fortunate. Gladstonian Home Rule, as everybody admits, is dead, 
and circumetances have changed so completely since the days when 
it ‘held the field,’ that one cannot believe that even Mr. Gladstone, 
if he were still with us, would seek to revive it. Mr. Morley has 
stated that he at least has no Home Rule Bill in his pocket, and, 
as Sir Edward Grey pertinently rejoined, ‘If there is not one there, 
it is impossible to say where there is one to be found.’ The Irish 
question, it is clear, must be approached from a new direction, and 
by different methods from those of 1886 or 1893. Lord Rosebery 
has indicated some of the changes that have come over the question, 
and in doing so he has spoken for a large body of his fellow Liberals 
—indeed, if North Leeds is to be treated as evidence, for the over- 
whelming majority. But all genuine Liberals are agreed that, though 
Home Rule of the Gladstonian type is dead, and though no Parlia- 
ment in Dublin such as Mr. Redmond desires is now within the 
range of practical politics, we are not confined as an alternative to 
the maintenance of coercion and the Castle system of administration. 
At this very moment, indeed, we see how fast the whole condition 
of things is changing in Ireland itself. The Ulster movement in 
favour of land purchase, the attempts to bring landlord and tenant 
together in conference, and the admission made by Mr. Wyndham, 
the Chief Secretary, a few weeks ago, that no government can settle 
the land question, and that it can only be settled by the parties 
interested, show how vast is the change that is taking place in the 
condition of the country. We seem to be witnessing the breaking 
up of that stubborn Arctic Sea in which the friends of Ireland have 
so long been held ice-bound, and the opening of many lanes of clear 
water through one or other of which it is not presumptuous to hope 
that we may at last reach the desired haven. Surely in these circum- 
stances, if there is an equal amount of good will, an equal desire for 
reunion, in both sections of the Liberal party, it should be possible 
by mutual conference and agreement for the two sections of the party 
to come to an agreement even upon the thorny question of Ireland. 
If that were settled, I know of no other question upon which they 
need differ. 

If I have dwelt at such length upon this question of Liberal re- 
union, it is because, after all, it is the most important of all the 
questions of practical politics that are now before the country. 
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Conservatives as well as Liberals must feel that the welfare of the 
nation demands that in critical times like the present there should 
bea strong and united Opposition, ready to assume the responsibilities 
of office when the reins fall from the hands of the present Govern- 
ment. No wise man, be he Conservative or Liberal, will covet 
possession of Downing Street just now. A more thankless heritage 
could fall to no one, and even the greediest seeker after office might 
well shrink from the difficulties which must beset the rulers of this 
country for years to come. But the duty of carrying on the business 
of the State is one from which no public man and no political party 
can shrink if it should by force of circumstances be laid upon them, 
and it would add greatly to the national sense of security if we had 
once more, what we ought never to have lost, a strong and united 
Opposition with a clear and definite policy of its own, which it was 
prepared to carry out if the country were to signify its approval of 
it. Even the most strenuous opponents of Liberalism can hardly 
fail to subscribe to this doctrine. Of course the situation would be 
different if the mass of electors who, strictly speaking, belong to 
neither party, but who hold the casting vote in every appeal that is 
made to the country, believed that to give power to the Liberals 
would be to throw away all that has been gained by the war in South 
Africa. But this idea cannot be maintained in face of the declara- 
tions of such men as Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. Everybody 
knows that a Government which numbered these statesmen among 
its members might be trusted to uphold the interests of the Empire 
in South Africa, as in other parts of the world, as completely as one 
in which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain were included. As 
I have already said, the only real obstacle to the public acceptance 
of a Liberal Administration is Ireland, and the Irish difficulty is not, 
I believe, incapable of adjustment. 

The most interesting event in the history of the month has been 
the conference which took place at the Colonial Office on the 4th of 
September between the Boer Generals and Mr. Chamberlain. There 
had been many rumours with regard to the attitude of the Generals 
towards the British Government, and much curiosity was felt upon 
the subject. That the Generals did not agree with the provocative 
policy of Dr. Leyds and certain other members of the old Transvaal 
legation was made apparent very soon after their arrival in Europe. 
It was denied that there were any differences between the Generals 
and the ex-delegates, but no denials could affect the fact that the 
Generals took one path and the delegates another. The latter, sup- 
ported by Mr. Reitz, were all for keeping up a diplomatic struggle 
with this country, and for enlisting public opinion in Europe and 
the United States against the British Government. The Generals 
refused to join in the anti-British crusade, declared that the Trans- 
vaal Legation must be abolished, and announced that after the 30th 
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of September the services of the redoubtable Dr. Leyds would be 
dispensed with. But, though they acted with commendable pru- 
dence, they did not conceal their belief that the Boers ought to have 
substantial assistance from the Government, and some of their 
declarations on this subject were sweeping enough to startle the 
public in this country, which believed that the terms given to the 
Boers by Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner were exceptionally 
favourable. Mr. Chamberlain did well in these circumstances to 
publish a full report of his conference with the Generals at the 
earliest possible moment. The document was curiously interesting. 
The Boers, it seemed, had attempted in the first instance to raise 
anew the whole of the conditions which were arranged under the 
peace settlement at Pretoria. Even when the Colonial Secretary 
very properly pointed out that he could not reopen that settlement, 
the Generals, with great ingenuity, pleaded that as subjects of King 
Edward they were entitled to make any appeal they thought fitting 
to his clemency. Mr. Chamberlain, however, stood firm. He com- 
pelled the Generals to confine their complaints and appeals to 
matters outside the scope of the peace settlement, and after much 
free discussion he sent his visiters away without any distinct 
promises of further assistance from the British Government, but with 
assurances of our desire to secure the friendship of the Boers at any 
reasonable price. The whole conference furnished an admirable 
example of the traditional methods of Boer diplomacy, which has 
always begun by seeking for the unattainable and ended by accept- 
ing a fraction of its original demands. For the present the situation 
so far as the Transvaal is concerned may be summed up in a few 
words. The centre of intrigue in Brussels has been broken up, and 
the mischievous activity of Dr. Leyds arrested. The Generals 
seem to have come to the conclusion that their only chance of 
improving the position of their fellow-countrymen is by working in 
concert with the British Government, and they have been aided to 
this conclusion by the advice they have received from all the Con- 
tinental Cabinets with which they have been in communication. In 
the Transvaal itself the work of re-settling the population is slowly 
advancing, and a large grant of money has been made for the benefit 
of the loyalists who have suffered from the war. That a larger sum 
than the 3,000,000/. allotted for the re-settlement of the Boers on 
their farms will eventually be needed is generally admitted, but 
for the present further grants either to the British or Boer popula- 
tion are not likely to be made. 

In the Transvaal the problems with which Lord Milner has to 
deal are almost wholly economic and administrative ; in Cape Colony, 
on the other hand, the problem is chiefly political, The English 
public has been somewhat disquieted by the fact that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the Cape Premier, seems to;have gone over bag and baggage 
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to the Bond party, and that he now relies for support upon men 
like Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer, rather than upon those who 
stood most firmly in support of the British flag during the period 
of the war. But in. defence of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who has been 
bitterly assailed by those correspondents and journalists who sup- 
ported the most extravagant pretensions of the Uitlanders before the 
war broke out, it may be urged that he was undoubtedly right in 
resisting the movement for the suspension of constitutional govern- 
ment at the Cape, and that, in so far as his policy is one of concilia- 
tion between the two races who have got to live together in South 
Africa, it is the same as that which the Colonial Secretary has pro- 
claimed in this country. The truth is that the political atmosphere at 
the Cape is at present seriously disturbed, and the local politicians are 
engaged in struggles which are of a domestic rather than an Imperial 
character. People in this country cannot be expected to understand 
all the intrigues and squabbles of the Cape Parliament, the personal 
ambitions and resentments which clearly play a large part in the 
drama. What everybody can see is that extravagant pretensions 
are being put forth alike by the Bond and the Progressives, and that 
any one who attempts to steer a straight course through the 
conflicting currents of Cape politics is not likely to give satisfaction 
to either side. The most satisfactory feature of the situation is the 
abolition of martial law, and the restoration to the people of Cape 
‘Colony of the right of self-government. That the utmost firmness 
will be shown by the representatives of the Crown in dealing with 
anything in the shape of treasonable disaffection need not be 
doubted. But the best way of putting an end to such disaffection 
is by the return as speedily as may be to the old paths of the 
Constitution. 

Of the other political questions that have attracted attention 
during the month little need be said. In England the chief 
interest has attached to the conflict over the Education Bill; in 
Ireland, the proclamation of Dublin under the Crimes Act and the 
movement in favour of a conference between landlords and tenants 
on the land question have been the absorbing topics. It would be 
difficult to imagine questions of greater social and political importance 
than these; but, as has already been said on an earlier page, the 
political history of last month is not to be found in the speeches of 
statesmen, and a large section of our fellow-creatures are probably 
-under the impression that no history at all has been written during 
the course of a somewhat bleak September. They will think that, as 
in so many past Septembers, the only events of importance have 
been the gathering of certain important public bodies whose custom 
it is to hold their annual assemblies during the month—the British 
Association, the Sanitary Institute, the Mining Institute, the Trades 
Union Congress, the Welsh Eisteddfod, and so forth. No one will 
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question the importance of these bodies, but they can hardly be said 
to have contributed much of importance to the history of last 
month. 

Abroad the story of the month has closely resembled that of this 
country. The movements that have taken place, that is to say, in 
the world of politics have been to a large extent below the surface. 
President Roosevelt, who has narrowly escaped a violent death 
within less than twelve months from the assassination of his pre- 
decessor, has taken a step which cannot fail to have important 
consequences. He has practically declared war against the great 
Trusts which are exercising so great and so unfavourable an influence 
upon the conditions of American life. By doing so he has alienated 
from himself the support of the capitalists, and above all of the 
multi-millionaires whose purses were at the service of the Republican 
party at the last Presidential election. For a moment it seemed 
as though he had also alienated the party ‘machine’ which is all 
but omnipotent in the politics of the United States, for the 
formidable manager of that machine, Mr. Platt, made haste to 
declare against his sentiments on the subject of Trusts. But very 
quickly the tables were turned upon the great wire-puller, and he 
found that President Roosevelt had the strong sentiment of his party 
on his side in his attitude towards the Trusts. The nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt for the next Presidential term is looked upon as being 
assured, and though no one can foresee the issue of the conflict, the 
appeal which he has made to the sentiments of the public will in 
all probability secure for him a second term of office. Impulsive, 
original, impatient of control as he is, President Roosevelt is yet one 
of the men who possess the quality of personal magnetism. He has 
entered upon his great task of winning the Republican party over to 
his views of policy with an enthusiasm which bids fair to make him 
successful. What this will mean in the history of parties in the 
United States it is too soon to say. 

France is still the victim of unmerited misfortunes so far as its 
domestic politics are concerned. The affair of Colonel St. Rémy 
is a case in point. This officer was entrusted with the duty of super- 
intending the military arrangements at the expulsion of the nuns 
from one of the schools suppressed by the present Government. An 
ardent Catholic, he deliberately refused to obey the orders he had 
received, and was sent before a court-martial for trial. The court- 
martial found some excuse for acquitting him on the chief charge, 
that of disobedience to his superior officer, and, having convicted him 
of a purely technical offence, sentenced him to one day’s imprison- 
ment. The whole system of army discipline was menaced by the 
Colonel’s action and the subsequent conduct of the court-martial, and 
these are not days in which any French Government can afford to 
relax the bonds of discipline in the army. The Cabinet had no 
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alternative but to dismiss the offending Colonel; but M. Combes 
and his colleagues can hardly feel safer in their seats after this proof 
of the lengths to which clericalism is prepared to go, even in that 
bulwark of the Republic, the army. As if this were not enough, fresh 
trouble and mortification fell upon the Cabinet later in the month 
owing to the curious indiscretion of one of its members, M. Camille 
Pelletan, the Minister for Naval Affairs. Those who know M. Pelletan 
personally have long recognised in him a thoroughly honest, well- 
meaning person, whose very considerable ability has done almost as 
much as his strong Republican views to win for him his present promi- 
nent position in the Ministry. But he is not an adroit person, and he 
has learned during his long career as a journalist to choose words rather 
for their strength than for their subtlety or appropriateness. He 
does not seem to have mastered the fact that the plain-speaking which 
is part of the stock-in-trade of the journalist responsible only for his 
own utterances, becomes something very different when it is resorted 
to by the Cabinet Minister, speaking on an official occasion to all 
France and all Europe. Accordingly, when paying an official visit 
to Corsica and Bizerta, he allowed himself a freedom of speech in 
dealing with certain delicate questions touching upon foreign affairs, 
which must have made the hair on M. Delcassé’s head stand on end. 
At the very moment when France is straining every nerve in order 
to make the good understanding between herself and Italy complete, 
this remarkable Minister for the Navy thought it wise to exult over 
the fact that Corsica was a naval position which aimed straight at the 
heart of Italy. Seasoned politicians all over Europe stood aghast at this 
blazing indiscretion—worse than any attributed to Mr. Chamberlain in 
his dissertations on foreign affairs in bygone days. But a few hours 
later there came another speech from M. Pelletan which did something 
to reassure the world. It was just as offensive as his explanation of 
the part which Corsica had to play in the military and naval system 
of France, but it was aimed not at Italy but at Great Britain. 
Bizerta, where M. Pelletan spoke, has, in spite of the solemn 
promises of successive French Governments, been turned into a great 
fortified port—a very formidable place, as all who have visited it can 
bear witness. Exulting over this fact, and carefully refraining from 
any mention of the promises which had been broken so deliberately, 
M, Pelletan explained in plain terms that Bizerta checkmated Gib- 
raltar and Malta, and would effectually prevent any attempt on the 
part of England to interfere with the freedom of the Mediterranean. 
This second indiscretion did something to neutralise the effect of the 
first. It was manifestly inconceivable that M. Pelletan could have 
gone upon his little journey with the deliberate intention of provoking 
both Italy and England. If he had done so, the only term appli- 
cable to him would have been that with which Léon Gambetta used to 
be assailed in the old days—a raving madman. But M. Pelletan is no 
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madman ; he is not even regarded as a Chauvinist ; he is simply a 
successful journalist who, as he pathetically explained afterwards, has 
not yet learned how to speak as a minister ought todo. His absurd 
utterances cannot seriously hurt any man, unless it be himself; but 
one must feel genuine sympathy with the unhappy Minister for 
Foreign Affairs who has to put up with the eccentricities of a 
colleague of this type. Indeed the position of M. Delcassé between 
M. Pelletan and General André must be the reverse of a happy one. 
During the later days of the month the Parisian press, which had 
treated the Pelletan escapade in a very proper manner, suddenly got 
up @ scare on its own account on the subject of the proceedings of 
Great Britain in Kelantan, the little Malay State which is under the 
protection of the King of Siam. Heaven only knows why journals 
which aspire to a reputation for gravity should suddenly have worked 
themselves into a state of abnormal excitement over an event which 
—as a matter of fact—had never happened, in a trumpery State in 
which, as the journalists frankly admitted, France has no concern. 
The denial by this country of the story that we had landed a force of 
three hundred Sikhs in order to take possession of Kelantan and its 
Sultan was not believed by the Parisian journalists, and almost before 
they had finished rebuking M. Pelletan for his indiscretions, they were 
themselves raising the old cry against perfidious Albion. That there 
is plenty of loose gunpowder now lying about in the neighbourhood 
of Siam cannot be denied ; but it is hardly to be believed that the 
explosion dreaded by the timid is likely to be precipitated by the 
enlistment of thirty—not three hundred—Sikhs as a bodyguard by 
His Majesty the Sultan of Kelantan. 

Army manceuvres have occupied the attention of the Emperors of 
Russia and Germany during the month. A special interest has this 
year attached to the manceuvres owing to the fact that the tactics of 
the Boers during the recent war have been tested in Germany. If 
report speaks truly, they have not only been tested, but found want- 
ing—in other words, they are not regarded as belonging to civilised 
warfare in the high European sense of the phrase. This doubtless 
must be a satisfaction to the German tacticians, though in practical 
English eyes the verdict of the umpires of Germany will hardly 
seem to outweigh the testimony of our own army gathered on battle- 
fields that are still remembered only too well. During the month 
several incidents have proved the desire of the German Emperor 
and his personal adherents to put an end to the unreasoning 
hostility of the press of Berlin to this country. Among the 
Emperor's guests at the mancuvres were not only Lord Roberts and 
Generals French and Ian Hamilton, but the Secretary for War, Mr. 
Brodrick, and they were received with marked attention by his 
Imperial Majesty. Still more significant is the fact that the 
Cologne Gazette has been protesting emphatically against the anti- 
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English agitation which has so long been maintained in Germany. 
Last of all, the serious opposition of the German Government to 
anything in the nature of a political demonstration on the occasion 
of the coming visit of the Boer Generals to Berlin deserves to be 
noticed. We are evidently a long way now from the days of Spion 
Kop and Paardeberg, a long way from the time when the Conti- 
nental press rejoiced openly at what it believed to be the overthrow 
of British prestige. Has not one eminent European publicist 
drawn attention during the month to the amazing increase of 
prestige and influence which has fallen to the lot of Great Britain 
since the war in South Africa came to an end? 

The announcement that Lord Salisbury was lying ill at Lucerne, 
and that an English doctor had been summoned to him, caused wide- 
spread regret among members of both political parties at home. 
Fortunately public anxiety with regard to the ex-Premier’s health was 
relieved when it became known that he was suffering from nothing 
more serious than a mild attack of gout. Like Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury has outlived the era of political bitterness and personal 
animosity, and all classes among his fellow-countrymen unite in 
wishing for him prolonged life and a peaceful old age. The month 
has witnessed the removal of at least two figures of importance. 
The great Virchow, to whom modern science owes so heavy a debt, 
died on the 5th of September, and on the 19th of September the 
Queen of the Belgians, who had long been suffering from impaired 
health, passed away with startling suddenness. Few lives have had 
in them more of the element of tragedy than her Majesty’s, and she 
has furnished to the present generation a striking proof of the fact 
that it is not among the occupants of thrones that mankind ought 
to look for examples of unalloyed human happiness. Fortunately it 
is not often, even in the history of monarchs and their consorts, 
that one can find a life so heavily afflicted by undeserved calamity 
as was that of the Queen of the Belgians. 
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